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PREFACE 

A  PAPER  entitled  Neo-Darminism  and  Modern 
Social  Questions,  which  I  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Fabian  Society  in  1903,  forms  the  nucleus  of  this 
book.  The  Society  was  kind  enough  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  an  uncompromising  anti-socialist  who  held 
(and  holds)  that  the  continuance  of  competition  and 
Natural  Selection  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
civilised  community.  In  my  paper  I  showed  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  follower  of  Darwin  and  Weismann 
to  be  a  socialist,  and  that  the  limited  collectivism  of  the 
communal  village  had  proved  a  sound  working  system 
only  because  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  Natural  Selection.  The  debate 
after  the  paper  impressed  upon  me,  what  I  hardly 
required  to  be  taught,  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  argue 
with  the  full-blown  socialist  of  the  militant  type. 
But  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time  if  I  try  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  waverer  and  to  that  very  important 
person,  the  general  reader,  that,  whereas  in  primitive 
communities  under  very  different  conditions  from  those 
which  now  obtain,  a  semi-socialistic  system  was  a 
possibility  and  indeed  the  only  possibility,  modern 
socialism,   conflicting,   as   it   does,  with  ineradicable 
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human  instincts,  can  only  thrive  as  a  theory.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  put  its  fundamental  doctrines 
into  practice,  it  turns  out  that  its  proper  home  is 
Utopia. 

But  since  almost  every  man  is  an  individualist 
until  an  oppressive  environment  sways  him  from  his 
natural  bias,  the  vigorous  life  of  socialism  as  a  theory 
requires  accounting  for,  and  the  explanation  I  find,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  defects  of  our  existing  economic 
system.  It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  denied  that 
capitalism  through  its  present  developments  hampers 
the  freedom  of  many  who  have  no  share  in  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth.  We  must,  therefore,  combat 
socialism  by  trying  to  make  our  individualistic  system 
work  better  and  more  freely.  It  must  be  our  aim 
that  none  who  have  fairly  good  natural  powers  should 
be  condemned  to  be  mere  spectators,  while  others 
compete  for  prizes.  Equahty  of  opportunity  is  alto- 
gether chimerical,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  any 
man,  however  poor,  if  he  has  any  grit  in  him,  to  plant 
his  foot  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder — after  that 
let  him  chmb  higher  if  he  can.  If  the  social  organism 
were  in  this  respect  more  healthy,  if  its  circulation 
were  more  vigorous,  if  — to  drop  metaphor  —  life 
offered  fair  chances  to  all,  then  socialism,  so  far  from 
being  a  danger,  would  die  a  natural  death. 

I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  helping  me  : 
Mr.  J.  G.  Croslegh,  Mr.  R.  C.  Gibson,  my  brother 
Mr.  E.  M.  Hcadley,  Mr.  F.  Podraore,  Mr.  S.  G.  Roberts, 
I.C.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Tregelles,  for  obtaining  for  me 
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information  on  various  points  ;  Mr.  O.  L.  V.  de 
Wesselow,  for  reading  much  of  the  book  in  manu- 
script, and  criticising  frankly  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Gordon, 
for  reading  the  proofs  from  end  to  end  ;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hoare,  for  discussing  with  me  most  of  the  economic 
questions  with  which  I  have  tried  to  deal. 


F.  W.  H. 


Haileybury 

June  igog 
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CHAPTER   I 
SOCIETIES  ANIMAL  AND  HUMAN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE  —  ASSOCIATIONS  AMONG 
ANIMALS — EVIDENCE  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE — 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE  AMONG  MEN — INDIVIDUAL- 
ISM— TRADE-UNIONISM  AND  SOCIALISM — DEFINITIONS — 
SOCIALISM  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

THE  struggle  for  existence  goes  on  throughout  the 
organic  world.  Through  it  plants  and  animals 
have  become  what  they  are.  The  feeble,  the  sickly, 
the  unadaptable  are  weeded  out.  To  the  environ- 
ment as  it  changes  slowly  or  rapidly  every  individual 
must  somehow  adjust  himself  or  else  submit  to 
elimination.  Without  adaptability  and  without  vigour 
there  is  no  possibility  of  surviving.  Hence  the 
exuberant  strength  of  wild  animals  and  plants,  hence 
the  joy  of  mere  living  that  characterises  the  higher 
species.  When  variations  arise  which  through  lucky 
coincidence  turn  out  to  be  adaptations,  new  species 
are  formed.  Hence  the  multitudes  of  highly  specialised 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  which  people  the  world, 
each  filling  its  place,  each  having  been  moulded  by 
the  changing  environment  as  the  ages  rolled  on. 
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This  is  the  Darwinian  theory,  a  theory  that  is 
simple  enough  and  yet  one  that  is  frequently  mis- 
understood. Indeed,  the  mere  simple  statement  of 
it  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark  about  some  matters 
which  we  very  much  want  to  understand.  To  begin 
witli — of  what  nature  is  the  struggle  for  existence  ? 
Against  whom  or  what  do  the  combatants  fight  ? 
Against  the  inanimate  environment  or  against  one 
another  ?  And  does  each  individual  fight  for  himself, 
or  do  troops  do  battle  against  troops,  associations 
against  associations  ?  To  this  latter  question  we 
cannot  give  an  answer  in  one  sentence,  cannot 
formulate  a  principle  that  is  absolutely  true  for  all 
plants  and  animals.  The  life  history  of  each  requires 
special  study.  But  if  for  the  moment  we  leave  the 
human  race  out  of  sight,  we  find  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  nile  that  living  organisms  must  be  able  as 
individuals,  each  by  the  help  of  his  own  physiological 
endovnncnt,  to  stand  whatever  strain  the  inanimate 
environment  in  the  shape  of  cold  or  heat  or  drought 
or  flood  may  put  upon  them.  Against  disease  also 
the  individual  plant  or  animal  fights  unaided.  Man 
alone  is  able,  by  sympathy  and  skill,  to  help  his 
associates  in  the  struggle  against  disease. 

But  when  we  look  further  into  the  matter,  we 
find  no  approach  to  uniformity.  A  plant  plays  for  its 
own  hand,  so  to  speak.  A  forest  tree  struggles  against 
its  neighbours,  tries  to  get  some  share  of  light.  A 
small  plant  is  no  less  individualist  and  makes  efforts 
not  to  be  overrun  by  small  vigorous  rivals,  and  among 
most  of  the  invertebrate  animals  and  even  many 
vertebrates  we  find  an  almost  unquaHfied  indi- 
vidualism. The  herring  scatters  her  eggs  in  tlic 
sea,  leaving  the  young  to  take  their  chance.  Each 
embryo  has  a  little  food  provided  for  him  in  the  egg. 
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Save  for  this  (poor  minute  individualist !)  he  must  trust 
to  his  own  resources. 

But  among  the  higher  animals  we  never  see  a 
purely  individualist  system  maintained  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  hfe.  Either  permanently 
or  at  intervals  they  form  associations,  small  or 
great,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  combination. 
The  smallest  and  by  far  the  most  important  association 
is  the  family,  in  the  narrow  sense.  Two  birds,  for 
instance,  pair  together  for  one  season  or  in  some  cases 
for  life.  They  share  pleasure  and  pain,  for  all  the 
hopes  of  both  of  them  are  centred  in  the  same  nest, 
the  same  eggs  and,  soon,  the  same  little  nestlings. 
To  the  feeding  and  the  defence  of  these  nestlings 
both  devote  all  their  days.  Sometimes  such  families 
exist  within  a  larger  group.  Rook  pairs  with  rook, 
and  a  great  number  of  such  pairs  go  to  make  up 
a  rookery.  Their  large  numbers  enable  them  to 
beat  off  such  enemies  as  falcons.  The  bird  of  prey 
must  look  out  for  stragglers,  for  he  dare  not  invade 
the  clanging  populous  rookery.  But  often  in  the 
animal  world  we  find  large  groups  formed  not  of 
pairs,  as  in  the  case  of  rooks,  but  of  individuals. 
Deer  and  antelopes  form  herds,  among  which  a 
polygamous  system  prevails.  The  does  form  the 
harem  of  the  lord  of  the  herd.  But  even  here  there 
is  for  a  time  an  incomplete  and  rudimentary  family. 
The  young  fawn  is  not  only  suckled  by  his  mother, 
but  looks  to  her  for  protection  if  they  happen  to  get 
separated  from  the  herd.  If  a  danger  in  the  shape  of 
man  or  beast  of  prey  appears,  she  encourages  the  enemy 
to  pursue  her,  while  her  young  fawn,  perhaps  at  some 
signal  from  his  mother,  drops  and  disappears  in  the 
long  grass  or  brushwood. 

When  the  association  is  only  temporary,  only  for 
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the  breeding  season,  it  is  often  replaced  by  a  new 
grouping  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  StarHngs,  for 
instance,  break  up  into  pairs  when  the  nesting  time 
comes,  but  as  soon  as  their  young  are  reared,  they 
go  about  in  flocks.  And  so  it  is  with  many  other 
birds.  Wlien  you  see  them  in  flocks,  you  fmd  in  it 
a  reminder  that  the  summer  is  far  advanced.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  fmd  the  great  cami- 
vora  living  together  in  communities.  They  are 
nearly  all  monogamous,  though  in  some  cases — the 
wolves  are  a  well-known  example — fht^v  bunt  in 
packs 

But  the  associations  which  we  tmd  existing  so 
commonly  among  the  higher  animals  do  not  relieve 
the  individual  of  the  necessity  of  defending  himself 
on  occasion.  He  must  be  efficient  not  only  as  a 
member  of  an  association,  but  as  an  individual.  For 
the  rook  to  belong  to  a  rookery  is  much,  but  it  does 
not  mean  freedom  from  all  danger.  The  bird  of  prey 
finds  his  opportunities.  As  to  pairing  and  bringing 
up  a  family,  the  individual  bird  gains  nothing, 
materially  speaking,  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  mother- 
hood, and  even  fatherhood,  brings  with  it  a  heavy 
tax.  It  is  the  young  who  profit.  But  the  parent 
birds  have  their  consolations,  for  their  life  becomes 
more  intense  when  they  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  their  offspring.  Their  altruism  is  an 
expansion  of  their  individualism.  As  with  men — a 
large  proportion  of  them,  I  mean  ;  certainly  not  all 
— the  intensity  of  the  individual  life  finds  expression 
in  sympathy  with  others.  Nature  has  nothing  more 
wonderful  to  show  than  a  linnet  sitting  long  days 
and  nights  on  her  eggs,  or  putting  her  whole  heart 
into  the  feeding  of  her  young.  Unconsciously  she 
b  sacrificing  herself  for  the  good  of  the  species.     But 
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here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  self-sacrifice  being  absolutely 
whole-hearted  is  not  felt  as  a  sacrifice. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  answer  the  question, 
why  it  is  that  in  some  species  pairing  is  the  invariable 
rule,  whereas  in  others  polygamy  prevails.  The  cock 
thrush  works  as  hard  as  his  partner  to  supply  his 
young  with  food.  The  greater  camivora  pair,  and 
father  and  mother  both  help  in  the  rearing  of  their 
young — the  Hon  with  his  two  or  three  wives  is  an 
exception  though  not  a  very  glaring  one — whereas 
among  deer  and  antelopes  polygamy  on  a  large  scale 
prevails,  and  the  father  never  troubles  about  his 
offspring.  They  are  to  him  simply  members  of  the 
herd.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  vigorous  life  of  the 
larger  group,  the  herd,  naturally  tends  to  reduce 
the  smaller  group,  the  family,  to  unimportance. 
But  this  argument  will  hardly  hold  water,  since  rooks 
and  jackdaws  are,  both  of  them,  pairing  species  and 
at  the  same  time  they  live  in  flocks.  Beyond  a  doubt 
the  true  explanation  is  this  :  pairing  takes  place  in 
those  species  whose  habits  render  the  help  of  both 
parents  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  young.  It 
is  not  easy  to  catch  food  for  a  young  tiger,  and, 
therefore,  both  parents  go  hunting  for  the  benefit 
of  their  common  family.  When  one  parent  is  killed, 
the  survivor  may  under  favourable  circumstances 
succeed  in  doing  the  work  of  both,  but  such  cases 
are  rare.  Recently  I  have  heard  on  good  authority 
of  a  cock  blackbird  who  lost  his  mate,  but  succeeded 
single-handed  in  rearing  a  nest  full  of  young.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  say  that  where  the  energies 
of  both  parents  are  not  required  for  the  nurture  of 
the  young,  polygamy  tends  to  make  its  appearance. 
Young  magpies  are  voracious  and  their  food  has  to 
be  carried  to  their  nest  high  aloft.     Hence  magpies 
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pair.  Young  pheasants,  very  soon  after  they  are 
hatched,  pick  up  food  for  themselves.  The  young 
antelope,  as  soon  as  he  is  weaned,  can  find  his  own 
food.  Hence  wc  find  polygamy  among  pheasants 
and  antelopes.  No  doubt  there  are  some  cases  which 
are  difficult  of  explanation.  I  cannot  myself  explain 
why  the  Red  grouse  pair  while  the  Black  grouse  do 
not.  But  a  small  number  of  doubtful  cases  cannot 
be  set  against  an  enormous  mass  in  which  the  explana- 
tion is  clear  and  indisputable.  The  man  who  cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees  is  not  likely  to  solve 
biological  problems.  Monogamy  has  its  origin  in  the 
helplessness  of  the  young.  Of  human  kind  this  is 
true  as  it  is  of  other  animals.  To  the  helplessness 
of  the  yoimg  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  family, 
that  unique  social  institution  on  which  civilisation 
has  been  built  up. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  larger  associations  of  animals. 
As  I  have  said  above,  their  raison  d'itre  is,  as  a  rule, 
mutual  defence.  For  this  purpose  mainly  they  exist, 
for  example  among  monkeys,  pigs,  deer,  antelopes, 
birds.  Among  insects,  we  find  much  more  highly 
organised  associations,  tlie  object  of  which  is  co- 
operative labour  quite  as  much  as  mutual  defence. 
Every  one  is  famihar  with  the  communities  of  bees 
and  ants.  Among  them  we  find  special  work  allotted 
to  different  classes  of  indi\nduals  whose  structure  is 
specially  modified  for  its  performance.  There  are, 
the  queen  bees,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  lay  eggs  and 
populate  the  hive  ;  the  drones,  whose  function  is  sexual 
only.  Then  there  are  the  workers,  in  whom  the  sexual 
organs  are  suppressed.  Thus  there  is  an  anatomical 
and  physiological  specialisation  beyond  anything  we 
find  in  the  human  race.  Among  the  members  of  any 
human  community  are  many  who  can  be  fitted  by 
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education  for  any  work  that  is  likely  to  be  demanded 
of  them,  whereas  among  slave-keeping  ants,  to  take 
an  extreme  case,  we  find  a  soldier  caste,  that  are 
incapable  of  anything  but  fighting.  They  cannot 
even  eat  without  the  help  of  slaves  to  put  the  food 
into  their  mouths.  Any  human  community  whose 
members  had  to  such  an  extent  lost  their  plasticity, 
would  obviously  soon  cease  to  exist.  Quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  anatomical  specialisation,  bees  and 
ants  are  better  suited  for  living  a  corporate  life  than 
men,  for,  guided  as  they  are  mainly  by  instinct,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  dispense  with  individuality  and 
become  the  slaves  of  the  spirit  of  the  hive,  to  use 
Maeterlinck's  expressive  term,  or  the  nest.  A  man  who 
has  no  personality  of  his  own  is  comparatively  useless 
to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  since  it  is 
essential  that  its  component  units  should  have  among 
them  a  great  variety  of  character  and  attainment. 

I  will  now  recall  the  main  facts  that  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear.  There  is  a  struggle  for  existence 
for  all  plants  and  animals.  None  can  be  merely 
onlookers.  Each  individual  has  to  hold  his  own 
against  disease,  heat,  cold,  and  enemies.  There  is 
also  a  struggle  between  group  and  group.  Associa- 
tions of  individuals  exist  for  mutual  defence.  But 
each  individual  must  be  vigorous  and,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  species,  alert  and  intelligent. 
The  incapable  are  got  rid  of  by  natural  selection,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  by  the  environment,  quite 
as  effectively  as  if  no  association  existed.  There  is 
no  room  for  the  inefficient,  since  combination  protects 
only  the  strong  and  capable.  Insect  associations  are 
different  in  that  they  exist  for  co-operation  in  work 
as  much  or  even  more  than  for  mutual  defence. 
The  family,  as  an  association,  stands  by  itself  since 
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the  two  individuals  who  join  in  partnership  gain 
nothing  except  greater  intensity  of  hfe.  It  is  the 
species  that  benefits. 

Now  we  may  go  on  to  meet  a  possible  objection. 
If  there  b  really  a  struggle  for  existence  for  each 
individual  and  for  each  group,  it  seems  curious  on  first 
thoughts  that  so  Httle  sign  of  it  becomes  \asible  to  the 
casual  observer.  He  looks  for  the  red  tooth  and  claw 
that  Tennyson  has  sung  of,  and  fails  to  see  them.  In 
spite  of  this  he  must  know  what  is  going  on.  He  has 
read  or  heard  what  Darwin  says  about  elephants  in 
his  Origin  of  Species.  If  none  were  eliminated,  the 
whole  world  would,  before  many  centuries  have  passed, 
become  crowded  with  elephants,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  elephants  reproduce  their  kind  but  slowly. 
There  must  then  be  some  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
elephant  population.  The  same  line  of  argument  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  convincing  if  we  think  of  that  pro- 
verbially rapid  breeder,  the  rabbit,  or  the  herring  and 
the  cod,  compared  with  whom  the  rabbit  is  miserably 
infertile.  Convinced  by  these  Darwinian  common- 
places, the  casual  observer  wonders,  if  he  has  the 
energy  to  wonder,  that  he  sees  so  little  of  the  working 
of  the  Darwinian  sjrstem.  The  fact  is  that  the  struggle 
goes  on  at  crises  only.  The  rabbit  struggles  only  when 
a  stoat  or  a  goshawk  suddenly  appears,  when  a  ferret 
invades  his  burrow,  when  a  man  with  a  gun  comes 
within  range,  or  when  a  drought  leaves  him  without 
food.  Between  these  times  he  is  free  from  danger 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  free  from 
anxiety.  He  is  always  more  or  less  on  the  alert,  but 
he  has  not  the  human  faculty  of  looking  before  and 
after.  And  so  he  is  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  times  of  struggle.  Among  civilised 
men,  too,  the  struggle  goes  on,  but,  except  for  the 
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poorest,  it  is  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  a  struggle 
against  disease.  Softened  as  it  has  been  by  civilisa- 
tion, it  still  remains  a  very  real  struggle,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  not  far  short  of  50  per  cent, 
of  our  population  are  ehminated  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  twenty-five.^ 

As  among  animals  generally  so  among  men  we  find 
associations.  For  all  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence. 
To  begin  with,  each  man  fights,  mainly  as  an  individual, 
against  disease,  and,  in  primitive  times,  for  all  and 
each  there  were  not  seldom  enemies  against  whom 
they  had  occasionally  as  individuals  to  hold  their  own 
or  else  perish.  But  all  human  beings  are  in  their  early 
years  members  of  an  association,  either  a  family  or 
some  institution  which  takes  its  place.  No  infant  can 
be  a  thorough-going  individuahst,  however  much  he 
may  wish  to  be  his  own  master.  In  ancient  days  there 
was  hardly  a  human  being  who  was  not  throughout  life 
a  member  of  a  closely  knit  community  larger  than  the 
family  ;  hardly  a  man,  and  still  less  a  woman,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  a  tribe  or  a  communal  village.  An 
outcast  from  one  of  these  communities  must  either  get 
admitted  to  another  or  else  lead  a  very  precarious 
existence  as  an  Ishmaelite,  for  no  one  could  stand  alone 
in  such  lawless  times.  And  so  the  tribe  and,  later,  the 
village  community,  grew  strong.  But  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  institution  of  the  family  developed  and  throve 
within  these  larger  associations.  The  strong  bond 
between  tribesmen  did  not  weaken  the  bond  between 
kinsmen.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  shadowy  pre- 
historic time,  when  according  to  some  high  authorities 
the  tribe  consisted  not  of  families  but  of  individuals,  a 
time  when  there  was  nothing  that  we  can  dignify  with 
the  name  of  marriage.     Either  such  a  state  of  things 

»  See  Chap.  IX. 
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existed  or  an  approximation  to  it,  for  even  now  we  find 
in  not  a  few  tribes  an  almost  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness. Still  even  in  such  cases  there  is  family  life  of 
a  kind.  Children  are  cared  for  by  women  whom  they 
look  upon  as  their  mothers,  and  in  most  cases  are 
owned  by  men  who,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
recognise  the  duties  of  fatherhood.  Later  on  we  find 
the  patriarchal  system  firmly  established  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  human  race.  Monogamy  is  the 
general  rule,  and  the  husband  is  the  ruler  of  the  family, 
having  among  many  peoples  almost  despotic  power. 
This  power  is,  as  a  rule,  founded  on  religion.  Firm 
on  this  basis  it  still  stands  unshaken  among  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese.  They  worship  their  ancestors,  who, 
they  believe,  are  still  alive  in  as  true  a  sense  as  they 
themselves  are,  and  this  worship  can  be  carried  on 
only  by  a  male  descendant.  How  it  came  about  that 
this  idea  established  itself  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  religion  of  so  many  peoples,  we  need  not  now 
enquire. 

The  vigour  of  family  life  did  not  interfere  with  the 
life  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  village.  Closely  bound  as  a 
man  was  to  all  members  of  his  family,  he  could  never 
forget  what  he  owed  to  his  tribe  or  his  village.  Tlu n* 
were  enemies  all  around,  rival  tribes  or  rival  villai^i  s, 
and  it  was  only  by  banding  themselves  together  in 
larger  groups  that  families  could  hope  to  escape  destruc- 
tion. The  necessity  for  mutual  defence  is  the  bond 
which  holds  the  tribe  or  the  village  together.  Co- 
operative labour  and  the  holding  of  property  in  common 
are  minor  matters.  The  tribe  has  land  on  which  the 
cattle  owned  by  the  tribesmen  graze,  and  private 
property  in  land  does  not  as  yet  exist.  After  a  time, 
when  tillage  comes  in,  some  part  of  the  tribal  land  is 
divided  among  families.    Every  year  there  is  a  re- 
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division.  But  this  annual  distribution  gives  much 
trouble,  and  the  system  is  modified,  the  land  being 
re-distributed  at  longer  intervals.  Each  year  when 
the  crops  have  been  gathered  the  land  again  becomes 
common  land,  and  is  used  by  all  members  of  the  tribe 
for  grazing  their  cattle,  and  even  in  the  matter  of 
tillage  there  are  rules  which  all  alike  must  follow. 
After  a  time  villages  develop.  Agriculture  under  the 
purely  tribal  system  had  been  extrernely  rudimentary. 
Now  permanent  settlements  are  formed  and  it  makes 
progress.  Certain  families  we  must  think  of  as  settling 
in  certain  parts  of  the  tribe's  domain,  and  each  group 
of  families  forms  a  village — such  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  process.  The  land  belongs  to  the  village, 
but  the  arable  is  allotted  to  families  and  in  process 
of  time  the  practice  of  re-division  tends  to  disappear, 
though  it  still  survives  in  Russia.  But  that  part  of 
the  grass  land  which  was  reserved  for  hay  long  con- 
tinued to  be  annually  re-distributed  in  European 
countries,  and  examples  of  the  practice  were  to  be 
found  in  England  in  quite  recent  times.  In  most 
cases  in  England  and  Western  Europe  generally  the 
meadow-land,  like  the  arable,  became  private  property. 
The  waste  land,  on  which  the  cattle  of  the  villagers 
grazed  and  with  which  we  are  still  familiar  as  common 
land,  in  many  places  escaped  enclosure  longer,  and 
not  a  few  commons  still  survive  as  vestiges  of  an 
economic  system  that  has  passed  away.  When  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  from  without,  since  the  law 
was  becoming  strong,  when  the  men  of  energy  and 
enterprise  were  hastening  to  cut  themselves  free  from 
associates  who  loved  nothing  so  much  as  the  old  rut 
of  custom  and  tradition,  such  little  communities  began 
to  disintegrate.  There  were  many  who  kicked  against 
the  intolerable  fetters  put  upon  them  by  the  village 
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system,  which  obliged  ail  to  grow  the  same  crop  and 
cut  it  at  the  same  time.  They  longed  for  private 
property  that  they  could  make  the  most  of.  And 
Parliament,  siding  with  the  individualists,  passed 
many  hundreds  of  bills  authorising  the  enclosure  of  open 
land  and  its  transference  from  the  village  to  private 
owners.  Compensation  sometimes  adequate,  but  often 
very  inadequate,  was  paid  to  those  who  had  the  right 
of  commonage,  and  so  a  system,  out  of  which  the  life 
had  departed  or  was  departing,  was  hurried  out  of 
existence  by  the  Legislature. 

Individualism  had,  of  course,  never  been  absolutely 
crushed  even  at  times  and  places  where  socialistic 
institutions  seemed  to  make  the  man  only  a  component 
unit  of  a  community.  But  individualism  was  now  to 
be  dominant.  When  the  change  in  our  land  system 
was  being  completed,  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century,  mechanical  inventions  came  thick  and  fast, 
bringing  about  a  social  revolution.  Notable  amonjr 
them  were  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power  loom 
There  followed  soon  the  steam  engine  with  its  endless 
applications.  Instead  of  working  in  their  cottages  at 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  breaking  the  monotony 
of  their  work  with  gardening  and  such  things,  men 
were  massed  together  in  factories.  The  age  of  rapid 
progress,  of  wealth,  of  strain  and  stress,  had  begun. 
Huge  fortunes  were  piled  up,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  men  lived  in  greater  misery  than  the  poorest 
of  former  times,  and,  what  made  matters  worse,  lived 
in  sight  of  almost  boundless  wealth. 

Individualism,  suddenly  full  blown  and  utterly 
reckless,  was  oppressive  and  produced  misery  that 
beggars  description.  Naturally  the  oppressed  resorted 
to  combination  in  order  to  resist  the  strong.  When 
it  was  found  that  machine-breaking  was  of  no  avail, 
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they  turned  to  trade-unionism.  For  when  men  cannot 
hold  their  own  as  individuals,  they,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  try  the  only  alternative.  On  the  one  side  was 
capital  ever  amassing  more  wealth  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  high-minded  individuals,  ready  to  use  any 
means,  however  oppressive,  to  get  money.  On  the 
other  were  the  workers,  who  felt  that  they  had  a  right 
to  a  far  larger  share  or  even  to  all  the  wealth  produced. 
As  the  communal  village  in  ancient  times  was  strong 
because  it  had  to  resist  the  neighbouring  villages  or 
the  extortions  of  some  feudal  baron  or  some  rajah, 
so  trade-unionism  derives  its  strength  from  the  fact 
that  capitalism  is  oppressive.  If  the  workers  were 
guaranteed  a  fair  share  of  profits  and  were  not  liable 
to  dismissal  at  short  notice,  the  trade-union  would 
melt  away. 

But  since  the  trade-union  is  only  partially  success- 
ful, since  capital  is  still  in  some  cases  very  oppressive, 
the  socialist  movement  is  strong.  It  proposes  as  the 
only  remedy  for  existing  evils,  that  all  land,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  production  and  distribution,  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  state.  Under  this  system 
there  is  to  be  no  capitalist  and  no  capital.  The  state 
is  to  manufacture  everything  that  is  wanted.  And 
here  we  must  notice  a  marked  difference  between  the 
old  socialism,  the  semi-socialism,  I  mean,  of  the  com- 
munal village,  and  the  new  socialism.  In  the  communal 
village  the  institution  of  the  family  was  strong.  A 
man's  house  was  his  castle,  a  man's  kinsmen  were 
those  to  whom  he  looked  to  help  him  in  need  and  to 
avenge  him  if  slain.  But_  socialism  looksaskance  at 
the  family  and  every_thin£jc£pnected  with  it.  And 
nH^un^turaHy.  For  why  does""a  man  accumulate 
capital  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  wishes  to  give  his  children 
a  good  start  in  life  or  to  found  a  family  ?     To  Walter 
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Scott  to  be  a  great  novelist  was  but  a  small  thing.  He 
wished  to  be  a  laird.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  family 
is  an  institution  which  naturally  leads  to  capitalism. 
In  ancient  times  the  accumulation  of  capital  was  very 
difficult,  so  that,  though  the  motive  was  always  present, 
the  results  showed  themselves  only  in  a  modest  form, 
and  the  family  system,  though  it  inclined  men  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  yet  provoked  no  antagonism.  Now 
its  inevitable  tendency  has  become  plain.  Hence  the 
extreme,  thorough-going  socialist  has  marked  down 
the  family  for  destruction.  Ruskin,  in  some  ways 
a  socialist  and  certainly  very  strongly  anti-capitalist, 
was  also  a  great  believer  in  family  life.  But  he  did 
not  see  the  inevitable  tendency  of  socialism.  What- 
ever individual  socialists,  here  and  there,  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  :  the 
existence  of  the  family  bars  the  way  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  cardinal  economic  doctrine  of  socialism. 

I  must  now  give  further  definition  of  several  terms 
which  I  have  had  to  use  constantly.  Individuahsm, 
in  its  extreme  form,  holds  that  the  only  duties  of  the 
state  are  to  defend  the  country  from  foreign  foes 
and  to  protect  each  citizen  from  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  other  citizens.  Each  man  is  to  be  free, 
his  liberty  being  only  limited,  to  quote  Herbert 
Spencer's  formula,  by  the  like  liberty  of  others 
But  even  the  most  thorough-going  individualist 
recognises  that  a  man  must  belong  to  one  small 
association,  namely,  to  a  family.  And,  further,  all 
reasonable  individualists  hold  that  the  state  may  with 
advantage  go  beyond  its  minimum  r61e  and,  for  example, 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried 
on  in  factories.  A  full-blown  sociaUst  maintains, 
as  I  have  said,  that  production  and  distribution 
should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  that 
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private  property  should  be  limited  to  what  political 
economists  call  consumption  goods  (abominable  name  !) 
such  as  food,  clothes,  furniture,  works  of  art.     Since 
private  property  is  to  be  thus  limited  in  amount, 
there  is  to  be  no  usury.    The  exaction  of  interest  on 
a  loan  is  condemned  as  wrong.    A  man  is  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  state  for  the  work  he  does,  but 
as  to  the  principle  to  be  followed — whether  all  are 
to  be  paid  equally,  whether  high-class  work  is  to  be 
more  highly  paid  or  whether  degrading  disagreeable 
work  is  to  receive  specially  favourable  consideration  x)./  y-  ■ 
— on  these  questions  socialists  are  not  agreed.     For^^^^^'" 
the  economic  system  that  I  have  outlined  collectivism       r' 
is  a  good  and  expressive  name.     But  the  sociahst,  li  aJ^j^ J 
as  dijtinguished_from  the  mere  collectivist,  accepts 
collectivism,    together    with    what    he    considers    its 
inevitable  implications.     He  is  the  champion,   as   I 
have  said,  of  the  big  association  against  the  small, 
of  the  state  against  the  family.     As  soon  as  physio- 
logical  necessities   permit,    the   state   is   to    assume 
responsibility  for  the  up-bringing  of  the  child'  though 
his  mother  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  charge  of 
him.     This  I  take  to  be  the  view  of  orthodox  socialism, 
if  as  yet  we  can  say  what  is  orthodox  and  what  is  not. 
Some  socialists,  no  doubt,  think  differently,  but  their 
actual  economic  doctrine  leads  inevitably,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  the  family. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  state  is  to  under- 
take the  education  of  all  children.     So  that  it  will  \ 
have  on  its  hands  the  production  andf  distribution  j 
oT  goods,  the  nursing  of  infants,  and  the  education  J 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

This  irftrbductory  chapter  was  intended  to  be 
almost  entirely  explanatory  while  comment  was  to 
stand   over   for    the    present.      But    I    cannot   help 
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pointing  out  now  what  a  picture  is  here  presented. 
The  family,  that  small  association  on  which  man  so 
largely  depKinds  for  his  hold  on  life,  is  to  pass  away. 
In  its  place  is  to  be  put  a  gigantic  bureaucracy,  too 
big  and  machine-Hke  to  retain  any  remnant  of  human 
sympathy,  and  this  huge  system,  this  machine,  is 
to  rule  despotically  over  a  crowd  of  helpless  individuals. 
I  must  now  call  attention  to  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  old  sociahsm  and  the  new.  Socialism  in 
its  ancient  form,  the  socialism  of  tlie  tribe  or  the 
village  community,  did  not  come  into  conflict  with 
Darwinian  principles.  Obviously  so,  since  it  was  a 
successful  working  system  for  many  thousands  of 
years.  Though  it  allowed  the  institution  of  the 
family,  and  with  it,  affection,  tenderness,  sympathy, 
to  thrive  and  develop,  yet  it  did  not  check  the 
eUmination  of  the  unfit.  The  new  socialism  is  as 
antagonistic  to  the  old  as  it  is  to  capitaHsm  itself. 
War  was  the  very  life  of  the  ancient  tribes  and 
villages.  An  inefficient  tribe  or  village  was  wiped 
out  bodily,  and  there  was  no  room  for  the  ne'er-do- 
weel  within  the  small  community.  The  new  sociaHsni 
aims  at  putting  a  stop  to  the  struggle  for  existence 
altogether.  There  is  to  be,  if  not  a  luxurious,  yet  a 
soKt,  environment  for  all.  The  large  elimination  of 
the  unfit,  which  still  goes  on  in  spite  of  our  science 
and  our  wealth,  is  to  be  stopped.  When  a  socialist 
takes  any  notice  of  Darwinian  principles,  he  admits, 
apparently,  that  the  human  race  has  gained  its  present 
character,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  through 
natural  selection.  But  the  time  for  such  inhuman 
methods,  he  imagines,  is  over.  The  struggle  for 
existence  has  done  its  work.  The  work  remains. 
Strength  and  energy  have  been  won  and  cannot  bo 
andermined  by  any  new-fangled  system.    He  dreams 
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not  of  retrogression,  of  the  possible  loss  of  all  the 
qualities  that  natural  selection  has  produced  in  man 
in  the  course  of  ages.  The  work  of  evolution,  such 
seems  to  be  the  theory,  has  been  to  provide  material 
for  the  socialist  to  play  with. 

In  order  to  understand  our  present  problems, 
to  diagnose  the  diseases  of  our  existing  social  order 
and  to  distinguish  quack  remedies  from  true,  it  is 
important  to  pursue  the  historical  method.  We 
must  study  the  semi-socialistic  system  which  fostered 
civiHsation  in  its  early  days.  We  must  see  clearly 
wherein  lay  the  strength  of  the  communal  village, 
and  realise  how  it  differed  from  the  socialistic  institu- 
tions we  are  now  threatened  with.  When  we  have 
investigated  the  life  of  such  primitive  communities 
and  the  part  they  have  played  in  human  history, 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the 
cause  of  their  disintegration  and  the  rise  and  the 
nature  of  individualism.  One  primitive  social 
institution,  the  family,  we  shall  see  surviving,  though 
not  so  strong  as  of  old,  amid  the  wreck  of  the  others. 
As  we  proceed,  it  will  be  clear  that  at  all  stages  the 
rigorous  elimination  of  the  inefficient  has  been  an 
essential  condition  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  present  stage  differs  but  little 
from  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  birth  of  a  new  social  organisation  necessarily 
involves  suffering,  and  the  birth  of  the  modern 
competitive  system  has  been  fraught  with  misery 
so  great  that  the  tale  of  it  would  curdle  the  blood, 
had  we  only  imagination  enough  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  facts  when  we  hear  of  them.  The  worst 
of  the  evil  is,  in  my  opinion,  over.  Yet  great  evils 
remain.  When  I  have  shown  how  the  whole  fabric 
of    our  modern  civilisation — its  noble    achievements 
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and  its  miseries,  its  splendours  and  its  slums — is 
based  on  the  struggle  for  existence  and  natural 
selection,  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  clear  how 
socialism  fails  as  a  remedy  and  also  to  point  out 
that  the  future  has  in  store  some  mitigations,  and  no 
small  ones,  of  our  present  evils.  But  for  each  age  its 
own  social  problems.  When  these  that  now  press 
for  solution  have  been  grappled  with  or  have  worked 
themselves  out,  we  may  be  sure  that  others  not  less 
urgent  or  less  puzzling  will  arise. 

So  far,  Social  Evolution  has  moved  towards  the 
higher,  and  the  nobler.  Often  a  rapid  transition  has 
entailed  endless  misery,  and  there  have  been  examples 
of  local  retrogression,  of  the  passing  away  of  great 
civilisations.  But  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  Social 
Evolution  we  may  apply  to  it  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
grand  lines — 

"  It  maketh  and  unmaketh,  mending  all: 

What  it  hath  wrought  is  better  than  had  been; 
Slow  grows  the  splendid  pattern  that  it  plans 
Its  wistful  hands  between." 

Let  us  hope  this  will  always  remain  true. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  FAMILY 

ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS — POLYGAMY — THE  FAMILY  BECOMES 

A    RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTION THE    PATRIARCHAL    FAMILY 

ANCESTOR      WORSHIP — CHASTITY EVOLUTION      OF      THE 

FAMILY — THE  JOINT  UNDIVIDED  FAMILY. 

THE  institution  of  the  family  rests  on  a  firm 
physiological  basis.  When  the  young  are  born 
helpless  and  require  careful  and  prolonged  nurture 
there  must  be  a  family  system  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  species  which  trust  to  mere  numbers  for  the 
preservation  of  their  kind,  which  fling  them  into  the 
world  with  only  a  few  days'  food  to  give  them  a 
start,  as  fish  for  the  most  part  do,  there  is  no  parental 
instinct.  But  animals  that  we  consider  high  in  the 
scale  are  remarkable  for  the  strong  affection  of  parent 
for  child,  though  in  polygamous  species  this  shows 
itself  only  in  the  mothers.  It  is  only  where  parental 
affection  is  highly  developed  that  we  find  much 
intelligence.  The  young  fish  that  have  to  fend  for 
themselves  directly  they  emerge  from  the  egg  have 
only  unvarying  or  little  varying  instincts  as  their 
guides  amid  the  perils  of  life.  It  is  only  where  the 
young  are  sheltered  from  the  stress  of  natural  selection 
for  a  considerable  time  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  intelligence.  Intelhgence  is 
developed  by  play,  by  making  endless  experiments, 
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by  imH*»^^,  by  attention  to  parental  teaching. 
Youi^  OKMikeys,  poppies,  kittens,  tigers,  lions,  in 
short  aU  the  more  intelligent  mammals,  arc  great  at 
play.  They  aU  iearo  also  by  the  help  of  instruction 
or  by  maldi^  experiments,  what  b  good  to  eat  and 
what  fit  not,  wbo  are  their  enemies  and  who  are  their 
friefidi.  It  is  only  those  who  have  no  capacity  for 
If^tyh^  that  are  bom  with  highly  developed  instincts 
—the  caterpillar,  for  example,  that  is  able  to 
•pin  hb  cocoon  without  any  practice  or  instruction. 
B«t  every  animal  that  is  capable  of  learning  has 
hminiif  lev  perfectly  formed,  less  ready  for  immediate 
Qie.  Stroi^  in  intelligence,  weak  in  instinct,  is  the 
r«le  and  mm  mtmi.  A  man  has  almost  nothing  of 
teethict.  To  sack  is  almost  the  only  instinct,  perfect 
or  nearly  so  at  birth,  which  a  baby  has  to  help  him. 
His  time  ol  intoUle  helplessness  lasts  far  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  creature,  and  as  his  infancy  and 
dcpendeooe  on  others  lasts  far  longer,  so  his  power 
of  leatninf  it  ahnoet  immeasurably  greater,  than 
that  of  the  aaimab  who  come  next  to  him  in  the 
scale  of  intelUgenoe.  No  wonder  that  in  man  we 
find  parental  affection  at  its  highest  t  The  fate  of 
the  child  depends  on  its  nurture  and  education. 
And  save  in  vmy  exceptional  circumstances  no  one 
cxoppt  its  own  parents  is  likely  to  take  the  infinite 
pains  that  proper  nurture  requires. 

I  have  thawn  how  polygamy  arises  among  birds 
and  mammalii  in  thoee  species  in  which  the  young 
are  very  toon  alter  birth  able  to  find  their  own  food 
and  generaOy  to  k>ok  after  themselves.  The  same 
piiiKipie  operates  among  men.  The  approximate 
eqoiBty  hi  nnmbert  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  the  only 
catae  of  the  infreqnency  of  polygamy.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  It  is  mnch  commoner  in  southern  climes 
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where  the  up-bringing  of  children  is  comparatively 
easy  than  in  the  stern  hard  north  that  gives  nothing 
except  to  the  strenuous,  the  industrious.  To  the 
hardness  of  the  northern  climate  we  may  trace  the 
strong  affection  that  is  a  characteristic  of  the  northern 
peoples.  The  need  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel 
is  more  urgent  and  less  easily  satisfied  in  the  north, 
and  this  necessitates  a  more  careful  nurture  of  children, 
and  more  self-sacrifice  on  the  part. of  parents.  Hence 
the  warmth  of  parental  affection  and  the  strength 
of  the  family  tie  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  northern  peoples,  and  in  particular  of  those 
of  Teuton  blood.  They  have  lifted  family  affection 
to  a  higher  plane  and  made  it  an  integral  part  of 
western  Christianity.  And  even  now  it  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  strength  though  the  religious  sanction 
has  grown  weak  or  even  died  out. 

Based  originally  on  physiological  necessity  the 
family  became  in  very  early  times  a  religious  institu- 
tion. It  is  of  the  nature  of  religion  to  consecrate 
and  absorb  into  itself  all  that  is  most  earnest  in 
human  life.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  therefore, 
when  we  find  that  the  races  that  have  peopled  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe  regard,  or  formerly 
regarded,  the  family  as  a  uniquely  sacred  institution. 
Each  household  had  its  Penates,  its  household  gods, 
and  the  worship  of  them  centred  round  the  hearth, 
which  had  a  pecuhar  sanctity  of  its  own.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  wherever  this  cult  estabUshed  itself 
the  family  has  assumed  the  patriarchal  form. 

Not  long  ago  the  patriarchal  family,  over  which 
the  paterfamilias  ruled  with  absolute  sway,  was 
considered  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  the  family. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  such  a  system  that  descent 
was    traced    through    the    male    line.      Readers    of 
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Aeschylus  wiU  recall  a  story  that  illustrates  this — 
how  Orestes  killed  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  thus 
avenging  his  father  Agamemnon  whom  she  had 
murdered :  how  the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  the  guilt 
of  blood,  pursued  him  :  how  he  was  tried  before  a 
tribunal  at  Athens  and  Pallas  Athena  sat  as  president : 
and  how  he  maintained  that  there  was  no  tie  of  blood 
between  himself  and  his  mother.  This  is  the  strange 
theory  that  we  have  in  Plato,  who  held  that  a  mother 
is  to  the  child  only  as  the  soil  is  to  the  plant. 

The  patriarchal  family  has  now  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  there  are  authorities  who  hold  that 
there  was  a  period  that  may  be  described  as  definitely 
matriarchal  and  that  such  a  matriarchal  stage  was 
strictly  speaking  primitive.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  view.  Darwin  held  with 
good  reason  that  male  jealousy  is  too  strong  to  allow 
a  completely  developed  matriarchal  regime  to  arise, 
and  probably  Professor  Starcke  is  right  when  he 
maintains  that  the  primitive  family  group  was  ruled 
by  the  father  in  virtue  of  his  physical  superiority. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  some  peoples  living  under 
what  may  be  called  a  matriarchal  regime,  though 
the  power  of  the  materfamilias  is  not  definite  and 
indisputable  as  is  that  of  the  paterfamilias  in  races 
where  the  patriarchal  system  obtains.  Perhaps  most 
notable  among  these  matriarchal  peoples  are  the 
Nairs  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The  women,  it  is  true, 
are  only  allowed  to  marry  men  of  their  own  or  of  a 
higher  caste.  But  within  these  limits  there  is  the 
greatest  license.  The  wife  keeps  house  and  rules  it, 
or  else  her  mother  or  uncle  or  brother  keeps  house 
for  her.  Tliere  she  receives  her  husbands  (for  there 
are  more  than  one)  and  she  certainly  occupies  a 
position    of   great   importance   and   influence.    But 
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this  Nair  system  of  marriage,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
polyandry,  is  probably  not  primitive,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  all  races  have  passed  through  such 
a  stage.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  too  we  find 
a  sort  of  matriarchal  system.  Women  were  allowed 
to  hold  property  and  thus  they  gained  power.  Among 
the  Touaregs  also  the  high  position  occupied  by 
women  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  family  has  been  over-hastily  labelled 
matriarchal,  merely  because  it  was  not  definitely 
patriarchal  and  because  considerable  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  women.  Then,  too,  the  large  number 
of  goddesses,  such  as  Ceres  and  Minerva,  to  whom 
men  prayed  to  help  them  in  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
is  conclusive  proof,  to  some  men,  of  an  age  when 
women  led  the  march  of  progress  while  men  were 
comparatively  barbarous.  But  this  is  to  build  a 
very  big  theory  on  a  very  small  foundation.  Let  us 
take  it  as  evidence  that  women  were  not  treated  as 
non-entities. 

But  beyond  doubt  all  races  have  passed  through  a 
stage  which  cannot  be  described  as  definitely  patriarchal. 
When  clans  were  first  formed,  it  seems  that  the  family 
tended  to  disintegrate,  a  phenomenon  that  requires 
investigation.  Among  birds  of  gregarious  habit,  for 
exampleamong  rooks,  we  find  the  family  tie  very  strong 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  large  association 
does  not  weaken  the  smaller.  But  among  primitive 
men  it  was  otherwise.  Complicating  factors  came  in. 
A  child  might  belong  in  law  to  a  man  who  was  not 
actually  his  father.  And  thus  it  is  probable  that  men 
were  often  content  with  the  possession  of  children, 
not  caring  much  whether  they  were  their  own  offspring 
or  not.  Hence  the  common  practice  of  lending  wives, 
a   form   of   barbarous   hospitality.     One   is   loth   to 
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attribute  horrid  ideas  and  horrid  practices  to  primitive 
men.  our  own  remote  ancestors,  to  put  them  in  the 
matter  of  wedlock  on  a  lower  level  than  the  higher 
apes.  But  customs  still  prevalent  among  barbarians 
almost  comf>el  us  to  do  so.  Licentiousness  was,  no 
doubt,  very  prevalent  and  still  obtains  to  an  astonish- 
ing extent  in  many  tribes,  notably  among  the  Todas. 
But  nowhere  does  it  amount  to  absolute  promiscuity. 
And  nowhere  does  it  destroy  the  family.  The  wife 
keeps  house  for  her  husband,  and  this  he  regards 
as  her  important  duty.  The  children,  whoever  may 
be  their  sire,  are  his  property.  It  is  enough  for 
him  that  he  is,  legally  speaking,  their  father,  for  the 
law  of  custom  within  the  tribe  is  strong  and  guarantees 
him  in  possession,  thus,  apparently,  disarming  male 
jealousy.  And  so,  even  during  the  period  when  some- 
thing approaching  to  promiscuity  prevailed,  the 
institution  of  the  family,  though,  of  course,  en- 
feebled, was  yet  quite  alive.  The  fact,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  that  the  family  systenj  even  at  its  weakest 
had  still  much  life  in  it,  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
inquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  still  more 
important  is  the  fact — and  here  there  is  little  room 
for  dispute — that  races  or  peoples,  among  which  a 
definitely  patriarchal  form  of  the  family  has  grown 
up  and  maintained  itself,  have  advanced  in  civilisation 
far  more  than  peoples  among  whom  the  family  is 
matriarchal,  or  only  very  vaguely  patriarchal.  It  is 
known  to  everyone  that  the  authority  of  the  father 
among  the  Romans  was  of  the  sternest  type,  and  the 
Romans  were  a  representative  Aryan  people.  We  find 
the  father  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  house  wherever 
the  people  that  we  count  Aryan  are  found,  among 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  among  the  Hindus.  Among 
the  Jews  also  flic  familv  was  distinctly  patrinrrbnl 
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and  it  is  so  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
peoples  that  I  have  mentioned  include  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  for  the 
Chinese  alone  number  nearly  or  quite  400,000,000, 
and  the  population  of  British  India  (not  far  from 
300,000,000)  is  largely  composed  of  Hindus.  In 
fact  wherever  family  life  is  strongly  developed  it  is 
patriarchal.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  within 
the  little  village  communities  that  almost  all  over  the 
world  were  long  so  full  of  vitality,  the  family  system 
grew  strong.  The  unit  of  the  village  as  of  the  tribe 
was  the  family.  Where  the  social  unit  at  the  base 
has  been  strong  and  well  defined,  there  civilisation 
has  been  carried  far.  Tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  the  institution  of  the  family  was  weak  and 
undeveloped  have  remained  feeble  and  unimportant, 
though  highly  interesting  to  the  anthropologist.  The 
absence  of  genuine  family  life  means  a  kind  of  in- 
dividualism for  which  man  is  not  suited. 

Without  religion  the  institution  of  the  family 
could  never  have  grown  strong  as  we  find  it  among 
the  Hindus  and  other  peoples.  When  a  Hindu 
dies  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  family. 
He  becomes  a  divine  being,  but  he  does  not  pass  out 
of  the  life  of  the  household.  The  Hindu  addresses 
prayers  to  his  ancestors,  almost  as  if  they  were  gods, 
and  his  first  duty  is  to  beget  a  son  to  carry  on  the 
family  worship.  The  Romans  worshipped  the  Lares, 
the  Penates,  i.e.  the  dead,  the  House  Spirits.  The 
hearth  was  a  sacred  place  where  the  House  spirits 
were  believed  specially  to  reside,  and  it  communicated 
its  sanctity  to  the  whole  house.  Hence  the  astonish- 
ing secrecy  of  domestic  life  in  India,  maintained,  it 
is  said,  even  by  very  poor  people.  The  household 
worship  is  a  thing  in  which  no  stranger  must  share. 
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And  as  a  relic  of  this,  a  faint  spark  amid  the  ashes  on 
the  ancient  hearth,  we  have  the  saying,  "  An  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle." 

The  worship  of  the  House  Spirits  struck  very  deep 
root  among  the  Romans.  Among  other  European 
peoples  we  find  a  House  Spirit,  but  its  existence  is 
much  less  distinct.  Christianity  has  impressed  itself 
so  deeply  on  European  thought,  that  many  primitive 
beliefs  and  customs  have  become  almost  unrecognis- 
able even  where  vestiges  of  them  exist.  To  a  China- 
man or  a  Japanese  the  worship  of  his  ancestors  is  the 
most  real  part  of  his  religion.  It  has  proved  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  since  mission- 
aries insist  that  it  is  a  superstition  and  incompatible 
with  the  faith  they  preach.  "  Twice  a  year  at  least  " 
— I  quote  from  Mr.  Cockbum's  excellent  book  John 
Chinaman  (p.  35)  **  food  and  drink  are  offered  to  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  and  on  these  occasions  piles  of 
paper  money  and  paper  clothes,  miniature  houses 
and  representations  of  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  paper 
sedan  chairs  and  paper  bearers,  paper  opium,  pipes  and 
lamps,  the  implements  of  gambling  and  the  requisites 
of  pleasure,  everjrthing  which  could  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  dead,  judging  by  their  predilections 
when  alive — all  are  burnt  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  filial  piety  has  no  misgivings  that  the  transparent 
shams  are  transported  as  ghostly  realities  to  the  right 
parties  in  the  land  of  shades."  The  Chinese  have 
a  way  of  rendering  ridiculous  and  farcical  what  they 
consider  most  solemn  and  serious.  But  no  doubt 
these  childish  ceremonies  help  to  make  their  belief  in  the 
survival  of  their  ancestors  a  reality.  A  Chinaman, 
a  Japanese,  or  a  Hindu  is  not  a  mere  isolated  individual, 
but  he  is  a  link  in  a  long  chain  and  he  has  solemn 
duties  to  his  predecessors  which  it  is  a  grievous  sin 
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to  neglect.  This  point  came  out  in  a  very  curious 
way  in  a  census  return  sent  in  by  a  Hindu.  The 
story  is  told  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall — I  quote  from 
memory  but  feel  sure  that  but  for  verbal  inaccuracies 
I  give  the  story  correctly.  One  of  the  questions  to 
be  answered  was,  **  Who  is  the  head  of  your  family  ?  " 
A  dead  man  was  named.  "  What  is  his  means  of 
subsistence  ?  "  "He  subsists  on  an  endowment." 
"  Can  he  read  and  write  ?  "     *'  He  is  omniscient." 

Based  thus  on  a  religious  foundation  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  father's  power  was  almost  unlimited. 
A  Roman  father,  when  his  wife  presented  him  with 
a  child,  might  either  take  it  up  and  rear  it  or  he  might 
refuse  to  take  it  up,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  live.  When  the  son  was  grown  up,  the 
father  had  still  the  right  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
gods  alone  had  the  right  to  punish  a  father  who  made 
a  cruel  use  of  his  power,  and  the  gods  either  did  not 
exercise  their  right  or  postponed  its  exercise  till  the 
offender  passed  to  another  world.  Among  fathers 
were,  no  doubt,  a  few  who,  like  Macbeth,  were  ready 
to  "  jump  the  life  to  come  "  if  only  they  were  not 
punished  here  on  earth. 

When  a  girl  married  she  became  in  law  the  child 
of  her  husband.  She  was  "  in  manu  viri,"  which 
means  that  all  the  right  that  her  father  had  had  over 
her  passed  to  her  husband.  In  course  of  time  the 
sternness  of  Roman  law  became  much  mitigated,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  that  men 
thought  of  a  father  as  having  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  son.  In  China,  even  now,  parental 
authority  is  very  great.  Confucius  wrote  much 
about  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents  :  about 
the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  he  said  nothing. 
Of  course  if  they  are  harsh  and  cruel  their  sons  may, 
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in  spite  of  Confucius  and  his  maxims,  repay  them  in 
kind.  But  that  is  a  very  dangerous  game.  Some 
years  back  a  Chinaman  flogged  his  mother.  He 
was,  of  course,  put  to  death — cut  into  pieces — and 
the  whole  family  was  punished.  The  penalties  were 
so  various  and  fell  on  so  many  heads  that  I  have  not 
space  to  recite  them  in  detail. 

Wherever  the  home  has  been  highly  developed, 
it  has  been  founded  on  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
father.  Out  of  this  grew  what  seems  to  us  more 
essential,  more  fundamental — the  chastity  of  the  wife. 
But,  as  so  often  happens,  we  find  our  grandest  ideas 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  very  humble  origin.  A  wife 
was  the  property  of  her  husband,  so  that  adultery 
committed  by  her  was  a  violation  of  proprietary 
right.  In  an  earlier  stage,  as  I  have  said,  husbands 
proved  that  they  had  this  proprietary  right  by 
lending  their  wives.  However,  as  a  nobler  idea  of 
the  family  arose,  unchastity  in  the  wife  became  an 
intolerable  offence. 

But  how  did  this  nobler  idea  of  the  home  arise  ? 
Myself  I  think  it  had  a  very  simple  and  obvious 
origin.  The  fact  of  heredity,  that  children  tend  to 
resemble  their  parents,  cannot  entirely  escape  the 
observation  of  a  barbarian.  It  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  lord  of  the  household  if  his  reputed  children 
resembled,  not  himself,  but  some  other  member  of 
the  tribe  :  he  would  be  perpetually  reminded  that 
his  proprietary  rights  had  been  violated.  Later  on, 
this  motive  was  reinforced  by  another,  by  the  wish  to 
keep  the  blood  uncontaminated.  For  even  primitive 
man  could  not  fail  to  realise  that  a  child  bom  of  a 
good  stock  is  likely  to  grow  up  a  finer  man  than 
one  sprung  from  an  inferior  line.  And  thus  as  soon 
as  the  idea  of  the  family  took  definite  shape  and 
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became  firmly  rooted,  the  old  happy-go-lucky  system 
tended  to  die  out  and  chastity  in  the  wife  came  to  be 
ranked  among  things  primary  and  fundamental. 
Dr.  Hearn,  whose  book  The  Aryan  Household  should 
be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  subject, 
would  hardly  agree  to  this.  In  his  opinion  the  tie 
between  the  members  of  a  family  was  not  one  of 
blood,  but  community  of  domestic  worship.  But 
this  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Primitive 
religions  do  not  originate  anything.  They  consecrate 
what  has  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  important, 
such  elemental  things  as  birth,  marriage,  death. 
Religion  could  not  consecrate  the  family  before  it 
existed.  Moreover,  when  there  is  a  blood  feud,  it  is 
a  war,  not  between  two  households,  but  between 
families  in  a  larger  sense.  All  those  who  are  of  the 
same  blood  are  banded  together  though  they  belong 
to  different  households,  and,  consequently,  have  not 
a  common  domestic  worship. 

There  is  another  problem  connected  with  the 
patriarchal  family  that  is  more  difficult  to  settle. 
Why  was  it  so  definitely  patriarchal  ?  Some 
authorities  are  ready  with  an  unhesitating  answer. 
It  was  the  practice  to  capture  brides  from  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  so  the  wife  was  a  captive  and  a  slave. 
No  doubt  this  way  of  obtaining  a  wife  was  at  one 
time  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  no  other  theory 
can  we  account  for  the  frequent  practice  of  acting 
a  capture  by  violence,  of  pretending  to  carry  off 
the  bride  by  force.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  way  of  winning  a  bride  can  hardly  have  been 
universal.  Why  go  so  far  afield  for  an  explanation  ? 
Surely  it  would  have  been  odd  if  the  superior  strength 
of  the  man  had  not  asserted  itself,  if  the  stronger 
partner  had  not   made   himself  a   despot  ?     During 
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the  period  which  has  been  without  sufficient  reason 
called  the  matriarchal,  really  a  period  when  marri 
had  not  yet  firmly  estabUshed  itself,  when  pateriiii\ 
was  almost  always  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  the  man 
did  not,  with  regard  to  marriage  and  the  household, 
claim  the  position  that  he  might  have  claimed. 
When  marriage  came  to  mean  more,  then  descent 
began  to  be  traced  through  the  male  line  and  rehgion 
came  in  and  consecrated  the  patriarchal  system. 

I  have  now  shown  the  nature  of  the  smallest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  associations  that  have 
played  a  part  in  human  history.  Arising  out  of 
phx'siological  necessity,  it  has  been  consecrated  by 
religion.  Larger  associations,  such  as  tribes  and 
village  communities  have  not  weakened  it.  It  has 
been  left  to  modem  civilisation  to  sap  its  strength 
by  means  of  foolish  legislation  and  to  Socialism  to 
threaten  it  with  destruction. 

Hitherto  I  have  used  the  term  family  in  the  narrow 
sense.  It  remains  now  to  investigate  what  is  called 
the  joint  undivided  family. 

From  what  we  may  call  the  natural  family  arises 
the  joint  undivided  family.  This  institution  has 
grown  up  and  become  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  notably  in  India.  China  and  Russia.  A 
number  of  families,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
live  together,  all  the  members  of  the  household  bein^^ 
by  blood  or  adoption  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor 
from  the  same  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
When  the  sons  marry,  instead  of  setting  up  each  a 
separate  house  they  bring  their  wives  to  the  paternal 
roof,  and  so  tlic  family  multiplies  till  somctin 
are  as  many  as  seventy  members  of  a  single  h' 
There  is  a  common  chest  or  purse  and  the  propert\ 
belongs  to  the  family,  not  to  the  individual.     When 
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the  head  of  the  family  dies,  his  eldest  son  or  the 
eldest  member  of  the  household  succeeds  to  the 
headship  and  the  family  keeps  together  for  several 
generations.  At  last  it  becomes  too  unwieldy,  and 
breaks  up. 

To  us  moderns,  life  in  such  a  big  household  governed 
by  an  aged  family  despot  would  be  intolerable.  "  The 
house,  the  garden,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
cattle,  the  crops,  the  chattels  of  all  kinds  remain  the 
collective  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
No  one  thinks  of  claiming  an  individual  share."  ^  All 
this  collectivism  must  involve  endless  friction  and 
heart-burnings,  unless  the  members  of  the  corporate 
household  are  possessed  of  unlimited  patience  and  sub- 
missiveness.  We  can  imagine  people  enduring  such 
conditions,  only  if  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  freedom 
they  escape  from  worse  evils.  Often  economic 
exigency  may  drive  them  to  it.  If  all  the  sons  remain 
beneath  the  same  roof  and  work  on  the  family  land 
there  is  no  need  to  hire  labourers.  Besides  this  a  large 
household  can  better  defend  itself  against  gangs  of 
robbers.  Some  one  can  always  be  left  at  home  to 
see  that  thieves  do  not  purloin  cooking  utensils  or 
agricultural  implements.  When  some  members  of 
the  family  get  work  at  a  distance  there  are  others  to 
till  the  land  at  home.  But  when  a  strong  central 
government  makes  it  possible  to  lead  a  more  free  life, 
we  should  expect  men  to  prefer  the  small  household 
and  the  natural  family,  to  the  constraint  of  the  joint 
undivided  family.  It  causes  no  surprise,  therefore, 
when  we  read  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Early  History  of 
Institutions  that  in  India  under  British  rule  the  joint 
family  has  become  the  most  unstable  of  compounds. 
Our  law  gives  the  utmost  facilities  for  its  dissolution 

^  Dr.  W.  E.  Hearn's  Aryan  Household,  p.  177. 
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and  the  people  are  glad  to  get  free  from  its  shackles. 
Formerly  it  is  said  that  the  joint  family,  as  a  rule, 
grew  and  accumulated  till  the  third  generation. 
whereas  now  it  tends  to  have  a  shorter  and  mor. 
uncertain  hfe.  As  has  been  said  of  one  of  our  big 
towns,  its  great  charm  hes  in  the  remarkable  facilities 
for  getting  away  from  it.  In  China  the  joint  family 
seems  still  to  be  an  institution  that  has  not  lost  its 
youthful  vigour.  A  great  many  disputes,  which 
under  a  more  modern  form  of  government  would 
be  settled  by  the  state,  are  referred  to  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  family  council.  There  is  a  well  authenti- 
cated story  of  a  man  of  thirty-two,  a  married  man  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  being  put  in  irons,  not  by  a 
magistrate  or  judge,  but  by  the  family  council,  made 
up  of  the  seniors  among  his  own  relations  who 
assembled  and  passed  judgment  upon  him.  We 
cannot  expect  such  an  institution  to  flourish  in  modern 
times  under  western  civilisation.  It  leads  to  tyranny 
of  a  kind  that  men  will  submit  to  only  if  it  saves 
them  from  evils  heavier  and  more  galling.  Stepniak 
gives  details  of  one  particular  case  that  show  how 
terrible  must  sometimes  be  the  strain  of  hfe  in  one 
of  these  overgrown  households  in  his  own  country, 
Russia.* 

The  Gorshkovs  were  an  exceptionally  large  and 
rich  peasant  family.  When  visitors  called,  the  family 
were  almost  always  found  seated  round  a  big  samovar 
sipping  their  weak  tea.  For  all  the  apparent  harmony 
reigning  among  them  there  was  really  a  smouldering 
volcano  of  discord.  In  fact  the  family  was  only 
held  together  by  "a  clever  and  robust  old  grand- 
mother." It  had  become  necessary  for  some  members 
of  the  family  to  go  away  and  earn  money.    One  of 

*  Sec  his  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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the  brothers  went  to  St.  Petersburg  and  did  well  as 
a  cabman.  In  five  months  he  sent  home  a  hundred 
roubles.  During  the  same  time  another  brother 
earned  only  twenty-five  roubles  as  a  forester.  Why 
should  the  forester  who  earned  comparatively  so 
little  consume  so  much  tea  and  sugar  when  at  home  ? 
For  apparently  the  forester  was  a  very  greedy  tea 
drinker.  The  cabman  could  not  see  the  rights 
of  this.  Still  more,  why  should  the  elder  brother 
who  stayed  at  home  the  whole  year  round  and  did 
very  little  work  at  all  drink  even  more  greedily — 
something  like  eighty  cups  a  day  ?  The  whole 
family  seems  to  have  got  through  some  nine  hundred 
per  diem.  The  cabman's  children  Hved,  it  is  true, 
with  the  family  while  he  was  away  at  his  work,  still 
most  of  his  earnings  went  to  the  support  of  others. 
The  forester  was  jealous  of  the  eldest  brother,  the 
cabman  was  jealous  of  the  forester  and  of  the  eldest 
brother  also.  Now  another  serious  cause  of  quarrel 
arises.  The  eldest  brother's  daughter  cannot  be 
happy  without  a  town-made  dress.  She  earned  a 
good  deal  of  money  but  she  could  not  buy  a  dress 
out  of  her  earnings,  which  had  all  to  be  put  into  the 
common  purse.  The  elders  of  the  family,  therefore, 
must  assemble  and  vote  on  the  question.  By  impor- 
tunity which  took  the  form  of  perpetual  weeping  she 
at  last  got  her  wish.  First  the  eldest  brother  and  then 
the  next  two  brothers  went  to  the  nearest  port,  about 
fifteen  miles  off,  to  buy  a  dress — apparently  business  so 
important  must  be  undertaken  by  the  brothers.  The 
matter  dragged  on,  and  when  at  last  a  dress  was 
obtained  it  was  quite  unwearable.  Then  another 
trouble  came.  The  forester  decided  that  he  must  leave 
the  family.  But  only  by  reckless  drinking  could  he 
screw  up  his  courage  to  cut  himself  adrift.  Here 
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I  must  leave  the  Gorshkovs  and  their  remarkable 
history,  referring  my  readers  for  further  facts  to  the 
pages  of  Stepniak. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  joint  undivided  family 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Russia.  Before 
serfdom  was  abolished  the  nobles  prevented  its  dis- 
solution in  the  villages  of  which  they  were  proprietors. 
They  found  it  easier  to  deal  with  big  units  than  small 
ones.  When  the  great  emancipation  took  place, 
the  peasants  hastened  to  make  use  of  their  freedom, 
and  the  big  overgrown  households  began  to  break 
up.  The  family,  as  we  know  it,  has  a  foundation  in 
natiu-e,  in  physiological  necessity.  The  children  bind 
it  together.  There  may  be,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
is,  tyranny  there  too,  and  there  is  often  misery  due 
to  incompatibility.  But  the  natural  family  supplies 
a  need  which  has  always  existed,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  must  continue  to  exist.  What  strain  it 
brings  is  imposed  by  necessity.  The  joint  undivided 
family,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  institution  which 
depends  for  its  vigour  on  external  circumstances 
The  misery  of  it  can  be  endured  only  if  it  enables 
its  membCTS  to  escape  from  other  still  greater  evils. 


CHAPTER   III 
THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  IN  INDIA 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  COMMUNAL  VILLAGE — CASTE — THE  OWNERSHIP 
OF  LAND— OTHER  PROPERTY — WILLS  AND  BEQUESTS — 
THRIFT — VILLAGE  LIFE — THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PERSISTENCE 
OF  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  —  DECAY  OF  VILLAGE  COM- 
MUNITIES —  A  SUCCESSFUL  ARBITRATOR  —  DARWINIAN 
PRINCIPLES  AT  WORK 

AT  one  time  the  view  was  maintained  by  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  that 
the  communal  village  was  a  peculiarly  Aryan  institu- 
tion. It  grew  up  only,  it  was  said,  among  that  race 
from  which  both  Asia  and  Europe  derive  their  best 
blood.  But  this  view  has  had  to  be  given  up  now 
that  investigation  has  been  carried  further.  Many 
institutions  that  were  once  considered  distinctly 
Aryan  have  proved  to  have  existed,  in  India  for 
instance,  before  the  coming  of  the  Aryans.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  two  races  are  represented  in  a 
village,  one  holding  a  position  of  superiority  and 
representing  the  invaders  and  conquerors  of  some 
far  removed  epoch,  while  beneath  them  are  an  inferior 
caste  the  descendants  of  the  conquered,  the  pre- 
Aryan  races  whom  in  India  we  know  mainly  as  the 
hillmen.  Mr.  Gomme,  whose  book  The  Village 
Community  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to 
understand  this  subject,  finds  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  had  advanced  far  in  civilisation  before  the 
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appearance  of  the  Ary^n  conquerors.  These  pre- 
Aiyans  were  the  NeoHthic  peoples,  whose  stone 
weapons,  skilfully  shaped  and  finely  polished,  show 
such  an  enormous  advance  upon  those  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic age.  Almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  except  in 
Northern  Russia  and  Northern  Scandinavia,  signs 
of  Neolithic  civilisation  have  been  found.  These 
Neolithic  pre-Aryans  cultivated  corn.  They  had 
domestic  animals.  The  arts  of  spinning,  weaving, 
pottery  were  known  to  them.  The  Aryan  invaders 
were  a  race  of  hunters,  who  looked  upon  agriculture 
and  industry  with  contempt.  It  is  not  only  in  India 
that  two  different  races,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
are  represented  in  communal  villages.  But  India 
is  more  conservative,  and,  whereas  in  other  countries 
races  soon  become  fused  and  lose  their  distinctive 
features,  in  India  castes  arise  and  preserve  tlie  race 
characteristics. 

The  communal  village  was  developed  out  of  the 
tribe,  which  is  markedly  the  more  primitive  institu- 
tion of  the  two.  The  tribe  depended  mainly  on 
flocks  and  herds.  It  had  no  fixed  homesteads  and  its 
agriculture  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rudi- 
mentary. There  was  land  enough  and  to  spare. 
No  need,  therefore,  for  high  farming.  As  population 
increased,  parts  of  the  tribe  formed  more  permanent 
settlements,  (villages,  in  fact,)  and  cultivated  the 
land  more  thoroughly.  At  the  outset,  the  village 
would  often  consist  of  a  number  of  households 
forming  a  clan — one  of  several  clans  of  which  the 
tribe  was  made  up — bound  together  by  the  tie  of 
blood  relationship.  They  either  were,  or  imagined 
themselves  to  be,  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 
But  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  villages  had  a 
similar    origin    and   were    formed    on    one    model. 
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Sometimes  a  whole  tribe  might  become  more  agri- 
cultural and  less  pastoral,  and  pass  from  the  state  of  a 
tribe  to  that  of  a  village  community.  Villages  in  primi- 
tive times  were  plastic  bodies.  At  intervals  hordes  of 
invaders  would  sweep  over  the  country.  The  villagers 
would  find  themselves  degraded  to  a  subordinate 
rank  while  the  conquerors  assumed  the  position  of  a 
dominant  caste.  Sometimes  accretions  due  to  a 
different  cause  would  take  place.  Since  for  violation 
of  the  law  there  was  practically  only  one  penalty, 
expulsion,  a  village  would  not  infrequently  have  to 
get  rid  of  undesirables,  men  who  would  not,  for 
instance,  submit  to  the  village  law  of  custom  and 
were  consequently  ejected.  The  men  thus  expelled 
would  be  glad  to  get  admitted  into  some  other  village, 
where  they  would  generally  rank  as  members  of  a 
subordinate  caste.  But  if  they  were  good  fighting  men, 
who  could  render  valuable  service  in  repelling  raids 
from  neighbouring  tribes,  they  might  take  a  higher 
position.  Sometimes  the  ejected  of  various  villages 
would  be  settled  by  some  chieftain  on  waste  land,  as 
serfs  or  dependents,  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
villagers  with  full  rights  and  so  strengthen  his  position. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  primitive  com- 
munal village  there  cannot  have  been  any  develop- 
ment of  the  caste  system  at  all  comparable  in 
its  elaboration  with  what  we  find  in  India  now.  The 
blacksmith  and  his  family  cannot  have  been  represen- 
tatives of  a  caste  debarred  from  intermarriage  with 
the  families  of  the  other  villagers,  and  having  to 
look  for  wives  elsewhere.  It  may,  no  doubt,  have 
frequently  happened  that  brides  were  obtained  by 
capture.  But  to  recognise  that  is  to  recognise  that 
caste  as  we  see  it  to-day  cannot  have  existed.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  easy  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
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members  of  families,  which,  though  of  the  same  caste, 
belonged  to  villages  that  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  We  reach  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum. 
We  have  to  think  of  them  as  being  at  once  friends 
and  foes,  friends  because  they  are  of  the  same  caste, 
enemies  because  they  represent  different  villages. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  very  often  the  case  that  there 
were  two  castes,  a  dominant  and  a  conquered,  the 
latter  being  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
But  even  where  the  communal  village,  though  no 
longer  primitive,  yet  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  primitive 
character,  there  cannot  be  the  minute  subdivision 
into  occupational  groups  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  India  of  to-day.* 

In  the  primitive  communal  villages  which  we  are 
trying  to  picture  to  ourselves  land  is  the  property 
of  the  community.  For  the  idea  of  private  property, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  quite  modem,  and  more 
particularly  the  private  ownership  of  land.  At  the 
more  primitive  stage  of  social  development  which 
we  are  now  considering,  land  is  not  the  property  of 
families,  still  less  of  individuals.  It  belongs  to  the 
village.  It  is  distributed  among  the  families  that 
make  up  the  village  and  at  intervals  it  is  re-distributed. 
It  cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  co- 
villagers.  Even  when  the  practice  of  re-distribution 
ceased  and  shares  were  assigned  in  perpetuity  to 
particular  families— even  then  it  could  not  be  alienated. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  states  that  landed  property  in  our 
sense  did  not  exist  in  India  till  we  introduced  it.  In 
the  institutes  of   Manu,  land  is  never  spoken  of  as 

» In  antwer  to  a  letter  from  me,  Mr.  T.  Campbell  Oman  has  very 
kindly  given  me  his  views  with  regard  to  caste  within  the  primitive 
communal  village.  In  Mbttance  what  he  sayi  agrees  with  what 
1  have  writtan. 
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property  in  the  modern  sense  :  it  is  owned  by  the 
village  commune,  and  the  cultivators  are  only 
occupiers.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  selling  of 
land.  Appropriating  a  field,  giving  a  field  and  seizing 
a  field,  have  all  a  place  in  his  pages,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  buying  or  selling  a  field.^  Rent,  as  we 
are  familiar  with  it,  did  not  exist  in  ancient  India. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  it  laid  down  in  Manu  that  a 
man  may  hand  over  his  land  to  another  to  cultivate, 
and  arrange  to  divide  the  crops  between  himself  and 
this  other.  This  is  a  kind  of  Metayer  system  similar 
to  that  which  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and,  as  Sir  John  Phear  says,  is  unmistakably  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But  the  thick  end  of  the 
wedge  seems  never  to  have  got  in. 

Of  course  private  property  in  land  was  always 
tending  to  arise.  A  powerful  chief  had  a  demesne 
of  his  own.  Moreover  success  in  war  would  always 
bring  rewards  and  break  down  the  estabUshed  system. 
A  man  who  made  a  reputation  as  a  bold  and  capable 
leader  would  attract  followers  in  plenty,  for  there 
was  no  lack  of  bold  and  impecunious  young  men  who 
would  attach  themselves  to  his  standard.  And  so  he 
would  win  territory.  But  such  chieftains  ruled  over 
the  land  they  conquered  rather  than  owned  it  as  private 
property. 

When  the  village  land  ceased  to  be  redistributed 
at  intervals,  the  ownership  passed  from  the  village 
to  the  family,  i.e.  the  joint  undivided  family,  a  large 
household  living  together,  under  the  authority  usually 
of  the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  line.  The  village 
retained  its  hold  on  land  after  other  things  had  passed 
to  the   absolute   ownership   of  the   family.     But   at 

*  See  Sir   J.   B.  Phear's  Aryan   Village  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
pp.  256  and  260. 
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length  land  followed  the  same  tendency.  Res 
familiaris,  the  common  Latin  expression,  recalls  a 
time  when  the  family  owned  almost  cverytliing  there 
was  to  own. 

Next  to  the  land  in  importance,  or  perhaps 
in  early  times  no  less  valuable  than  land,  were 
the  means  of  cultivation.  There  was  a  time  when 
land  was  to  be  had  in  plenty.  Capital  was 
wanted  to  till  it,  and  capital  took  the  form  mainly 
of  cattle,  the  importance  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
Latin  words  pecus  and  pecunia.  Cattle  were  not 
only,  like  our  money,  the  medium  of  exchange,  they 
were  also  a  valuable  commodity.  The  importance 
of  oxen  is  illustrated  by  the  Welsh  system  of  ploughing 
(coaration)  as  described  by  Mr.  Seebohm.*  "  The 
first  erw  (Welsh  acre)  ploughed  was  to  go  to  the 
ploughman,  the  second  to  the  irons,  the  third  to  the 
outside  sod  ox,  the  fourth  to  the  outside  sward  ox, 
the  fifth  to  the  driver,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth  and  eleventh  to  the  other  six  oxen  in  order  of 
worth  ;  and  lastly  the  twelfth  was  the  plough  erw, 
for  ploughbote,  i.e.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  plough ;  and  so,  it  is  stated,  the  tie  of 
twelve  erws  was  completed."  Thus  the  Welsh  custom 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  family  that  could  supply 
an  ox  for  the  team  got  its  share  of  land.  Besides  oxen, 
agricultural  implements  and  food,  there  was  but  little 
property.  Furniture  was  of  the  scantiest :  a  carpet, 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  put  down  for  a 
king  as  a  special  honour.  Artificial  light  was  very 
little  used  in  primitive  times:  a  few  sticks  were 
collected  for  fuel.  The  houses  of  poor  men  were 
built  of  mud  or  wattle.  Most  families  had  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  in  which  the  Esquimaux 
'  Ths  English  Villagt  Community,  p.  121. 
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now  are.  The  head  of  an  Esquimaux  family  seldom 
has  an5rthing  besides  his  boat,  his  sledge,  his  clothing, 
his  weapons  and  a  few  tools.  Large  game  like  the 
whale,  or  game  of  a  rare  species,  is  divided  among 
the  community.  A  well-to-do  working  man  has  now 
more  luxuries  than  a  barbarian  chief,  except  indeed 
the  luxury  of  having  troops  of  retainers  to  wait  upon 
him.  In  the  present  day  a  man  who  does  not  consider 
himself  rich  takes  about  in  his  portmanteau  more 
articles  of  property  than  the  primitive  villager  ever 
dreamed  of  using.  Even  when  we  have  nothing  with 
us  that  we  speak  of  as  luggage,  we  often  go  "  Christmas 
tree  style,"  as  the  soldiers  express  it,  equipped  with 
a  variety  of  commodities — possibly  a  field-glass,  a 
pocket  compass,  an  aneroid  barometer,  a  pocket  lens, 
a  fountain  pen,  besides  such  ordinary  things  as  a 
watch,  a  cigar  case,  a  pocket  book,  a  pocket  knife, 
an  umbrella  and  not  infrequently  spectacles.  No 
wonder  that  the  Swiss  guide  remarked  when  the 
Englishman  emptied  his  pockets,  "  C'est  un  magasin." 
In  India,  where  commodities  were  few  till  quite 
recent  days  and  where  the  village  or  the  family  owned 
almost  all  that  there  was  to  be  owned,  we  should 
not  expect  freedom  of  bequest  to  exist.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  the  village 
system  had  been  broken  up,  the  head  of  a  household 
could  during  his  lifetime  distribute  the  property  which 
he  held  for  the  family,  but  custom  did  not  allow 
him  to  let  any  of  it  pass  out  of  the  family.  Probably 
he  was  not  allowed  so  to  distribute  it,  even  within 
these  limits,  at  his  death  by  his  will  and  testament. 
The  making  of  a  will,  in  the  modern  sense,  implies 
absolute  freedom  with  regard  to  property.  According 
to  EngHsh  law  the  testator  follows  his  own  caprice 
and  the  law  lends  him  its  support,  a  thing  undreamed 
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of  in  India  or  other  Oriental  lands.  Such  an  idea 
is  altogether  foreign  to  an  Asiatic's  thought  and 
practice. 

In  the  httle  communities  that  I  have  been  describing 
there  can  hardly  have  been  such  a  thing  as  thrift. 
Tlirift  is  a  virtue  or,  as  most  sociaUsts  would  tell  us, 
a  vice,  that  owes  its  birth,  or  at  any  rate  its  growth 
and  development,  to  the  capitaUst  system.     In  the 
present  day  we  can   save  money  and  convert  it  at 
need  into  almost   any   form  of  commodity  that  wc 
choose.     But  in  primitive  times  a  man  who  wished 
to  save  would  have  had  to  lay  by  some  particular 
commodity,   such  as   ploughs,  or  bows  and   arrows, 
or  paint  for  beautifying  the  human  face,  or  earrings. 
A  superfluity  of  such  things  would  be  of  no  use  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  at  any  future  date  to  convert 
them  into  other  commodities  according  to  requirement. 
And  what  other  commodity  would  he  want  in  large 
amount  ?     There   was    no    need    to    make   provision 
for  age.     His  sons  would  feed  him  and  replenish  his 
scanty  wardrobe.     The  true  form  of  thrift  in  those 
days  was  to  rear  a  family.     In  time  of  famine  his 
children  and  he  would  together  either  starve  or  succeed 
in  warding  off  starvation.    There  were,  of  course,  other 
dangers  in   plenty,   such  as  attacks  by  robbers,   by 
neighbouring    villages,    oppression    by    unscrupulous 
Rajahs.     But    such   dangers   could    not    be   guarded 
against  by  thrift.     The  only  safety  lay  in  the  public 
spirit  and  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  members  of  the 
village.    Thrift  on  a  large  scale  can  only  exist  when 
the  government   is  strong   and   the   police   efficient 
No  doubt,   misers  have  existed  here  and  there   for 
long  past,   but  they  have  had  to  make  saving  the 
business  of  life  and  a  very  precarious  business  too. 
They  were  not,  before  the  days  of  banks,  able  to 
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accumulate  large  sums  without  any  appreciable  risk 
of  loss.  Of  course  a  reigning  prince  in  ancient  days, 
or  a  feudal  lord  had  wealth  as  wealth  was  counted 
then.  He  spent  his  wealth  mainly  in  hospitality 
and  maintaining  his  courtiers  and  retainers.  He 
lived,  not  in  luxury,  but  in  rough  plenty.  There  were 
few  luxuries  to  buy  and  there  was  no  saving  with 
a  view  to  future  enjoyment,  no  postponement  of  the 
present  to  the  future. 

Village  life  in  India  even  as  it  now  is,  and  even 
in  Southern  India  where  Western  influences  have  told 
upon  it  most  severely,  has  a  very  great  interest.  It 
is  so  very  unlike  anything  in  the  western  Europe  of 
to-day.  There  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little 
buying  and  selling.  The  cultivator,  the  miller, 
the  carpenter,  the  weaver,  each  works  at  his  craft, 
satisfies  his  own  requirements  and  exchanges  the 
surplus  with  his  neighbours.  He  does  not  sell  for 
a  profit.  In  Ceylon,  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  and 
even  the  doctor  are  bound  to  do  services  to  the  head 
of  the  village.  They  may  also  be  called  in  by  their 
fellow  villagers  as  occasion  arises,  in  which  case  they 
are  repaid  by  assistance  rendered  in  the  tilling  of  the 
plots  of  the  village  field  that  are  allotted  to  them 
or  by  a  quota  of  paddy  from  the  payer's  threshing 
floor. -^  When  the  village  has  to  be  fenced  in  order  to 
keep  out  wild  beasts,  or  when  roads  or  bridges  have 
to  be  made,  all  the  villagers  work  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Some  village  institutions  are  less  primitive.  The 
village  shop  in  a  modern  village  in  Bengal  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature.  In  a  large  village  there  will  be 
three  or  four  shops,  usually  built  of  bamboo  and  mats. 
The  wares  for  sale  are  such  things  as  seeds  and  spices, 

*  Sir  J.  B.  Phear's  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
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palm  sugar,  mustard  and  various  oils,  salt,  rice,  some 
of  it  while  paddy  or  unhusked  rice,  on  the  walls  arc 
tiny  paper  kites  which  the  Bengali  man  or  child  is  so 
fond  of  flying.  All  of  this  is  excellently  described  in 
Sir  John  Phear's  book.*  If  there  were  no  departure 
from  primitive  simplicity  but  this,  there  would  not 
be  much  room  for  regret.  But  it  is  sad  to  find  that 
there  is  a  village  capitalist.  When  the  Bengal  ryot 
has  to  build  a  hut  or  make  a  plough,  or  buy  a  pair 
of  bullocks  or  seed  for  sowing  or  rice  for  his  family, 
or  to  pay  his  rent  (for  under  our  system  in  Bengal 
he  pays  rent  to  a  Zemindar  or  Landholder),  then 
he  generally  has  recourse  to  the  village  capitalist. 
Even  in  purely  agricultural  parts  of  Ceylon,  where 
there  is  practically  no  money  in  use,  we  find  the  same 
thing.  There  too  the  same  difficulty  arises.  Paddy 
runs  short,  seed,  ploughs,  oxen  are  wanted,  and  these 
the  village  capitalist  supplies.  He  obtains  no  money 
by  way  of  interest,  for  money  is  not  to  be  had,  but 
he  receives  a  certain  stipulated  share  of  the  produce.* 
The  question  we  have  now  to  ask  and  if  possible 
to  answer  is.  How  is  it  that  these  villages  have  held 
together  ?  Long  before  the  dawn  of  history  these 
primitive  communities  took  shape.  Wave  after  wave  of 
conquest  has  swept  over  India,  and  yet  these  villages 
have  remained.  Some  of  them  in  the  north  have 
still  much  of  their  ancient  communal  life,  but  most 
of  them  have  decayed,  the  life  has  gone  out  of  them. 
There  is  something  in  Western  civilisation  that  is 
uncongenial  to  them.  Wild  conquerors,  tyrannical 
despots  have  oppressed  them,  but  they  have  emerged 
from  the  storm  none  the  worse,  or,  if  they  have  been 
broken  up,  the  scattered  elements  have  come  together 

*  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Ceylon,  pp.  36.  37. 

•  Ibid.  p.  194* 
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again  and  revived  the  old  community,  or  else  there 
has  been  a  re-grouping  and  new  communities  have 
arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old.  War  was  the 
very  life  of  these  little  societies,  for  it  bound  their 
component  elements  together.  It  is  when  there  are 
no  common  enemies  that  individuals  think  of  their 
own  interests,  the  community  is  forgotten  and  dis- 
integration begins.  Sometimes  when  there  were  no 
wars  with  neighbouring  villages,  another  external 
influence  that  was  equally  effective  took  their 
place.  The  Rajah  within  whose  domain  the 
village  was,  would  swoop  down  and  demand  an 
exorbitant  share  of  the  year's  produce  by  way  of 
land  tax.  And  so  it  has  been  in  Russia.  The  tax 
collector  with  his  knout,  or  the  poUceman,  has  taught 
the  importance  of  combination  and  galvanised  the 
Mir  into  Hfe  whenever  the  communal  spirit  grew  weak. 
And  India  in  addition  to  organised  enemies  and 
oppressive  Rajahs  has  generally  produced  a  fair  crop 
of  marauders.  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  :  ^  "On  the 
whole  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at  concern- 
ing the  village  communities  is,  that  during  the  primitive 
struggle  for  existence,  they  were  expansive  and 
elastic  bodies,  and  these  properties  may  be  perpetuated 
in  them  for  any  time  by  bad  government.  But 
tolerably  good  government  takes  away  their  absorp- 
tive power  by  its  indirect  effects  and  can  only  restore 
it  by  direct  interposition."  Myself  I  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  this  "  direct  interposition."  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  rejuvenation  of  a  decaying  village  com- 
munity through  governmental  action.  On  the  other 
hand  the  stimulating  effect  of  weak  or  bad  govern- 
ment is  undeniable.  Nearly  all  authorities  who  write 
about  these  communal  villages,  whether  they  have 

*  Village  Communities,  p.  168. 
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theories  or  not,  yet  come  out  with  facts  that  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt  that  they  grew  and  throve  when 
the  central  government  failed  to  repress  disorder, 
when  private  wars  were  common  or  when  the  tax 
collector  made  excessive  demands  which  it  was  some- 
times possible  by  the  help  of  combination  to  resist. 
They  were  in  fact  little  states  with  an  amount  of 
independence  that  varied  with  the  varying  vigour 
of  the  ruling  princes.  It  was  a  case  of  imperium 
in   imperio. 

Mr.  Tupper  writing  of  the  Punjab/  says  that  the 
roots  of  the  village  community  "  strike  their  firmest 
grasp  and  its  stock  grows  with  its  greatest  vigour  in  the 
soil  of  anarchy  and  private  war,  and  any  exceptional 
strength  of  the  corporation  and  unusual  degree  of 
union  amongst  its  members  may  often  be  directly 
due,  like  the  endurance  of  the  Arab  character,  to 
the  dangers  of  its  environment."  Nothing  can  make 
this  point  clearer  than  what  Sir  H.  Maine  says  about 
the  origin  of  markets.* 

"  In  order  to  understand  what  a  market  originally 
was,  you  must  try  to  picture  to  yourselves  a  territory 
occupied  by  village  communities,  self-acting  and  as 
yet  autonomous,  each  cultivating  its  arable  land  in 
the  middle  of  its  waste,  and  each,  IJear  I  must  add, 
at  perpetual  war  with  its  neighbour.  But  at  several 
p)oints,  |X)ints  probably  where  the  domains  of  two 
or  three  villages  converged,  there  appear  to  have 
been  spaces  of  what  we  should  now  call  neutral 
ground.  These  were  the  Markets.  They  were  pro- 
bably the  only  places  at  which  the  members  of  th( 

*  Punfob  Customary  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Gomme's  Villagt  Community,  p.  40,  where  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Tupper's  book  is  given. 

*  Village  Community,  p.  192. 
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different  primitive  groups  met  for  any  purpose  except 
warfare,  and  the  persons  who  came  to  them  were 
doubtless  at  first  persons  specially  empowered  to 
exchange  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  one  little 
village  community  for  those  of  another."  This 
picture  is  too  charming  to  require  any  comment. 

Sir  John  Phear  thus  describes  the  atmosphere 
of  war  or  smouldering  feud  in  which  the  villages 
lived  :  *'  As  villages  thickened,  causes  of  quarrel  in- 
creased :  for  instance — pasturage  grounds — reclama- 
tions— profitable  jungle  tracts — fuel — thatching  grass 
— bamboo  clumps,  etc.  etc. — until  at  last,  it  may 
be  said  the  normal  relation  between  the  ahads  was 
one  of  chronic  hostility."  The  vanquished  village  for- 
feited some  or  all  of  its  land  and  some  or  all  of  its  herds.^ 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  small  communities  saved 
from  disruption  by  a  hostile  environment  such  as 
I^  have  described,  and  yet  each  of  them  made  up  of 
a  number  of  competing  units  :  collectivist  in  their 
relation  to  the  outside  world,  individualist  within  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  to  imagine  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  com- 
petitive economic  system  is  impossible  under  such 
conditions.  These  villagers  depended  for  their  safety 
on  mutual  aid  in  their  petty  wars  and  in  all  difliculties 
and  dangers,  and,  such  being  the  relation  of  man  to 
man,  economic  competition  was  out  of  the  question. 
You  cannot  lend  money  to  a  brother  in  arms  and  then 
if  he  does  not  pay  the  interest  take  possession  of  his 
land.  If  he  wants  some  commodity  with  which 
you  can  supply  him  you  manage  it  by  barter  instead 
of  getting  the  highest  price  possible.  Money-lenders 
and  shops  in  the  Indian  villages  of  to-day  are  a  sign  that 
the  communal  village  is  becoming  an  anachronism. 

^  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Ceylon,  p.  242. 
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True,  men  who  are  your  neighbours  and  intimately 
acquainted  are  not  likely  to  discard  their  primitive 
economics  altogether  and  deal  with  one  another 
as  strangers.  Even  in  an  EngHsh  county  town  in  the 
present  day  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  live-and-Iet- 
live  rather  than  of  keen  competition.  A  man  shrinks 
from  winning  a  complete  victory  when  he  knows  and 
likes  the  rival  who  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall. 
Nevertheless  individualism  must  have  wonderful 
charms  for  all  who  have  known  socialism  or  even 
semi-socialism  in  actual  working,  and  it  was  only 
because  safety  of  Hfe  and  limb,  which  was  the  primary 
consideration,  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  becoming 
a  member  of  a  small  corporate  body  that  men  were 
willing  to  endure  the  drawbacks  and  the  thousand 
rubs  that  were  inevitable  under  the  semi-socialistic 
system  of  the  communal  villages. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  in 
those  days  no  outlets  at  all  for  individualism  and 
enterprise.  A  man  might  come  forward  as  a  religious 
reformer  and  found  a  new  sect.  In  times  of  war 
and  disorder  he  might  rise  to  eminence  as  a  soldier 
in  the  service  of  some  warlike  chief.  He  might  even 
found  a  dynasty  and  rule  as  an  independent  or  semi- 
independent  potentate.  Such  careers  were  possible 
for  exception^  characters.  And  since  war  and  disorder 
and  the  toppHng  down  of  old  dynasties  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  were  not  very  unfrequent  things, 
it  was  most  important  for  the  mass  of  men,  who 
craved  only  for  safety,  to  form  associations  and  so 
protect  themselves  against  any  highly  enterprising 
individuahst  who  might  make  his  appearance. 

It  is  a  beHef  commonly  held  that  India  has  been 
but  httle  changed  by  British  rule.  The  slumbrous 
East  goes  on,  so  many  people  think,  unruffled,  except 
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on  the  surface,  by  European  thought  and  methods. 
There  are  a  few  learned  half-Europeanised  Hindoos, 
we  are  told,  but  the  peasants  are  as  they  were  before 
Plassy  was  fought.  After  making  this  bold  state- 
ment our  informant  will  go  on  to  tell  us  perhaps  that 
the  natives  of  India  are  terribly  litigious  and  that 
they  will  go  to  law  about  any  mere  trifle.  Is  it 
imagined,  then,  that  this  htigious  disposition  has 
always  been  observable  in  them  ?  Is  it  a  trait 
which  showed  itself  conspicuously  in  pre-British  days  ? 
Under  native  rule  was  it  possible  for  an  individual 
to  prosecute  another  individual  ?  Sir  Henry  Maine 
speaks  very  definitely  on  this  subject.  "  If  I  had  to 
state  what  for  the  moment  is  the  greatest  change 
which  has  come  over  the  people  of  India  and  the 
change  which  has  added  most  seriously  to  the 
difficulty  of  governing  them,  I  should  say  it  was  the 
growth  on  all  sides  of  individual  legal  right ;  of  a 
right  not  vested  in  the  total  group  but  in  the  particular 
member  of  it  aggrieved,  who  has  become  conscious  that 
he  may  call  in  the  arm  of  the  state  to  force  his  neigh- 
bours to  obey  the  ascertained  rule."  The  individual 
has  grown  strong,  defended  as  he  is  by  the  law,  cor- 
porate life  has  grown  weak.  The  little  communities 
which  throve  in  times  of  disorder  and  private  war 
have  pined  and  languished  under  the  influence  of 
a  strong  central  government. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Why  do 
men  form  combinations  ?  It  is  because  they  have 
powerful  enemies  who  have  oppressed  them  and  who 
are  hkely  once  more  to  be  oppressive.  Instead 
of  going  to  law  on  his  own  account,  a  villager  in 
ancient  times  told  his  fellow  villagers  how  he  had 
been  ill-treated  and  called  upon  them  to  stand  up 
for  him  or  it  might  be  their  turn  next.  Or  it  might 
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be  a  wrong  which  affected  his  family  only — not  the 
families  of  his  co-villagers.  In  that  case  he  and  his 
kinsmen  would  miss  no  chance  of  prosecuting  the 
blood  feud  with  the  family  that  had  done  the  wrong. 
Litigation,  appeal  to  a  judge,  would  not  be  their  way 
of  proceeding.  Take  now  another  example.  For 
centuries  past  there  have  been  money-lenders  in  India, 
but  under  us  they  have  grown  more  powerful  than 
ever  before.  Under  a  more  primitive  regime,  a  usurer 
often  met  with  very  rough  treatment.  He  lent  money, 
naturally,  to  many  men  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Sometimes  a  whole  village  might  rise  in  fierce 
indignation  against  him  and  he  would  be  lynched  ; 
whereas  our  government  would  feel  that  it  was  dis- 
graced if  a  number  of  borrowers  were  not  compelled 
by  the  law  to  abide  by  their  bond.  Law  unbending, 
irresistible,  works  everywhere  to  the  advantage  of 
the  usurer  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  small  landholder, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  a  great  part  of  India 
the  land  is  nominally  owned  by  the  state.  This 
fact  does  not  save  the  cultivator  from  the  clutches 
of  rapacious  mortgagees.  He  is  in  the  position  of 
a  tenant  who  cannot  be  evicted  so  long  as  he  pays 
a  very  moderate  rent,  which  rent  is  remitted  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  of  crops  on  irrigated  lands,  and  even 
on  non-irrigated  lands  in  exceptional  cases  of  wide- 
spread disaster.  In  Bengal,  however,  government  has 
handed  over  the  land  in  large  estates  to  Zemindars 
who  sublet  it  in  small  parcels.  In  cither  case,  whether 
he  holds  his  land  under  the  Zemindar  or  directly  under 
the  government,  the  cultivator  has,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  certainly  in  most  parts  of  the  other 
two  presidencies,  the  fullest  freedom  to  mortgage 
or  sell  or  lease  his  occupancy  right  to  whomsoever 
he  pleases.    So  the  money-lender  thrives  and  it  often 
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happens  that  the  cultivators  lose  their  holdings. 
In  this  we  see  the  evil  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. It  brings  great  blessings  with  it,  but  they 
are  not  unmixed.  In  China,  where  the  central 
government  is  in  some  matters  very  weak  and  often, 
even  where  it  might  be  strong,  pursues  a  policy  of 
non-interference,  things  are  in  this  respect  much 
better.  The  money-lender  cannot  exact  his  pound 
of  flesh. 

We  see  then  that  under  our  rule  the  httle  com- 
munities are  in  process  of  disintegration  and  the 
individual  is  trying  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs. 
The  government  gives  him  every  encouragement 
and  only  too  often  he  loses  his  balance  and  tumbles. 
He  squanders  his  money  on  litigation  or  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lender.  The  primitive 
semi-socialism  of  the  old  village  life  was  better 
suited  to  him  than  the  individualism  of  modern 
Europe  that  we  are  introducing. 

I  will  now  give  with  some  detail  a  particular 
example  of  the  working  of  our  strong  central  govern- 
ment, benevolently  paternal  and  no  doubt  most 
beneficial  when  it  first  intervenes,  but  yet  as  a  system 
perhaps  hardly  suited  to  Oriental  peoples. 

When  John  Lawrence  was  still  a  young  man  and 
doing  the  work  of  magistrate  and  collector  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  British  India,  he  undertook 
the  settlement  of  a  boundary  dispute.  The  village 
institutions  in  the  district  in  question  had  never 
been  meddled  with  and  consequently  were  in  full 
vigour.  When  the  cattle  were  numerous,  the  cow- 
herds were  often  tempted  to  encroach  on  the  land 
of  neighbouring  villages.  "  The  boundaries,"  Lord 
Lawrence  says — I  quote  from  The  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  by  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith — "were  often 
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ill-defined  and  affrays  were  consequently  very  fre- 
quent. Perhaps  one  party,  after  repeatedly  warning 
off  the  intruders,  attempts  to  seize  their  cattle. 
Instantly  the  shrill  cries  of  the  cowherds  convey  the 
alarm  and  the  whole  community  pour  forth  like 
bees  from  a  hive.  Men,  women  and  children  nish 
to  the  rescue,  armed  with  swords,  spears,  bludgeons 
— in  short,  with  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 
Their  opponents  are  supported  by  their  own  friends 
and  a  desperate  conflict  ensues.  The  value  of  the 
land  in  question  is  of  httle  consequence.  It  may 
be,  and  often  is,  valueless.  This  is  not  the  question. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  and  every  man  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  rather  than  give  up  a  single  foot  of  th( 
hereditary  soil."  Here  is  patriotism  of  the  Indian 
type,  love  of  village,  not  love  of  country.  Such 
cases  were  often  very  difficult  for  an  English  magistrate 
to  settle,  for  each  party  had  recourse  to  lies  and  every 
sort  of  trick. 

In  this  case  several  hundred  acres  of  very  good 
land  were  in  dispute.  The  village  which  could 
muster  most  fighting  men  had  appropriated  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  area,  and  was  powerful  enough  to 
retain  possession.  John  Lawrence  gave  them  a  few 
days  to  discuss  matters  among  themselves,  now  and 
then  looking  in  upon  them  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  was 
no  progress  to  report.  They  had  given  up  talking 
and  were  calmly  sitting  on  their  haunches  and  smok- 
ing. John  Lawrence  then  proposed  that  they  should 
submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  one  person,  our 
village  (for  one  was  in  British  territory,  the  other 
beyond  it)  choosing  a  member  of  theirs,  or  the 
other  viUage  choosing  one  of  ours.  No  one  had  any 
objection   to   the   other   village   having   the   choice, 
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since  they  each  and  all  felt  sure  of  the  loyalty  of 
every  man  in  the  village.  At  length  the  weaker 
party  consented  to  choose  an  umpire  and  their  choice 
fell  on  Sahib  Sing,  son  of  Bulram.  He  was  to  take 
his  only  son  in  his  arms  and  solemnly  swear  that 
he  would  faithfully  and  truly  decide  the  boundary  : 
that,  if  he  perjured  himself,  he  hoped  his  son  would 
die.  To  die  without  a  son  to  maintain  the  family 
worship,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  departed 
sire  and  his  ancestors,  is  considered  by  Hindoos  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  and  Sahib 
Sing  was  probably  chosen  because  he  had  but  one 
son.  A  new  difficulty  then  arose.  Sahib  Sing's 
son  could  not  be  found — we  can  well  understand 
why.  At  length  he  was  discovered  and  forthwith 
they  all  set  out  towards  the  disputed  boundary, 
Sahib  Sing's  mother  and  wife  reviling  him  and 
Lawrence  "with  all  the  abuse  in  which  the  Hindu- 
stani language  is  so  fluent."  Evidently  it  had  never 
occurred  to  them  that  the  umpire  would  give  an 
honest  decision.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  act.  He 
put  down  his  child  and  said,  "  I  cannot  decide  the 
boundary."  But  ^  at  length  having  determined  to 
save  his  child's  life  and  sacrifice  the  land  claimed 
by  his  tribe,  he  mounted  his  horse  with  his  child 
in  front  of  him.  When  it  became  clear  that  he  was 
going  to  give  a  just  decision  there  was  a  howl  of 
execration  from  his  fellow  tribesmen  and  he  would 
have  been  pulled  from  his  horse,  had  not  Lawrence 
ridden  up  to  one  of  the  leading  rioters  and  felled 
him  with  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  his  heavy 
hunting  whip.  This  restored  order,  and  Sahib  Sing 
was  allowed  to  go  on  his  way  following  the  true  course 
of  the  boundary  line.  John  Lawrence  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  settlement.    He  showed 
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wonderful  patience  till  the  time  came  for  a  blow  and 
then  he  struck  hard.  But  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  the  intervention  of  the  British  government  would 
take  the  hfe  out  of  such  communal  villages,  his  satis- 
faction might  well  have  been  tinged  by  a  feehng 
of  sadness.  In  time  the  people  of  India  may  adapt 
themselves  to  the  individualistic  system  which  the  pax 
Britannica  fosters,  but  as  yet  they  are  hardly  suited 
for  it. 

The  communal  village  prospered,  as  I  have  shown, 
under  very  different  conditions  from  those  which 
obtain  in  India.  War  and  disorder  supplying  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  village  patriotism,  were  the  very 
life  of  them.  They  existed  for  mutual  defence  more 
than  for  mutual  assistance  in  husbandry.  In  some 
parts  of  India  the  land  was  in  early  times  perman- 
ently parcelled  out  among  famihes.  As  far  as 
property  was  concerned  the  communal  system  was 
beginning  to  break  down,  but  in  the  matter  of  war 
no  such  tendency  could  arise.  A  tribe  must  fight 
as  a  tribe,  a  village  as  a  village.  There  must  be  loyal 
and  hearty  co-operation  or  else  tribe  or  village  must 
be  defeated,  suffer  disintegration  and  disappear. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  Dar- 
winian principles  were  at  work  under  the  social 
conditions  I  have  been  describing.  It  is  true  that 
each  man  had  a  certain  status  gained  by  no  effort 
of  his  own.  He  belonged  by  birth  to  a  certain  class 
and  the  idea  of  rising  above  this  class  or  sinking 
below  it  was  hardly  hkely  to  occur  to  him.  Born  a 
peasant  cultivator,  he  was  likely  to  die  a  peasant 
cultivator.  There  was  none  of  the  competitiv( 
struggle  between  individuals  that  we  are  familiar 
with.  A  man  who  thought  of  bettering  himself  was 
a  man  very  much  out  of  the  common.    But  this 
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does  not  prove  that  the  average  man's  Hfe  was  free 
from  strain  and  struggle.  He  might  very  possibly 
have  to  fight  in  a  blood  feud  betw&n  his  family  and 
another.  He  had  besides  to  fight  for  his  village 
frequently  or  occasionally.  If  he  showed  the  white 
feather  or  shirked  burdens  that  all  were  bound  to 
share,  he  would  find  himself  ousted  from  the  com- 
munity. There  was  always  war  between  villages 
either  actually  ablaze  or  smouldering,  and  this  might 
every  now  and  then  mean  for  an  individual  villager 
a  struggle  for  existence.  But  the  most  salient  feature 
of  that  far-away  period  is  that  small  groups  were 
in  constant  danger  of  being  wiped  out  as  groups. 
Though  a  man  was  born  with  a  certain  status  above 
which  he  did  not  try  to  rise,  yet  he  and  his  co- villagers 
had  to  fight  to  retain  the  position  that  birth  had 
given  them.  Now  that  a  village  has  no  longer  to 
contend  against  neighbouring  villages,  now  that  the 
struggle  between  group  and  group  has  come  to  an 
end,  the  inevitable  result  is  an  unhealthy  stagnation. 
The  population  becomes  helpless  and  lifeless,  looking 
to  the  British  Raj  whenever  great  troubles  arise, 
like  the  Israelites  gazing  at  the  brazen  serpent.  For 
such  stagnation,  since  a  return  to  the  old  state  of 
things  is  out  of  the  question,  a  vigorous  individualism, 
whatever  misery  the  transition  may  cause,  seems 
to  be  the  only  cure.  Such  individualism  is,  of  course, 
utterly  foreign  to  Oriental  notions,  but  so  is  the  orderly 
uniformity  of  British  government  that  has  put  an  end 
to  all  the  lively  little  eddyings  of  Indian  social  life. 

The  communal  village  still  exists  in  Russia  under 
the  name  of  the  Mir,  and  unmistakable  vestiges  of 
village  communities  are  still  to  be  found  in  western 
Europe,  notably  in  Germany  and  England.  I  now 
go  on  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Russian  Mir. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  RUSSIAN  MIR 

THE  LEAVEN  OF  COMPETITION — THE  MAN  OF  ENTERPRISE  IN  A 
VILLAGE  COMMUNITY — THEN  AND  NOW 

THE  vast  population  of  Russia  is  mainly  a 
population  of  peasants,  not  peasants  as  we 
are  familiar  with  them  in  England  —  wage-earners 
that  is,  with,  except  in  rare  cases,  noUiing  but 
their  wages  to  depend  upon — but  most  of  them 
landholders,  with  a  small  plot  which  they  chng 
to  as  their  sheet  anchor  in  life.  They  Uve  in 
communal  villages  or  mirs,  which  are  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  sociology,  since  they  present 
some  primitive  features  to  which  we  now  rarely 
find  parallels  even  in  India.  Strips  of  the  village 
land  are  held  by  the  various  famiUes  that  compose 
the  mir  and  periodically  there  is  a  re-division.  The 
arable  has  not,  as  in  most  communal  villages  else- 
where, been  allotted  to  particular  families  for  good 
and  all. 

The  villages  to  a  great  extent  manage  their  own 
affairs.  They  appoint  an  elder,  but  he  is  only  primus 
inter  pares,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  peasants, 
assembled  in  the  open  air,  freely  debate  all  import- 
ant questions  as  they  arise.  Till  1893  a  re-distribution 
of  land  might  take  place  at  any  time  if  two-thirds 

of  the  voters  in  the  village  assembly  were  in  favour 
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of  it.  Since  1893  it  has  been  the  law  of  the  land 
that  re-distribution  may  not  take  place  oftener  than 
once  in  twelve  years.  But  there  is  still  a  large  field 
left  open  for  legislation  and  administration.  **  The 
assembly  fixes  the  time  for  making  the  hay  and  the 
day  for  commencing  the  ploughing  of  the  fallow 
field ;  it  decrees  what  measures  shall  be  adopted 
against  those  who  do  not  punctually  pay  their  taxes ; 
it  decides  whether  a  new  member  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  commune  and  whether  an  old  member  shall 
be  allowed  to  change  his  domicile ;  it  gives  or  with- 
holds permission  to  erect  new  buildings  on  the  com- 
munal land ;  it  prepares  and  signs  all  contracts 
which  the^commune  makes  with  one  of  its  own  members 
or  with  a  stranger  ;  it  interposes  whenever  it  thinks 
necessary  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  its  members ; 
it  elects  the  elder — as  well  as  the  communal  tax- 
collector  and  watchman,  when  such  offices  exist — 
and  the  communal  herdboy."  ^  There  is,  besides  all 
this,  the  re-distribution  of  land  whenever  the  time 
comes  round.  But  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
curtail  the  mir's  right  of  self-government.  In  1903 
the  common  responsibility  for  the  taxes  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  now  apparently  each  family  has  to  satisfy 
the  imperial  tax-collector.  The  central  government 
has,  as  we  should  expect,  the  wish  to  throttle  local 
independence,  a  fact  we  may  well  regret ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  these 
little  self-governing  communities  have  so  long  main- 
tained their  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
a  land  that  we  are  wont  to  think  of  as  crushed  beneath 
the  steam  roller  of  a  despotic  bureaucracy. 

In  1 861  the  Russian  serfs  were  emancipated.  Till 
that  year  they  had  held  land,  but  had  been  bound, 
^  See  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace's  standard  work,  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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like  our  peasants  on  the  manors  of  ancient  times, 
to  work  for  their  lord  a  great  many  days  in  the  >  ear 
without  any  remuneration.  The  Crimean  war  acted 
as  the  Japanese  war  has  acted  and  brought  about 
a  crisis  in  Russian  history.  All  lovers  of  freedom 
rejoiced  when  they  heard  that  the  many  miUions 
of  Russian  peasants  were  henceforth  to  be  free  men , 
bound  to  work  for  no  man  unless  they  chose.  But 
legislative  reforms  do  not  always  bring  about  the 
state  of  things  that  their  originators  intend.  To 
begin  with,  over  a  great  part  of  Russia  the  peasants 
had  not  enough  land  given  them.  They  could  not 
get  a  hving  out  of  their  allotted  strips.  They  had, 
therefore,  also  to  work  for  wages,  to  work  often  for  the 
lord  whose  serfs  they  had  been.  Working  hard  on  their 
own  land  and  also  on  other  men's  land  as  wage- 
earners,  they  have  still  in  many  cases  not  been  able 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  them  in  anything  approaching 
to  comfort.  The  taxes  are  overpoweringly  heavy  and 
the  peasants  are  frequently  in  desperate  straits. 
They  have  recourse  to  money-lenders.  Sometimes 
the  whole  commune  borrows,  sometimes  a  particular 
family,  the  money-lender  being  often  one  of  their 
fellow- villagers  who  has  gained  comparative  wealth. 
The  interest  demanded  is  enormous,  and,  if  the  capital 
is  not  repaid  at  the  date  fixed,  huge  fines  are 
exacted.  Very  frequently  the  peasant  who  borrows 
has  no  hope  of  earning  any  money  wherewith  to 
pay  interest  on  the  sum  lent  to  him.  But 
starvation  is  staring  him  and  his  children  in  the  face. 
For  a  long  time  past,  jjerhaps,  they  have  been  living 
on  bread  made  partly  of  flour  and  partly  of  straw 
and  such  things,  and  so  he  appeals  to  the  money- 
lender whom  he  calls  "  his  benefactor"  to  help  him. 
He  offers  him  by  way  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
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capital  all  he  has  to  offer,  viz.  his  labour  for  the 
next  year.  But  probably  he  is  not  during  the  next 
year  able  to  pay  all  he  owes  in  the  form  of  labour. 
And  so  his  indebtedness  continues  till  the  year  after. 
Or  he  has  to  borrow  again  on  the  same  terms.  And 
so,  at  length,  he  becomes  the  serf  of  the  money- 
lender. He  works  for  him  without  remuneration 
as  the  serfs  worked  for  their  lords  before  the  emanci- 
pation. The  old  order  has  changed,  no  doubt. 
Serfdom  of  the  old  sort  is  no  more — a  momentous 
revolution  this  !  But  a  new  serfdom  is  arising — 
that  is,  if  Russian  writers  describe  truly  the  condition 
of  the  peasants.  I  refer  the  reader  especially  to 
Stepniak's  book.-^ 

It  may  be  that  the  picture  is  highly  coloured. 
No  doubt  the  poverty  and  distress  do  not  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  been  assured 
by  an  Englishman  who  knows  the  neighbourhood 
of  Odessa  well,  that  the  peasants  there  would  be  well 
off  but  for  their  drunken  habits.  But  Sir  Mackenzie 
Wallace  who  is  not  prone  to  exaggeration  bears  out 
what  Stepniak  says  in  substance  though  not  in  detail.^ 
The  peasant  has  to  pay  three  kinds  of  direct  taxation  : 
imperial  to  the  central  government,  local  to  the 
Zemstvo,  and  communal  to  the  mir.  According  to 
an  estimate  which  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace  inclines 
to  accept,  the  head  of  a  peasant  household,  after 
deducting  the  grain  required  to  feed  his  family,  has 
to  pay  into  the  imperial  treasury  from  25  to  100 
per  cent,  of  his  agricultural  revenue.  When  the 
latter  figure  happens  to  be  correct,  how  is  he  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Zemstvo  and  the  mir  ? 
Summing  up  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace  says  that  though 

1  The  Russian  Peasantry. 

*  See  his  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  218  and  on. 
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some  provinces  have  grown  more  prosperous,  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  most  parts  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
chronic  distress,  great  numbers  Uving  on  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  excessive  taxation  and 
the  extortions  of  money-lenders  that  are  causing 
distress.  Backward  as  Russia  is,  she  is  being  invaded 
by  the  modern  spirit.  The  leaven  of  competition 
is  at  work  and  is  breaking  up  old  institutions  which 
are  essentially  non-competitive.  Factories  are 
springing  up  in  the  big  towns,  and  peasants  go  and 
work  in  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  leaving 
their  wives  and  families  in  the  village  and  them- 
selves returning  for  some  weeks  or  months  to  get 
in  the  harvest.  This  necessarily  puts  a  strain  on 
the  village  system.  The  mir  loses  some  of  its  best 
men.  At  present  the  process  is  only  in  its  beginning 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  manufacturers  will 
always  be  content  to  let  their  men  absent  themselves 
for  a  long  period  every  year.  Accordingly  one  is 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  village  occasionally 
sets  one  of  these  factory  workers  free.  He  receives 
news  that  if  he  pays  a  specified  sum  he  need  not 
return. 

But  factories  as  yet  are  few  and  if  the  tendency 
showed  itself  only  in  connection  with  them,  it  would 
work  only  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  other  ways 
for  a  peasant  to  better  himself,  and  everywhere  ther* 
is  arising  a  village  plutocracy  and,  in  painful  con- 
trast to  it,  an  ever-increasing,  ever  more  famine- 
stricken  poverty.*  In  fact  the  competitive  system 
is  at  work  and  the  birth  throes  of  a  higher  social 
system  have  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  misery. 
1  See  Russia,  voL  u.  p.  201. 
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To  aggravate  it  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of 
population.  In  short,  it  may  be  possible  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  the  new  tendency,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  dam  up  the  stream. 

When  a  man  of  energy  sees  a  chance  of  bettering 
himself,  he  will  clutch  at  it,  and  often  from  unselfish 
motives^ — for  the  good  of  his  family.  The  stagna- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned,  sleepily  industrious  village 
in  which  he  was  bom  was  tolerable  to  him  only  because 
he  knew  of  no  other  kind  of  life.  Stepniak  tells  of  a 
peasant,  Ivan  Ermolaeff,  who  worked  like  a  galley  slave 
all  the  year  round  and  with  such  conspicuous  success 
that  "  he  did  not  suffer  from  hunger.  "^  This  splendid 
reward  of  unflagging  industry  makes  one  think  of 
Prince  Kropotkine  who  speaks  of  a  good  meal  '*  as 
much  as  they  can  eat  "  as  the  first  thing  to  be 
striven  for  by  the  famished  proletariat.  To  return 
to  Ivan,  the  hardworking.  He  grumbles  about  his 
fellow  villagers  and  with  good  reason.  When  they 
see  him  doing  well  while  they  do  badly,  they  wish 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  he  may  do  badly  too. 
There  is  forest  land  belonging  to  the  commune 
and  each  man  receives  part  for  his  own  use.  Like 
Tennyson's  "  North  Country  Farmer  "  who  '*  stubbed 
Thurnaby  Waaste  "  and  felt  himself  in  consequence 
a  far  greater  benefactor  to  mankind  than  the  parson, 
who  did  nothing  beyond  preaching  two  sermons 
a  week,  Ivan  cuts  down  the  timber,  grubs  up  the 
stumps  and  transforms  his  allotment  into  arable 
land.  Seeing  the  enlargement  of  Ivan's  holding, 
his  fellow  villagers  say,  "  Let  us  have  a  re-distribution. 
The  quantity  of  communal  land  has  increased,  let 
us  have  a  re-distribution."  Apparently  a  man  may 
reckon  his  bit  of  forest  land  as  his  own  to  enjoy  till 

^  Russian  Peasantry,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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he  improves  it.  But  no  sooner  has  he  tilled  it  and 
raised  its  value  than  it  becomes  communal  land. 
"  Twice,"  he  said,  "  they  have  played  me  the  same 
trick.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  improve  my  position. 
The  peasants  hate  men  who  rise  above  their  own 
level  of  comfort.  Have  we  not  here  something 
common  to  the  Old  Socialism  and  the  New  ?  The 
easy-going  and  unenterprising  cannot  see  why  the  men 
of  superior  energy  should  rise  above  their  fellows. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  transition  in  Russia.  The 
men  of  energy  are  working  their  way  upward,  rising 
out  of  the  class  in  which  they  were  bom.  Their 
fellows  are  trying  to  keep  alive  the  old  communal 
life  of  the  village.  But  what  is  a  regiment  good 
for  if  you  pick  out  the  six  best  officers  and  send  them 
to  do  some  special  work  elsewhere  ?  The  village 
community,  being  continually  robbed  of  its  best  men, 
will  tend  to  become  a  residuum.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  style  of  farming  is  even  now  miser- 
able. Some  day  a  Russian  Arthur  Young  may 
arise  and  recommend  wholesale  enclosures  as  a  cure 
for  peasant  impoverishment.  Things  are  hkely  to 
move  more  rapidly  in  Russia  than  India.  Patient 
as  the  Russian  peasant  is,  he  is  not  so  patient  as 
the  Indian  ryot  whose  religion  teaches  the  duty  of 
submissiveness.  But  neither  in  the  India  nor  in 
the  Russia  of  to-day  do  communal  villages  find  a 
congenial  environment.  In  primitive  times  they 
grew  up  naturally.  No  man,  no  family  could  stand 
alone.  Defence  against  enemies — rival  villages, 
marauders,  tyrannical  proprietors,  extortionate  tax 
collectors — was  the  great  motive  for  combination. 
The  advantages  of  co-operation  in  industry  supplied 
a  minor  motive,  for  often  a  family  had  not  the  capital 
in  the  form  of  oxen  and  ploughs  for  working  its  land. 
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Sometimes  in  the  present  day  there  may  be  com- 
bination for  mutual  defence  and  a  rural  policeman 
may  find  himself  roughly  handled  by  villagers.  But 
it  does  not  seem  a  very  spirited  affair  and  I  cannot 
hear  of  any  lynching  of  tax-collectors  in  quite  recent 
years.  Books  which  I  have  read  say  nothing  about 
it  and  those  who  have  lived  in  Russia  doubt  its 
hkelihood.  The  central  government  is  too  strong, 
backed  as  it  is  by  an  army  which  exists  largely  for 
pohce  purposes,  and  the  more  eager  spirits  among 
the  villagers  see  their  way  to  better  themselves  with- 
out risking  their  necks. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  village  communities  in 
India  is  true  of  the  similar  institutions  in  Russia. 
They  cfannot,  under  existing  conditions  continue 
healthy  and  vigorous  :  a  strong  central  government 
is  beginning  to  rob  them  of  their  plasticity,  and 
will  in  time  leave  them  as  petrified  illustrations  of  a 
social  phase  that  has  passed  away. 

If  there  is  a  revolution  and  the  great  central 
bureaucracy  with  its  figurehead  the  Czar  is  over- 
thrown, then  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  many 
provinces  will  show  signs  of  unwonted  life.  The 
energy  of  the  people  will  gather  round  new  centres. 
But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  village  communities 
will  be  galvanised  into  life  again.  The  competitive 
system  is  already  laying  its  hand  upon  them. 
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PRE-ARYAN      COMMUNITIES  —  CHIPPENHAM  —  THE       MANOR  — 
STAGNATION — THE      GERMAN      COMMUNAL     VILLAGE — LIFE 

IN  AN   ENGLISH    MANOR  VILLAGE ORIGIN   AND   LONG   LIFE 

OF  THE  MANOR — GRADUAL  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  SERFDOM — 
SURVIVAL  OF  CLAN  FEUDS — THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECAY  OF 
THE  MANOR. 

AS  in  India  so  in  Europe  we  find  that  village 
communities  throve  in  times  of  war  and  dis- 
order. A  man  who  can  act  and  move  as  he  pleases 
prefers  to  live  as  an  individualist ;  a  man  whose 
activities  are  hampered  by  enemies  joins  an  associa- 
tion. Long  before  the  Aryans  made  their  way  to 
Britain,  there  were  little  communities  living  on  the 
hills,  on  the  chalk  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire 
and  Sussex,  on  the  Chiltcrns,  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  Northumberland,  in  Wales,  in 
Scotland.  In  all  these  places,  and  in  others  too, 
have  been  found  on  the  hills  numerous  terraces, 
the  record  that  early  peoples  have  left  of  their  system 
of  cultivation.  In  some  cases  pottery  and  other 
relics  have  been  discovered  close  by.  But  as  we 
are  considering  the  conditions  under  which  associa- 
tions grew  up,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  us  to  note 
that  the  towns  or  villages  adjoining  these  terraces 
seem  always  to  have  been  fortified.     On  Greenshaw  ^ 

I  Gomme'f  Village  Community,  p.  93. 
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Hill  in  Northumberland,  the  hut  circles  and  other 
enclosures  are  surrounded  and  defended  by  two 
strong  walls.  Among  hill  tribes  in  India  in  the 
present  day,  for  instance  among  the  Angamis  Nagas  ^ 
there  are  communities  Hving  in  the  same  style. 
They  have  their  terraces  constructed  with  great 
skill  on  the  hill  sides.  The  villages  stand  on  the 
very  tops  of  the  hills  and  are  strongly  fortified  with 
stockades,  deep  ditches  and  massive  stone  walls. 
"  The  approaches  to  the  villages  are  tortuous  covered 
ways  only  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
one  man  at  a  time.  These  lead  to  gates  where  a 
sentry  is  posted  day  and  night  when  the  clans  are 
at  feud."  2  "  The  cause  of  all  this  defensive  work 
is  a  well-marked  feature  of  early  tribal  history,  when 
each  tribe  was  composed  of  heterogeneous  families — 
namely,  the  blood  feud  between  clans."  According 
to  Mr.  Gomme  it  comparatively  seldom  happens  that 
village  is  at  war  with  village,  but  the  village  is  split 
up  into  hostile  camps,  one  of  the  component  clans 
being  at  war  with  another.  On  Yeavering  Bell,  one 
of  the  Cheviot  hills,  where  there  are  evidences  of  terrace 
cultivation,  there  is  a  guarded  entrance  very  like 
what  we  find  in  Naga  villages.  The  entrance  to  one 
fortlet  is  divided  into  two  by  a  large  upright  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the 
right  there  is  a  chamber  corresponding  to  the  Naga 
sentinel  chamber.  It  always  happens  that  either 
clan  or  village  is  at  war.  One  party  may  wish  to  get 
along  quietly  with  their  tillage,  but  their  neighbours 
compel  them  to  put  aside  the  plough  or  the  spade 
and  seize  the  sword  or  the  bow. 

When  we  descend  to  the  times  of  the  Saxons  we 
find    everywhere    in    England    manors    established, 
3  Ibid.  p.  98.  a  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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village  communities,  that  is,  but  no  longer  free.  Each 
manor  is  on  the  estate  of  a  lord,  and  the  members 
of  the  community  are  his  dependents,  each  of  them 
holding  a  certain  amount  of  land  on  condition  that 
he  renders  certain  services.  But  there  are  some 
survivals  of  free  communities  quite  independent  of 
any  lord.  Notable  among  these  is  Chippenham.* 
In  Domesday,  Chippenham  is  called  a  "  manerium," 
but  the  king  was  lord  of  the  manor  and  practically 
it  was  a  free  village  community. 

The  extent  to  which  self-government  was  carried 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  Chippenham,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Baihff,  its  elected  representative,  had  not  only  a 
pillory  and  a  whipping  post  but  a  prison,  and,  it  is 
said,  even  a  gallows.  In  1554,  Queen  Mary  granted 
to  Chippenliam  a  charter  conferring  on  it  privileges 
and  lands.  It  happened  very  conveniently  that  a 
nobleman.  Lord  Hungerford,  whose  estates  were 
close  by,  had  shortly  before  been  accused  of  treason 
and  had  lost  his  head  on  Tower  Hill.  No  wonder, 
for  he  had  called  Henry  viii.  a  heretic,  and  had  had 
experiments  in  alchemy  made  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering how  soon  the  king  would  die.  His  lands 
were  confiscated,  and  out  of  them  Queen  Mary  made 
grants  to  the  borough  of  Chippenham,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  charter.  Long  before  that  it  was  a  borough 
by  prescription  and  governed  by  a  Baihff  and  elected 
burgesses.  Immediately  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  the  Baihff  and  twelve  burgesses,  on  this  oc- 
casion nominated  by  the  queen,  made  ordinances  and 
decrees.  Among  these  were  the  following  regulations: 
"  If  an  inhabitant  refuses  to  assist  the  Baihff  in  main- 
taining order,  he  shall  lose  his  freedom.     No  person 

»  See  The  History  of  Chippenham,  by  the  Rev.  J.J.  Daniell. 
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shall  admit  '  foreigners '  or  receive  apprentices 
without  leave  of  the  Bailiff.  Any  baker  selling  false 
weight  of  bread  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  fined  3s  4d 
for  the  second  6s  8d ;  for  the  third  shall  be  punished 
in  the  pillory.  Every  inhabitant  shall  have  in  his 
house  a  club  and  shall  come  forth  with  the  same  when 
need  shall  require  ;  and  all  persons  drawing  a  weapon 
to  strike  a  townsman  or  who  shall  call  him  by  an 
opprobrious  name,  shall  be  punished  in  the  open 
stocks.  Any  butcher,  baker,  brewer,  poulterer, 
costermonger  or  fruiterer  who  shall  conspire  not  to 
sell  victuals  but  at  certain  prices,  shall  forfeit  ;fio 
or  suffer  imprisonment  twenty  days  on  bread  and 
water.  If  any  burgess  behave  contemptuously  to 
the  Bailiff  or  call  him  knave  or  such  like,  he  shall  be 
debarred  all  benefit  of  the  borough  lands.  No  man 
without  special  license  shall  kill  or  sell  or  dress  or  eat 
any  flesh  in  time  of  Lent.  Searchers  of  leather  shall 
be  appointed  to  make  a  trial  of  shoes  and  to  see  that 
all  manner  of  leather  be  sufficiently  tanned,  wrought 
and  dyed."  ^  From  these  regulations  we  gather  that 
the  Bailiff  and  the  burgesses  tried  to  do  what  political 
economy  says  is  impossible,  namely,  to  keep  down 
prices,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  higgling  of  the 
market ;  that  they  were  extremely  exclusive  and 
wished  to  keep  out  all  "  foreigners,'*  i.e.  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  they  tried  to  prevent 
the  use  of  bad  leather  by  shoemakers ;  that  they 
interfered  with  matters  of  religion — no  butcher's  meat 
in  Lent !  Queen  Mary,  perhaps,  herself  suggested 
this  when  she  granted  the  charter.  In  a  footnote  the 
author  of  The  History  of  Chippenham  says,  "  House- 
holders were  again  and  again  disfranchised  and  de- 
barred, on  being  convicted,  for  opprobrious  words 
*  See  The  History  of  Chippenham,  pp.  76,  77. 
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spoken  against  the  Bailiff  and  fraternity,  by  calling 
them  knaves  and  other  scurrilous  language."  Life 
is  not  quite  harmonious  within  these  httle  self- 
governing  communities.  Indeed,  some  of  the  regula- 
tions must  have  been  most  galHng,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  of  them  kicked  against  them  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was,  besides  the  pillory,  a  whipping 
post  and  also  a  borough  gaol  under  the  Town  Hall. 

We  now  leave  Chippenham.  We  have  been  studying 
what  was  quite  exceptional  in  England,  a  self-governing 
httle  community,  and  we  must  go  on  to  consider  the 
normal  English  villages  that  had  ceased  to  be  self- 
governing  and  taken  the  form  of  a  manor. 

An  ordinary  English  manor  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  village  community  hving  on  the  land  of  a  lord.  In 
the  time  of  Domesday  the  manorial  system  was  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  England,  and  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  customs  as  having  existed  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  land  of  the  manor  was 
divided  into  arable,  meadow  land,  and  waste.  In 
very  early  times  the  arable  had  been  re-distributed 
annually  or  at  longer  intervals,  but  the  system  must 
have  proved  very  galling  since  there  would  be  little 
motive  for  making  improvements  if  other  men  were 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  them.  Hence  it  came  about  that 
certain  strips  were  handed  over  to  certain  families 
and  remained  in  their  possession.  But  they  were  not 
owned  absolutely  by  these  families.  They  could  not 
sell  the  land,  and  they  had  to  sow  the  crops  that 
others  sowed,  leaving  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
land  fallow.  The  arable  was,  as  a  rule,  divided  into 
three  fields.  In  a  particular  year  one  would  be  sown 
with  wheat,  another  with  oats  or  barley,  and  the  third 
would  be  left  fallow.  A  large  team  of  oxen  was  used 
for  ploughing,  often  as  many  as  eight.     No  one  tenant 
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owned  so  many,  and  the  team  and  the  plough  were 
contributed  by  various  tenants.  Mr.  Seebohm  holds 
that  in  primitive  times  the  land  was  distributed  among 
families  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  each  supplied, 
for  which  theory  I  have  already  quoted  the  Welsh 
evidence.^  This  system  would  suit  a  tribe  whose 
agriculture  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  whose 
land  was  annually  re-distributed ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  maintained  in  a  settled  village  community 
where  the  strips  of  land  remained  permanently  as  the 
holdings  of  particular  families.  Each  family  had 
strips  in  all  three  of  the  arable  fields,  otherwise  all 
of  its  land  might  have  remained  fallow  during  some 
years,  or  they  might  have  had  to  grow  all  wheat  and 
no  oats  or  barley.  The  strips  were  bounded  by  narrow 
balks  of  grass.  When  the  corn  had  been  cut  and 
gathered,  the  land  was  used  for  grazing,  as  the  fallow 
land  was  during  the  whole  year.  This  system  necessi- 
tated a  good  deal  of  temporary  fencing  to  protect 
the  crops.  The  meadow  land  on  which  hay  was 
grown  continued  to  be  re-distributed  annually  long 
after  the  arable  had  been  permanently  allotted. 
Indeed,  not  many  years  ago,  there  were  examples 
in  Great  Britain  of  such  re-distributions.  Besides  the 
arable  and  the  meadow  land  there  was  the  waste 
which  was  common  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  had  his  own  demesne  which  might 
be  entirely  separate  and  enclosed  or  in  the  form  of 
strips  in  the  common  fields. 

There  were  two  principal  kinds  of  tenants.  To 
begin  with,  there  were  the  free  tenants  who  paid  a 
quit  rent,  not  the  competitive  rent  of  modern  times 
but  a  payment  in  place  of  services  due.  It  might 
be  heavy  or  light,  but  it  remained  unchanged.     The 

1  See  Chap.  III.  p.  40. 
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free  tenants  had  to  do  "  boon  "  services  for  the  lord, 
i.e.  to  work  for  him  at  harvest  time  or  occasionally  at 
other  times  when  he  had  special  need  of  their  services. 
Besides  the  free  tenants,  there  were  serfs  or  villeins, 
who  had  to  render  weekly  services — so  many  days 
a  week — throughout  the  year  besides  boon  services 
on  occasion.  The  latter  were  the  real  hardship.  Just 
when  the  serf  was  longing  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  cutting  and  hauling  of  his  own  crop,  the  lord 
would  request  his  services,  and  it  was  a  request  that 
admitted  of  no  refusal.  Labour  was  scarce.  The 
lord  depended  on  the  landholders  on  his  own  manor 
and  he  was  not  hkely  to  let  his  dues  fall  into  abeyance 
through  neglect  to  claim  them. 

The  lord  had  his  duties  as  well  as  his  rights.  He 
provided  a  bam  for  threshing,  a  mill  for  grinding  the 
com.  Sometimes  he  supplied  horses  and  carts  for 
the  harvest.  But  these  services  on  his  part,  unlike 
those  of  the  villeins  to  him,  were  not  rendered  gratis. 
He  exacted  fees  for  them.  He  saw  that  bridges  and 
roads  were  repaired,  as  far  as  roads  did  get  repaired 
in  those  days.  He  saw  to  the  fencing  and  ditching  and 
to  the  care  of  dykes  for  draining  the  land  of  the 
manor.  The  services  exacted  from  the  villeins  were 
sometimes  for  such  public  purposes  as  these.  And  if 
he  was  in  some  cases  the  oppressor  of  his  dependents  the 
lord  was  also  their  protector.  It  was  an  age  in  which 
the  weak  had^much  need  of  protection,  and  if  the 
tenants  on  the  manor  had  to  do  servile  tasks,  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  relieved  of  much  responsibility. 
It  was  humiliating  to  be  the  property  of  a  great 
man  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  be  safe  under  his  aegis. 

The  system  had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
It  was  hard  to  have  to  work  for  nothing.  Hard  not  to 
be  able  to  sell  an  ox  or  marry  off  a  daughter  without 
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the  lord's  consent.     But  the  serf  had  at  any  rate  the 
advantage  of  having  his  fellow  serfs  about  him,  suf- 
fering and  grumbling  about  the  same  hardships.     More- 
over he  had  grown  up  under  the  system,  and,  no  doubt, 
looked  upon  it  as  inevitable.     He  was  like  a  canary 
born  in  a  cage  rather  than  a  captured  skylark.     More- 
over his  position  tended  to  improve.     Even  before 
the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  services  had  in  many 
cases  been  commuted  for  money  payments,  and  thus 
the  serfs  were  on  the  way  to  become  free  men.     At 
no  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  was  serfdom 
absolute  slavery.      The  lord  could  never  claim  the 
whole  of  the  time  and  labour  of  his  dependents  and 
they  were   able  gradually  to   reduce   his   claim.     A 
recent  investigator  ^  says  :  "  We  never  hear  of  a  manor 
governed  by  the  single  will  of  the  owner.     The  chief 
traits  of  customary  self-government  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ...  we  have,  in  fact,  to  do  with  local 
forms  of  organisation,  not  with  private  ownership." 
But  though  the  lord  seldom  or  never  dealt  with  the 
manor  as  a  privately  owned  estate  that   he   could 
treat  as  he  chose,  yet  still  his  rule  was  no  doubt  often 
oppressive  and,  particularly,  in  connection  with  the 
waste  land.     Out  of  this  he  could  carve  new  holdings, 
and  these  new  holdings  meant  so  much  reduction  of 
the  common  grazing  land.     Moreover  he  presided  in 
the  manor  court,  where  dispute's  were  settled  and  all 
the  legal  business  of  the  manor  carried  on.     Here,  no 
doubt,  there  was  opportunity  for  injustice  and  often  his 
decisions  must  have  evoked  curses  not  loud  but  deep. 
The  manor  was  a  very  self-sufficient  little  institu- 
tion.    There  was  not  much  commerce  or  intercourse 
of  any  kind  with  people  living  at  any  distance,  though 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  says   there  was  more  in 

*  P.  Vinogradoff ,  The  Growth  of  the  Manor. 
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the  palmy  da5rs  of  the  manor  than  there  was  during 
later  periods.  However  that  may  be,  the  village  was 
very  isolated  and  very  self-sufficient.  It  had  its  own 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  who  were  paid  for  their 
work,  not  by  individuals  for  particular  jobs,  but  by 
holdings  of  the  village  land.  It  was  the  blacksmith's 
duty  to  keep  the  ironwork  of  the  village  ploughs  in 
repair.  The  carpenter  was  responsible  for  the  wood- 
work. Cloth  was  woven  and  shoes  were  made  in  the 
village.  Barter  must  have  been  the  common  mode 
of  purchase.  Rarely  or  never  was  there  a  sale  for 
profit.     There  was  no  village  shop. 

To  our  modem  notions,  perhaps,  the  worst  point 
about  these  httle  communities  is  the  miserable  style 
of  farming  which  resulted.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre 
is  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  now.  At  the  time  under  con- 
sideration the  yield  was  not  much  more  than  a  quarter 
of  this.  It  was  the  economic  failure  of  the  open 
field  system  which  made  Arthur  Young  so  indig- 
nant— that  was  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  way  to  make  the  country  wealthy,  he 
and  others  argued,  was  to  do  away  with  the  open 
fields — to  enclose  all  land.  "  Property  turns  sand 
into  gold,"  he  said.  And  it  does  turn  sand  into  gold. 
Limit  the  argument  to  economics  and  Arthur  Young 
is  victorious  at  every  point.  But  when  the  manor 
was  most  thriving,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
wealth  did  not  count  for  so  much  as  it  docs  now. 
Men's  wants  were  very  few. 

Even  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
an  unfurnished,  comfortless  place.  There  was  a  long 
table  on  trestles,  a  few  forms  or  stools,  a  long  bench 
cushioned  with  straw  or  wool,  one  or  two  chairs  of 
wood  or  with  seats  of  straw,  a  chest  or  two  for  linen. 
Though  glass  was  not  very  dear  it  was  rarely  used. 
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The  dormitory  contained  a  rude  bed,  but  rarely  sheets 
or  blankets.  The  gown  of  the  day  was  the  coverlet 
by  night.  1  The  huts  of  the  tenants,  built  mostly  of 
mud  and  wattle,  were  good  enough  for  their  unpro- 
gressive  occupants.  Even  under  our  individualistic 
system  the  average  man  is  very  conservative,  but  he 
is  a  go-ahead  reformer  compared  with  the  average 
member  of  a  small  community  living  a  semi-socialistic 
life.  The  only  thing  that  can  rouse  such  champion 
conservatives  is  an  attack  from  without  that  threatens 
the  existence  of  their  community.  Nothing  short  of 
this  wakes  them  from  their  lethargy. 

The  yeoman  freeholder  had  great  advantages.  He 
had  more  liberty,  was  more  of  an  individualist,  being 
a  big  enough  man — though  none  too  big — to  stand 
alone.  Some  neighbouring  baron  might  discover 
that  he  had  no  title-deeds — his  title  being  older  than 
such  documents — and  try  to  oust  him  from  his  land. 
But  the  yeoman  class  had  a  definite  legal  status,  had 
their  duties  and  their  rights.  They  were  so  useful 
as  soldiers  that  the  law  must  needs  protect  them,  and 
so  not  a  few  of  them  held  their  own,  being  the  king's 
men,  not  the  men  of  any  great  feudal  lord. 

Some  of  the  laws  or  customs  that  had  the  force  of 
law  in  German  communal  villages  help  us  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  life  of  the  villagers.  I  take  them 
from  von  Maurer's  book.^  Fish  and  crabs  (does  this 
mean  crayfish  ?)  caught  within  the  village  bounds 
might  not  be  offered  for  sale  outside  until  they  had 
first  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  members  of  the  village. 
Fruit  grown  and  animals  reared  within  the  village 
territory  must  be  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the 

^See  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices, 
vol.  i,  p.  13. 

^  Geschichte  der  Dorf  verfassung  in  Deutschland. 
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village.  Swine  fatted  there  must  not  be  sold  outside. 
Wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the^land  of  the 
village  must  be  drunk  in  the  village,  and,  as  no  one 
might  privately  obtain  wine  from  outside,  an  innkeeper 
was  bound  to  retail  only  village-made  liquor.  Even 
wild  fruits  must  not  be  disposed  of  to  strangers.  To 
save  the  village  timber,  no  new  house  or  farm,  no 
new  building  of  any  kind  might  be  built  without  the 
permission  of  the  community.  In  some  cases  there 
were  belonging  to  the  community  shepherds'  huts, 
smithies,  bakeries,  mills,  brick-kilns,  wells.  Regu- 
lating all  this  there  were  multitudes  of  officials.  There 
were  trade  police,  building  police,  beer  p)olice  to  regu- 
late the  brewing  and  retailing  of  summer  and  winter 
beer,  and  police  to  supervise  the  butchers.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  these  officials  did  nothing  else.  They 
were  producers  like  the  rest  and  undertook  theso 
pubhc  duties  in  addition.  In  time  all  the  police  work 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  community  into  thos^ 
of  the  over-lord. 

The  German  village  community  (for,  apparently, 
this  is  intended  by  von  Maurer  to  be  typical)  seems 
to  have  been  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  ordinary 
English  manor.  It  reminds  us  of  the  glories  of  Chip- 
penham. But  even  the  splendours  of  this  German 
village  community  would  have  little  charm  for  anyone 
who  valued  freedom.  The  extraordinary  multipli- 
cation of  regulations  and  supervising  authorities  we 
may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  as  something  peculiarly 
German  and  peculiarly  un-Enghsh.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  would  be  a  true  view  of  the  case.  No  sooner 
is  free  competition  forbidden  than  a  perfect  network 
of  restrictions  becomes  necessary.  Each  new  rule 
creates  the  need  of  another.  Individuals  manage  to 
slip  through  the  network,  so  that  the  meshes  have  to  be 
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made  smaller,  and  unless  the  many  laws  are  to  become 
so  many  dead  letters,  the  police  must  be  numerous 
and  efficient.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  over-lords 
seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in  managing  the 
police  work  than  the  communities  themselves.  A 
system  which  makes  one  and  the  same  man  the  super- 
visor in  one  department  and  the  supervised  in  another 
cannot  be  easy  to  work.  The  rule  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  England  was,  no  doubt,  often  oppressive,  but 
it  must  have  saved  the  villagers  from  a  world  of  worry. 
Self-government  for  a  small  community  is,  of  course, 
highly  educative.  But  to  anyone  who  did  not  enjoy 
being  perpetually  baulked  by  his  own  peers,  by  his 
daily  associates,  it  would  bring  vexations  and  dis- 
appointments multitudinous  and  intolerable. 

Let  us  return  from  the  magnificence  of  the  German 
village  to  the  typical  English  manor.  Life  there  must 
have  been  terribly  humdrum,  only,  probably,  it  never 
occurred  to  anyone  to  expect  variety.  It  is  true 
there  were  the  excitements  of  the  Manor  court.  Every- 
body knew  everybody  and  consequently  took  an 
interest  in  every  case  that  came  up  for  decision.  There 
were  grievances  to  talk  over — the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  (if  it  failed,  there  would  be  the  excitement  of 
a  famine  or  something  approaching  to  it)  :  the 
weather,  a  very  practical  question  :  too  much  boon 
work ;  or  the  lord  had  appropriated  some  of  the 
waste,  the  common  grazing  land.  Life  was  not 
without  interest,  but  the  long  cold  winters  must  have 
been  a  trial  even  to  people  who  did  not  expect  to  get 
a  keen  enjoyment  out  of  Hfe.  Fuel  might  or  might  not 
be  plentiful.  But  there  was  certainly  little  or  no  arti- 
ficial light  to  be  had  by  the  poor.  Candles  were 
things  for  costly  offerings  at  shrines,  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  peasants.     There  was  no  tobacco.     How 
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were  the  long  evenings  spent  ?  A  good  story-teller  must 
have  been  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  But  from 
contrast,  how  delightful  the  spring  must  have  been  1 
If  poets,  just  for  one  winter,  were  to  live  in  a  hut  of 
mud  and  wattle,  with  no  windows  or,  supposing  there 
were  any,  windows  without  glass,  and  with  no  artificial 
light  in  any  form,  perhaps  their  odes  to  spring  would 
express  a  more  genuine  enthusiasm  than  they  do. 
But  this  simple  humdrum  life  involved  a  far  sterner 
struggle  for  existence  than  the  rackety  life  of  modern 
times  that  we  speak  of  as  so  trying.  Every  child  had 
to  pass  through  an  ordeal.  Neither  for  it  nor  for  its 
mother  was  hfe  easy.  There  was  cold  to  be  endured 
and  dirt,  and  often  very  poor  food,  or  the  absence  of 
food  if  the  harvest  had  been  bad.  Epidemics,  owing 
to  the  isolation  of  the  village,  were  probably  not  very 
common,  but  when  they  came  they  wrought  havoc. 
Even  very  small  ailments  were  serious  to  people  who 
had  no  notion  how  to  deal  with  them.  There  was 
little  chance  for  the  weakly.  Those  who  could  stand 
this  life  at  its  hardest  must  have  had  great  physical 
stamina,  and  when  times  were  good  they  must  have 
had  an  exuberance  of  vitality.  When,  after  long 
months  of  semi-starvation,  a  good  harvest  brought 
ample  meals  once  more,  what  rejoicings  there  must 
have  been  1  The  tendency  of  modem  civilisation  is 
to  remove  these  crises,  and  so,  no  doubt,  to  produce 
for  the  prosperous  a  more  equable  happiness.  But 
they  have  not  so  often  the  pleasure  that  escape  from 
a  great  misery  brings. 

The  manorial  system  presents  us  with  many  inter- 
esting questions  for  discussion.  How  did  it  originate  ? 
Why  did  the  free  village  community  pass  away  and 
give  rise  to  a  system  that  is  so  far  from  ideal  ?  What 
were  the  conditions  that  enabled  the  manors  to  live 
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and  thrive  so  long  ?  What  caused  them  to  lose  their 
vitality  and  finally  to  disappear  ?  All  these  questions 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  this  book. 

The  origin  of  the  manorial  system  is  still  matter 
of     controversy.      Certainly    manors    were     thickly 
scattered  all  over  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest.    It    was    not    the    Normans,    therefore,    who 
reduced  the  village  community  to  a  servile  or  half 
servile   condition.     Mr.   Seebohm  traces  the  change 
to  the  Romans.     The  manor  house,  according  to  him, 
was  the  Roman  villa.     The  lord  of  the  manor  was 
the  successor  of  the  Roman  grandee  with  his  serfs  or 
slaves  living  hard  by  and  working  his  farm.     Accord- 
ing to  the  other  view,  the  manor  arose  naturally  in  a 
time  of  disorder.     In  such  times  it  was  very  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  defend  himself  and  his  family,  and 
so  the  weak  became  the  dependents  of  the  strong.     A 
host  of  poor  men  found  shelter  beneath  the  aegis  of 
some  powerful  baron.     This  went  on  largely,   it  is 
believed,  during  the  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  we  can  account  in  this  way  for  the  village 
community  losing  its  freedom.     It  was  only  natural 
that  from  the  soil  of  anarchy  should  grow  a  great  crop 
of  feudal  lords.     They  had  troops  of  retainers  who 
fought  with  them  against  the  Danes  or  in  other  wars, 
and  the  poor  freeman  had  often  no  choice  but  to 
become  the  servile  dependent  of  one  of  these  mighty 
men.     But  it  is  practically  certain  that  by  no  means 
all  the  serfs  were  of  Saxon  origin.     The  conquered 
Britons  were  not  driven  out.     To  anyone  who  argues 
that  they  were  all  either  expelled  or  massacred,  we 
may  reply  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Sir,  such 
things  do  not  occur."     But,  this  being  so,  why  has 
the    British    language    so    completely    disappeared  ? 
Why  have  we  very  few  or  no  Celtic  words  naturalised 
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in  the  English  tongue  ?  This  is  a  formidable  argu- 
ment, though  it  cannot  be  set  against  the  evidence 
that  the  English  nation  are  by  no  means  a  pun* 
Teutonic  stock.  We  know  that  conquering  racc^ 
when  they  do  their  work  thoroughly,  do  force  their 
language  on  the  conquered.  The  language  of  the 
Singhalese  (the  people  of  Ceylon  that  is)  is  undoubt- 
edly a  form  of  Aryan.  But  the  Singhalese  people 
have  the  appearance  (so  Sir  John  Phear  says)  "  of 
being  the  result  of  at  least  an  intermixture  of  an 
Aryan  with  some  other  yellow  tinted,  coarsely  built 
ethnic  element."*  Moreover  their  legs  have  pr« 
nounced  calves  like  those  of  all  Mongolians,  and  unlike 
those  of  the  Aryans  of  India.  When,  not  long  ago, 
detachments  of  Indian  troops  representing  various 
races  were  encamped  at  Hampton  Court,  it  was  notice- 
able that  the  Ghurkas  alone — and  they  spring  from 
a  Mongol  stock — had  calves  to  boast  of.  In  Euroj) 
and  Asia  the  people  we  are  apt  to  count  as  pure  Aryans, 
because  of  their  language,  are  very  largely  of  non- Aryan 
blood.  In  England,  though  the  Saxons  were  every- 
where dominant,  yet  British  and  even  non-Aryan 
stocks  were  undoubtedly  represented  in  town  and 
village.  And  as  to  the  manorial  system,  we  are  at 
liberty,  as  I  have  said,  to  hold  that  amid  the  hurly- 
burly  of  war  and  disorder  the  manor  arose,  as  a  natural 
growth,  out  of  the  village  community  and  that  it  has 
no  close  connection  with  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  In  time  of  difficulty,  a  republic,  small  or 
great,  is  at  a  disadvantage.  It  has  to  submit  itself 
to  a  dictator — an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
when  we  come  to  consider  what  limits  there  are  to  a 
modem  democratic  government's  capacity  to  manage 
affairs. 

»  Aryan  ViUage  in  India  and  Ceylon,  p.  177. 
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If  the  question  be  asked  why  the  dictator,  sub- 
mitted to  in  an  emergency,  became  a  permanent 
institution,  we  may  answer  that  he — the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  wit — was  supported  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  found  it  much  simpler  to  deal  with  an 
individual  than  with  a  village  parliament  represented 
by  an  elected  headman.  In  India  even  Akbar  and 
his  successors  did  not  rule  with  so  strong  a  hand  as 
our  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings.  The  growth  of 
a  strong  central  government  has  been  prevented  by 
successful  invasions  recurring  at  intervals.  Waves 
of  conquerors  from  the  north  have  swept  over  the 
country,  and  probably  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  India  has  the  feudal  system  been  so  fully 
developed  as  in  Europe. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  another  question  :  What 
made  the  manor  so  lasting  an  institution  ?  Why 
for  a  good  many  centuries  did  it  not  give  place  to  a 
more  individualistic  form  of  society  ?  It  began  in 
a  time  of  disorder,  and  though  when  the  Normans  came 
England  had  stark  rulers  who  made  the  king's  justice 
feared,  there  was  no  such  reign  of  law  and  order  as 
we  are  familiar  with,  when  man  or  woman  may  walk 
along  the  country  roads  without  fear  of  molestation. 
The  saying  that  in  the  "  Conqueror's  reign  any  man 
might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with  his  bosom  full 
of  gold  "  must  be  taken  only  to  mean  that  the  law 
was  much  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Without  a  ubiquitous  police — and  nothing  of  the 
kind  existed  or  could  possibly  have  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages — the  law  was  bound  to  be  weak  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  It  was  hard  to  put  it  in  motion, 
and  when  set  in  motion  it  moved  slowly.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  police  force  nowadays  can  hardly 
be  described  as   ubiquitous  when   in  most   country 
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villages  it  has  not  a  single  representative.  But  we 
must  remember  the  interview  between  the  great 
fighting  captain  Talbot  and  a  French  lady  who  wished 
to  see  the  man  who  struck  terror  into  her  countrymen. 
She  was  much  surprised  at  his  small  stature  and  thought 
him,  judging  by  his  appearance,  by  no  means  formid- 
able. But  he  blew  his  horn  and  in  there  rushed  a 
whole  troop  of  his  followers,  men  ready  to  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.^  Practically  by  the  aid  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone  the  police  are  ubiquitous, 
for  men  can  be  mustered  at  very  short  notice  at  any 
point  where  they  are  required.  Not  many  years 
back  it  frequently  happened  that  a  man  would  "squat" 
on  a  bit  of  unoccupied  ground  by  the  roadside,  build 
himself  a  cottage  and  in  time  get  a  prescriptive  right 
to  a  bit  of  land  round  it.  Such  a  thing  could  not  well 
happen  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  squatter  was  likely 
to  be  robbed,  or  killed  and  robbed,  as  soon  as  he  was 
worth  robbing  and  killing.  He  must  join  some  associa- 
tion, find  friends  and  allies  who  would  stand  by  him 
in  trouble.  Such  friends  he  found  when  he  belonged 
to  a  manor.  Living  with  his  fellow  villagers  he  was 
shielded  from  thieves  and  vagrant  men,  and  the  lord 
of  the  manor  protected  him  for  the  same  reason  that 
he  protected  his  own  cattle.  He  was  so  much  pro- 
perty, though  a  form  of  property  that  soon  came  to 
have  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  an  age  in  which 
no  man  could  live  and  thrive  without  having  a  definite 
legal  status.  He  must  have  his  place  in  the  gn 
feudal  organisation  and  be  the  man  of  some  bigg' 
man  or  he  must  belong  to  a  guild  of  craftsmen  or  ha\ 
a  yeoman's  freehold  or  be  a  tenant  on  a  manorial 
estate.  If  he  had  no  status,  if  he  had  nothing 
to   depend   upon   but   his   work   as   a   journeyman 

>  Henry  VI.     Part  i.  A.  ii.  3. 
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labourer,  his  lot  cannot  have  been  altogether  a  happy 
one. 

A  villein  might  possibly  run  from  his  lord,  make 
his  way  to  a  town  and  try  his  luck  there.  But  in 
the  thirteenth  century  most  towns  were  but  big 
villages,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
simply  cultivators.  There  were  at  the  time  of  Domes- 
day only  six  towns  in  England  that  deserved  the 
name — London,  York,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Norwich 
and  Lincoln — and  in  the  thirteenth  century  there 
were  few,  if  any,  others,  that  could  claim  to  rank 
with  them.  A  runaway  villein,  if  he  could  get  to 
one  of  these  few  big  towns,  might  become  an  apprentice 
to  a  master  craftsman  belonging  to  a  guild,  and  after 
a  time  himself  get  admitted  as  a  guildsman,  have 
apprentices  working  for  him  and  perhaps  journeymen, 
become  in  fact  half  capitalist,  half  artisan.  Here 
was  a  grand  possibility.  But  though  the  guilds  did 
not  become  very  narrow  and  exclusive — insisting 
on  a  very  high  entrance  fee  and  even  limiting  member- 
ship to  the  sons  of  members — till  the  fifteenth  century, 
yet  it  was  not  easy  for  a  villein  to  gain  admittance. 
All  strangers  or  "  foreigners  "  as  they  were  called 
if  they  came  from  another  part  of  the  country,  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  They  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  retail  trade  at  all.  In  fact  nearly  all 
patriotic  feeling  had  the  town  for  the  object  of  its 
devotion,  and  any  attempt  by  an  outsider  to  gain 
a  share  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  burgesses 
was  considered  an  act  of  aggression.  Still  there 
were  gaps  through  this  ring  fence  of  exclusiveness. 
The  kings  were  in  favour  of  a  more  national  as  opposed 
to  a  purely  municipal  policy.  In  charters  granted 
to  merchant  guilds  we  find  the  stipulation  that  when 
a  runaway  villein  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  town 
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and  had  belonged  to  a  guild  for  a  year  and  a  day 
without  being  claimed,  then  his  lord  could  no  longer 
claim  him.*  But  perhaps  the  greatest  impediment 
of  all  to  free  movement  lay  in  the  narrowness  of  th* 
horizon  of  a  villein  who  had  been  bom  in  a  manor 
village  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond.  To 
nm  from  his  lord  and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere  was 
a  leap  in  the  dark  that  he  was  seldom  adventurous 
enough  to  take. 

The  serfs  might  well  think  that  there  was  more  to 
be  gained  by  combined  effort  to  improve  their  position 
than  by  running  away.  If  they  held  together  and 
importuned  and  worried  their  lord,  or  tried  the  effect 
of  what  money  they  could  raise,  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  some  valuable  concessions,  some  commutation 
of  the  old  servile  dues.  The  Church  clung  to  its 
rights  as  tenaciously  as  any  feudal  baron,  yet  abbots 
and  bishops  gradually  emancipated  their  dependents. 
The  story  of  St.  Edmondsbury  is  admirably  sketched 
by  J.  R.  Green.*  Anyone  who  settled  within  the 
abbot's  domain  had  to  plough  so  much  land  for  him, 
to  fold  his  sheep  and  to  catch  him  eels.  Land  and 
water  were  his.  The  townsmen  had  to  pay  for  the 
pasture  of  their  cattle  on  the  common.  The  abbot 
could,  if  he  chose,  forbid  the  fullers  to  use  the  stream, 
he  could  seize  their  looms  if  they  did  not  yield  him 
his  dues.  In  shop  and  stall,  only  after  the  abbot's 
buyers  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market,  were  other 
persons  allowed  to  purchase.  The  abbot  was,  in 
fact,  an  autocrat.  Nevertheless  the  system  gradually 
lost  its  servile  character.  The  eel  fishing  was  com- 
muted for  an  easy  rent.     The  oppressive  exactions 

»  See  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History,  p.  51 — an  excellent 
book  by  G.  J.  Warner. 

•  Sec  his  Sh<frt  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  90. 
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from  the  fullers,  such  as  the  toll  of  flax,  *'  simply- 
disappeared. "  "  By  usage,  by  omission,  by  down- 
right forgetfulness,  here  by  a  little  struggle,  there 
by  a  present  to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom." 
At  Leicester  the  burgesses  bought  from  the  earl, 
their  lord,  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  place  of  trial 
by  combat.  Sometimes  the  fighting  capacity  of  the 
burgesses  counted  for  a  great  deal.  We  have  only 
to  read  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  in  order  to  learn 
that  they  might  have  on  occasion  to  fight  for  their 
rights  if  they  were  not  to  lose  them  altogether. 

Mr.  Gomme  holds  that  in  English  village  com- 
munities there  long  lingered  a  belief  in  a  common 
descent.  The  members  of  the  community  were 
united  by  the  tie  of  consanguinity  real  or  imaginary. 
They  were  in  fact  clans  that  had  formed  permanent 
settlements.  Often  there  is  evidence  that  the  village 
was  an  aggregation  of  clans.  Whether  his  theory 
is  generally  applicable,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  But 
he  gives  evidence,  some  of  it  indisputable,  some  of  it 
of  doubtful  validity,  of  the  survival  of  clan  feuds  in 
quite  recent  times.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  people  of  Inverness  had  their  windows 
guarded  by  very  strong  shutters.  "  In  their  clan 
quarrels  several  had  been  shot  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way."  ^  At  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
there  was  an  annual  fight  between  the  up-town  and 
down-town  boys.  At  Derby  there  was  a  football 
match,  of  the  nature  of  a  fight,  between  the  parishes 
of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter.  At  Chester-le-Street 
and  at  Alnwick  there  was  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
At  Ludlow  as  late  as  1846,  there  was  annually  a  great 
tug-of-war  between  the  Corve-street  ward  and  the 
Broad-street  ward. 
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Mr.  Gomme's  theory  of  the  clan  origin  of  all  these 
contests  cannot  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  We 
need  not  seek  so  far  afield  for  the  origin  of  a  football 
match  between  two  quarters  of  a  town,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  very  strong  feeling  might  grow 
up  in  connection  with  it,  as  it  very  commonly  does 
between  schoolboys  who  belong  to  different  houses. 
Still  clan  feuds  did  die  hard  and  in  some  cases  Mr. 
Gomme's  explanation  almost  certainly  holds  good. 
Of  other  cases  we  must  say  "  not  proven."  One 
thing,  however,  admits  of  no  controversy :  small 
primitive  communities  are  very  bellicose  and  are 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  When 
peace  overspreads  the  land  they  do  not  thrive  so 
well.  Whether  vestiges  of  their  petty  wars  remain 
to  interest  antiquarians  is  a  minor  question. 

We  are  now  getting  to  the  last  important  question 
to  which  we  were,  if  possible,  to  find  an  answer  : — 
What  caused  the  manors  to  lose  their  vitality  and 
disappear  ?  I  have  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
answered  this  question  in  speaking  of  the  decay  of 
the  village  communities  in  Russia.  When  the  villeins 
found  that  good  wages  were  to  be  had  elsewhere, 
they  were  glad  to  make  a  bolt  for  it,  to  say  good-bye 
to  the  manor  and  its  vexatious  dues  and  restrictions. 
The  Black  Death,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
our  economic  history  that  I  must  devote  a  special 
chapter  to  it,  set  the  process  working  fast  and  furiously. 
It  gave  a  violent  shock  to  the  old  semi-socialism  of 
the  manor  and  hastened  the  birth  of  an  infant  that 
was  later  to  grow  to  a  giant.  Individualism,  the  loved 
or  the  detested. 

When  at  a  later  date  the  central  government  grew 
stronger  and  through  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion was  able  more  promptly  to  make  itself  felt,  it 
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was  inevitable  that  local  independence  should  find 
itself  restricted.  There  was  a  tendency  to  centralisa- 
tion and  corresponding  weakening  of  minor  local 
centres.  A  central  authority  must  perpetually  be 
intervening.  Nowadays  a  representative  of  the  state 
thousands  of  miles  away  is  often  treated  as  a  marion- 
nette  to  be  moved  by  means  of  a  telegraph  wire.  Since 
this  is  the  usual  tendency  of  strong  centralised  govern- 
ments, Chippenham,  of  course,  had.  its  wings  cHpped. 
It  lost  its  power  of  dealing  freely  with  culprits  as  of 
old.  Parliament  was  not  likely  to  tolerate  strange 
vagaries  in  local  legislation,  and  Chippenham  was 
certainly  not  without  its  eccentricities.  But  while 
the  central  authority  tended  more  and  more  to  shackle 
the  local  authority,  it  at  the  same  time  put  the  in- 
dividual in  a  position  of  greater  freedom.  There 
was  no  need  for  him  any  longer  to  belong  to  a  small 
community.  Many  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
villagers  would  make  up  their  minds  no  longer  to  be 
hampered  by  an  antiquated  system  of  cultivation, 
and  by  the  supineness  and  the  prejudices  of  their 
fellows.  And  so  the  growing  efficiency  of  government 
continued  the  work  that  the  Black  Death  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  BLACK  DEATH  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

THE  MORTALITY — ECONOMIC  CHANGES —  THE  STATUTE  OF 
LABOURERS — WAT  TYLER — BIRTH  OF  THE  COMPETITIVE 
SYSTEM 

IN  the  East  it  not  un  frequently  happens  that  calami- 
ties that  bring  death  or  misery  to  milHons  of  human 
beings  pass  away  without  causing  any  change  in  the 
organisation  of  society.  The  most  terrible  scourges — 
wars,  plagues  or  famines — sweep  over  the  land,  spread- 
ing devastation.  Then  the  natural  recuperative  p>owers 
of  the  human  race  and  of  all  living  things  begin 
to  assert  themselves.  Smiling  crops  are  seen  once 
more,  and  children  grow  up  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
dead.  The  change  itself  produces  content  and  hope- 
fulness, and  the  world  seems  a  paradise  to  men  who 
have  just  emerged  from  a  slough  of  misery  :  the 
present  cannot  but  seem  good  in  comparison  with 
the  hideous  past.  As  soon  as  the  cataclysm  is  over 
men  get  into  the  old  grooves  again.  Custom,  that 
under  normal  conditions  changes  only  very  slowly, 
is  shattered  by  the  devastation  for  a  time.  But  it 
soon  revives  when  the  storm  has  swept  over  and 
once  more  society  rccrystallises  in  the  same  old  shapes. 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  slumbrous  East. 

But  in  Europe  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  great 
calamity  comes  and  goes  without  leaving  any  lasting 
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traces.  The  Black  Death  made  a  great  and  permanent 
change  in  the  economic  conditions  under  which  men 
Hved,  and  in  their  social  relations.  The  Crimean 
War  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs. 
As  the  result  of  the  Japanese  War,  Russia  has  at 
least  the  hope  of  constitutional  government.  Why 
this  startling  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West  ?  But  this  is  too  wide  a  question  to  discuss 
adequately  here  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
most  meagre  treatment  of  it.  To  begin  with,  we 
must  remember  the  great  changes  that  some  centuries 
back  had  come  over  the  village  communities  in 
Europe.  The  free  peasants  had  become  the  serfs 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  could  not  be  called 
slaves,  yet  they  were  not  free  men.  No  doubt  they 
gained  much  by  living  in  communities,  each  family 
with  its  share  of  land,  but  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt 
that  the  manorial  system  was  oppressive  and  galling. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  peasants  saw  a  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  many  of  them  were  not  slow  to 
seize  their  opportunity.  In  India,  in  times  past,  when 
some  calamity  or  other  has  broken  up  the  communal 
villages,  the  first  impulse  of  the  scattered  units  has 
been  to  gather  together  again  and  resuscitate  the  old 
community,  or,  failing  that,  to  unite  with  remnants 
of  other  villages,  other  helpless  atoms,  and  found 
a  new  one.  But  no  English  peasants,  once  rid  of  the 
manor,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  founding  a  new 
one  even  if  such  a  thing  had  been  possible.  Even 
when  distress  came  upon  the  labouring  class  and  men 
were  whipped  for  idling  though  there  was  no  work 
to  be  had,  there  was  no  attempt  to  re-establish  them 
in  manors.  The  fact  was  that  the  manor  had  not 
so  much  life  in  it  as  the  free  village  community,  and 
the  great  blow  which  the  Black  Death  dealt  it  left  it 
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permanently  weaker.  Why  the  manor  system  arose 
in  Europe,  what  advantages  it  had,  why  it  proved 
but  a  phase  of  social  evolution,  I  have  already  tried 
to  explain.^  To  pursue  the  inquiry  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  would  carry  us  too  far.  We  should  have 
to  discuss  why  it  is  that  Europeans  are  so  different 
from  Asiatics ;  whether  the  reason  that  Europe  has 
always  been  the  land  of  progress  is  that  its  many 
peninsulas  and  the  arms  of  the  sea  stretching  far 
inland  facilitate  intercourse  and  prevent  stagnation, 
or  whether  it  is  that  some  races  are  from  their  very 
nature  progressive  while  others  are  content  to  main- 
tain the  customs  of  their  remote  ancestors. 

From  such  far-reaching  speculations  let  us  return 
to  the  Black  Death.  The  estimates  of  the  mortahty 
caused  by  it  vary  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
whole  population.  The  rolls  of  the  manor  courts 
record  all  deaths  so  that  a  fairly  correct  calculation 
may  be  made.  In  Hunstanton  out  of  172  tenants 
of  the  manor  74  died  and  left  no  male  heirs  ;  19  of 
them,  no  heir  at  all.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two- 
thirds  of  the  parish  clergy  died.  In  London  four  new 
wards  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  were  appointed 
in  one  year.« 

On  manors  numbers  of  holdings  were  left  vacant, 
since  no  tenants  could  be  found.  The  lord's  own 
demesne  had  been  cultivated  by  means  of  the  custom- 
ary services  of  the  serfs  or  by  hired  labour,  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  it  being  supphed  by  tenants  who 
in  place  of  services  paid  a  sum  of  money  annually. 
Such  commutations  had  been  very  common.  In 
cases  where  the  tenant  survived  the  Black  Death 

'  Sec  pp.  84,  85. 

■  I  take  these  figures  from  Mr.  Warner's  Landmarks  in  English 
Commercial  History,  pp.  98,  99, 
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the  lord  received  his  dues  as  before.  But  though 
the  sum  he  received  was  the  same  in  cash,  yet  its 
value  to  him,  its  purchasing  power,  was  much  less. 
The  losses  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were,  therefore, 
enormous.  First  there  was  a  dead  loss  in  the  case  of 
the  tenants  who  died  and  left  no  heirs.  Secondly 
the  surviving  tenants  paid  him  what  was  practically 
of  much  less  value  to  him  than  formerly,  since  what 
he  wished  to  buy,  namely  labour,  had  gone  up  in 
price,  had  gone  up  with  a  bound.  The  tenants  them- 
selves did  not  suffer  since  they  depended  on  their 
own  labour  and  that  of  their  families.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  was  a  very  hard  time  for  the 
lords  and  a  very  good  time  for  the  labourers.  The 
principle  which  Malthus  expounded  more  than  400 
years  later  began  to  work.^  Scarcity  of  labour  meant 
prosperity  for  the  labourers.  Their  numbers  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  though  not,  as  Malthus  recom- 
mended, by  their  own  providence  and  self-restraint. 
Everywhere  employers  were  clamouring  for  workmen. 
The  labourer  was  master  of  the  situation  :  he  had 
only  to  let  the  lords  bid  against  one  another.  In 
these  exciting  times  the  serfs  gave  up  their  sedentary 
habits,  and  wandered,  at  first  without  let  or  hindrance, 
about  the  country,  getting  work  when  and  where 
they  wanted  and  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Before 
the  Black  Death  provisions  had  been  very  plentiful 
and  very  cheap.  Sheep  were  one  shilling  apiece, 
meat  cost  not  more  than  one  farthing  a  pound,  never- 
theless meat  was  dearer  than  wheat,  and  a  Spanish 
ambassador  remarked,  "  These  English  live  in  houses 
built  of  sticks  and  mud  but  therein  they  fare  as 
plenteously  as  lords."  The  Black  Death  sent  wages 
up  with  a  bound  but  did  not  raise  the  price  of  food. 
^  Tbe  Placjc  Peath  raged  in  the  years  1348,  1349. 
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Wheat,  it  is  true,  went  up  for  a  few  years,  but  then 
fell.  The  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  a  time  of  singular  abundance.  Twopence  would 
buy  eight  pounds  of  meat  at  the  old  prices  and  prob- 
ably even  more  at  the  new.  And  a  woman  could 
obtain  for  her  work,  instead  of  a  penny,  as  much  as 
twopence  or  even  threepence  a  day.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  lords  of  the 
manors  would  be  philosophic  enough  or  f>oor-spirited 
enough  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  impoverish- 
ment or  ruin.  "  Kismet  "  is  not  a  European  word  nor 
has  a  European  the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Oriental, 
who  says  "  Kismet  "  and  calmly  lets  his  house  be 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  commutations  were  the 
cause  of  great  part  of  the  trouble.  The  money 
payments  in  place  of  services  were,  now  that  the 
price  of  labour  had  gone  up,  much  lower,  so  the  lords 
argued,  than  they  should  be.  Therefore  services 
must  be  resumed  in  place  of  payments.  The  lord's 
bailiff  would  try  all  sorts  of  means  to  prove  that  the 
substitution  of  the  money  payment  had  only  been 
a  temporary  arrangement.  In  some  cases  this  ma\ 
have  succeeded,  but  probably  not  in  many.  Tli' 
great  thing  was  to  find  tenants  in  place  of  the  frr. 
tenants  who  had  died,  and  somehow  to  get  the  demesn< 
land  cultivated.  A  system,  that  had  been  tried  befori 
but  had  not  been  common  now  came  into  vogue  in 
many  places.  Tenants  were  put  in  who  had  supplied 
to  them  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  wanted  to 
stock  their  farms.  On  the  stock  supphed  they  paid 
rent  as  well  as  on  the  land.  But  before  very  long 
the  tenants  were  able  to  save  and  buy  stock  for  them- 
selves.    It  was  an  economic  rent  that  they  paid,  not 

'  See  A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  by  Prof. 
Thorold  Rogers,  vol  i.,  especially  pp.  25  and  57. 
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the  quit  rent  that  had  been  paid  by  their  predecessors, 
and  that  had  represented  commuted  services.  For 
now  the  lord  of  the  manor  fixed  the  rent  at  as  high 
a  figure  as  the  new  tenant  would  consent  to  pay,  and 
the  tenant  got  a  farm  that  would  suit  him  at  as  cheap 
a  rate  as  he  could.  Competition  with  all  that  it 
entails  was  beginning.  In  the  same?  way  the  labourers 
who  were  for  the  time  so  prosperous  were  opening  a 
new  chapter  in  economic  history  that  was  to  contain 
far  higher  possibiUties  and  also  infinite  misery  for 
their  class.  The  pestilence  had  killed  off  at  least  a 
third  of  the  population,  and,  it  is  said,  had  been  more 
generally  fatal  to  men  than  to  women  and  children. 
The  men  who  survived  could  for  the  time  command 
the  market.  But  under  such  circumstances  popula- 
tion soon  recovers  its  numbers  and  then  the  labourers 
may  find  themselves  in  a  harder  position  than  formerly. 
It  may  be  better  to  be  a  serf  than  a  free  man  out  of 
employment.  But  these  troubles  were  not  in  the 
immediate  future. 

For  some  years  after  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death  the  statute  book  shows  that  the  labourer  was 
master  of  the  situation.  In  1351  was  passed  the 
celebrated  Statute  of  Labourers,  according  to  which 
every  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  was  able- 
bodied  and  who  had  not  land  of  his  or  her  own  to 
live  upon,  must  accept  work  at  the  rate  of  wages 
that  obtained  before  the  Black  Death.  The  man 
who  refused  was  to  be  fined.  How  he  was  to  pay  is 
not  clear.  Moreover  no  one  was  to  give  alms  to 
valiant  (i.e.  sturdy,  able-bodied)  beggars  on  pain  of 
imprisonment.  A  workman  who  left  his  employment 
was  to  be  imprisoned.  The  Act  further  tried  to  keep 
down  prices.  In  1360  a  far  more  stringent  Act  de- 
clared that  those  who  left  their  employment  were 
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outlaws  and  were  to  be  branded  with  an  F  "  for  their 
falsity."  ^  Tlie  excuse  for  this  cruel  legislation  was, 
no  doubt,  that  the  labourer  was  trying  to  extort 
unfair  wages.  Certainly  according  to  Middle  Age 
notions  it  was  unfair  to  exact  the  highest 
pay  that  exceptional  conditions  made  possible. 
But  the  lords  on  their  side  were  doing  what  they 
knew  to  be  unjust  in  trying  to  reintroduce  service 
instead  of  payment  in  cases  where  the  commutation 
had  been  indubitably  made.  Each  class  pursued 
its  own  interest  regardless  of  justice.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  individual  members 
of  each  of  the  two  classes  who  acted  fairly  in  this 
time  of  revolution,  lords  who  were  just  to  their  tenants, 
and  tenants  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  straits 
in  which  their  lord  found  himself. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  great  economic 
revolution  would  pass  without  violent  outbreaks. 
The  new  Statute  of  Labourers,  indeed,  was  only  a 
hriUutn  fulmcn.  But  the  revival  of  services  that  had 
been  discontinued  was  a  galling  form  of  oppression, 
under  which  men  of  spirit  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  sit  quiet.  On  the  top  of  this  came  three  poll  taxes 
imposed  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war, 
in  the  years  1377,  1379,  1380.  The  third,  a  tax  of 
three  groats  on  every  person  in  the  kingdom  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  was  the  last  straw  that  led  to 
the  great  Wat  Tyler  rebellion.  Manors  were  burnt 
down,  the  peasants  being  particularly  careful  that 
the  rooms  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  the  records 
of  the  serfdom  that  was  dead  or  dying,  and  which 
the  lords  had  been  trying  to  galvanize  into  life,  did 

*  Sec  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Early  and 
Midde  Ages),  p.  334,  by  W.  Cunningham,  and  Landmarks  in  English 
Industrial  History,  by  G.  T.  Warner. 
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not  escape.  There  was  a  feeling  that  at  any  rate  the 
higher  clergy  were  on  the  side  of  the  lords,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Bishop  of  Norwich  fought  valiantly  for  the 
cause  of  law  and  order,  killing  and  imprisoning  rioters. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  peasant  rising  and  its 
repression  ?  Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
demning all  violence  and  saying  that  time  and  economic 
causes  would  have  brought  about  all  that  was  ap- 
parently gained  by  insurrection.  In  the  same  way  they 
argue  that  it  was  very  impolitic  to  execute  Charles  i., 
for  in  his  place  there  was  his  son  Charles,  who,  being 
reputed,  like  nearly  all  young  princes,  to  have  the 
promise  of  all  the  virtues,  was  in  a  stronger  position 
than  his  father.  But  the  second  Charles  learnt  a  lesson. 
He  did  not  want  to  suffer  his  father's  fate  or  even  to 
have  to  "go  on  his  travels  again."  The  execution 
of  Admiral  Byng  for  over-caution,  for  it  could  not 
be  called  cowardice,  was  vehemently  condemned 
even  by  the  elder  Pitt.  The  punishment  was  cer- 
tainly far  heavier  than  justice  demanded.  But  after 
that  our  admirals  knew  what  was  expected  of  them  : 
they  must  bring  the  enemy  to  action  and  defeat  them  : 
there  must  be  no  more  indecisive  engagements.'^ 
After  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  the  lord  of  a  manor 
knew  that  he  might  have  his  house  burnt  down  if  he 
were  outrageously  oppressive.  The  labourers  had 
been  defeated,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  not  been  slain 
like  so  many  sheep.  They  had  shown  that  they  were 
men  to  be  treated  with  respect.  In  France,  too,  in 
1358,  there  was  a  peasant  rebellion,  a  rebellion  due 
to  sheer  misery.  Seventy  knights,  says  Froissart, 
charged  an  unarmed  mob  and  slew  7000.  After  this 
the  peasants  sank  back  into  their  misery.     The  Eng- 

^  Captain  Mahan  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  subject. 
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lish  rebellion  was  a  very  different  affair.  It  occurred 
at  a  time  of  great  prosperity  and  was  due  to  injustice 
threatened  and  actual,  and  the  results  achieved  were 
great  though  the  fruit  was  not  reaped  all  at  one 
In  Henry  iv.'s  reign,  men  who  had  been  serfs  and 
who  had  become  free  tenants,  were  enfranchised  by 
the  electoral  statute  of  Henry  iv.  and  were  able  to 
take  part  in  the  making  of  history.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  political  economy  to  be  learnt 
from  the  history  of  the  Black  Death  and  its  conse- 
quences. First  it  becomes  clear  that  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  labourers  brings  prosperity  to  the 
survivors.  Under  these  circumstances  a  landless 
proletariat  may  for  the  time  be  very  well  off.  But 
we  shall  see  as  we  follow  the  course  of  our  economic 
history  further  that  this  cannot  be  a  lasting  pro- 
sperity unless  they  defend  themselves  by  organisation. 
The  competitive  system  was  making  its  entrance  to 
the  stage  of  human  history,  giving  to  life  a  new  in- 
tensity. Though  the  men  who  could  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions  would  be  better  off, 
those  who  failed  would  have  a  worse  fate  than  the 
failures  of  the  system  that  was  beginning  to  break 
up.  But  change  begets  change.  Under  the  new 
system  society  could  not  crystallise  and  retain  almost 
the  same  form  for  centuries.  Social  evolution  would 
procoed  with  accelerated  pace.  Its  own  momentum 
would  urge  it  on  and,  change  begetting  change,  each 
phase  would  be  the  natural  sequel  of  that  which  had 
passed  away  and  the  prelude  to  that  which  was  to  be. 

'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  vol.  i.  pp.  8  and  688. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  TUDOR  PERIOD 

THE  BRIGHT  AND  THE  SEAMY  SIDES — SHEEP — LEGISLATION — 
STURDY  BEGGARS — THE  POOR  LAW  UNDER  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
BETH— OTHER  INFLUENCES 

THE  Tudor  period  presents  to  us  two  very  different 
pictures.  In  the  one  there  is  Queen  Elizabeth, 
high  spirited  and  stately,  with  her  wise  statesmen 
Cecil  and  Walsingham,  her  adventurous  sailors,  among 
them  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Gilbert,  who  humbled 
Spain  and  opened  the  Pacific  and  the  East  to  English 
enterprise.  There  is  Bacon  the  great  philosopher. 
There  is  Shakespeare  the  unrivalled  star  in  a  galaxy 
of  great  writers.  It  was  a  time  of  great  achievement 
and  also  a  time  when  great  things  had  their  first 
small  beginnings.  Notably  the  East  India  Company 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  tree  that  was  to  grow  so  great. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Englishmen  began  to 
speak  with  ardent  affection  of  England,  that  "  precious 
stone  set  in  the  silver  sea."  In  the  other  picture 
is  the  "  sturdy  beggar,"  a  spectre  at  the  feast,  to 
remind  us  that  misery,  much  and  deep,  may  co-exist 
with  all  the  glory  of  a  period  of  national  efflorescence. 
No  doubt  the  unemployed  of  those  days  seemed  more 
numerous  than  they  actually  were,  since  tramps  are 
more  in  evidence  than  steady  workers.  Unfortun- 
ately the   distress  was   not   a   passing   phase.      The 
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sturdy  beggar  had  come  to  stay  ;  he  is  with  us 
stiU. 

We  cannot  separate  the  two  pictures.  In  fact  the 
wealth  of  the  Tudor  period  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  a  system  which  spread  distress  among  many  of 
the  poor  and  reduced  them  to  beggary.  The  com- 
petitive system  has  its  splendid  triumphs.  It  has 
also  its  failures  and  its  slums. 

A  fact  that  often  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  economic  history,  shows  itself,  and 
in  more  lurid  light  than  ever  before,  in  the  Tudor 
period.  Some  slight  change  in  the  market,  some 
rise  or  fall  in  price,  and  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  reduced  to  helplessness  and  misery. 
There  is  much  truth,  of  course,  in  what  the  poet  says— 

'•Man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate." 

But  it  is  the  exceptional  man  who  is  to  some  extent 
master  of  his  own  fate.  The  weak-minded  mass 
are  the  playthings  of  their  environment,  the  victims 
of  the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the  market  or  other 
external  changes.  The  man  who  has  resources  in 
himself  suffers,  of  course,  from  such  changes  and 
chances,  but  he  is  likely  to  struggle  out  of  the  vortex 
of  adverse  circumstance.  If  his  efforts  prove  fruitless, 
he  can  only  wrap  himself  in  his  philosophy  and  bear 
his  fate. 

In  the  period  in  question  life  was  becoming  more 
intense.  The  old  social  order  under  which  a  man 
was  bom  with  a  certain  rank  or  status,  pottered 
along  through  all  his  allotted  years  at  certain  work 
that  was  pretty  clearly  defined  for  him  by  custom, 
till  he  was  laid  with  his  fathers,  and  left  his  son  to  fill 
his  place  and,  like  his  sire  before  him,  guide  his  steps 
by  the  handrail  of  custom— this  old  order,  in  England 
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rudely  shaken  by  the  Black  Death,  was  passing  away 
and  yielding  place  to  new.  It  was  a  day  of  new 
ideas,  new  hopes,  new  enterprises.  For  those  who 
entered  the  lists,  there  was  the  excitement  of  struggle 
and  contest ;  for  those  who  won,  the  pride  of  triumph 
and  achievement ;  for  those  whom  incapacity  or 
fate  left  outside  the  barrier,  not  for  all  of  them  the 
old  life  of  custom  and  stagnation,  but  for  many, 
acute  suffering  and  the  life  of  outcasts.  Under  the 
old  system  when  there  was  struggle  and  contention 
it  was  mainly,  for  the  ordinary  man,  the  struggle  of 
the  little  community  of  which  he  was  a  member  to 
maintain  its  rights  when  its  lord  played  the  part  of  an 
aggressive  individualist.  But  England  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  period  when  there  was  to  be  a  struggle 
for  the  ordinary  man  as  an  individual.  For  those 
who  did  not  fail  under  the  severe  stress,  it  meant  a 
keener  and  in  many  ways  a  better  life,  but  misery  for 
those  who  through  ill-fortune  or  weakness  fell  behind 
in  the  race. 

Much  of  the  misery  arose  out  of  the  price  of  wool. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  price 
rose  and  long  continued  high.  Since  the  Black 
Death  the  relations  between  the  lords  of  the  manors 
and  their  tenants  had  been  characterised  by  friction 
and  unfriendliness.  The  depletion  of  the  population 
brought  wonderful  prosperity  to  the  labourer.  But 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  put  an  end  to  it  all.  There 
was  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  lord.  Sheep  could 
make  him  a  rich  man  again  and  enable  him  to  snap 
his  fingers  at  his  discontented  dependents.  Sheep 
farms  required  far  fewer  men  than  arable  farms. 
The  land  had  first  to  be  enclosed,  and  that,  it  is  true, 
was  an  expensive  business,  but  once  that  was  achieved 
little  labour  was  wanted.  The  land  available  for 
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enclosure  was  (i)  the  waste  land  of  the  manor,  (2)  the 
meadow  land  on  which  hay  was  grown,  (3)  the  arable 
land.  The  lord's  own  demesne  was  as  a  rule  enclosed 
already,  but  that  did  not  afford  space  enough  for  sheep 
farming  on  a  large  scale.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
had  always  exercised  rather  vague  rights  over  the 
waste.  He  was  allowed  to  make  enclosures  if  only 
he  left  room  enough  for  his  tenants  to  graze  their 
cattle,  donkeys,  pigs  and  so  forth.  As  to  what  was 
room  enough  for  them,  he  himself,  apparently,  decided. 
And  so  great  tracts  of  the  waste  were  enclosed.  U 
enclosure  had  not  been  expensive  in  those  days,  if 
barbed  wire  had  been  cheap  as  it  is  now,  probably 
much  more  of  the  open  land  would  have  gone.  The 
meadow  land,  the  arable,  the  lord  had  no  right  to 
enclose,  but  he  might  without  injustice  get  much  for 
himself  if  he  gave  to  all  his  tenants  permanent  lots  and 
kept  the  remainder.  This  was  probably  done  in  many 
cases.  It  would  lead  to  a  much  better  style  of  farming 
among  the  tenants  and  this  possibly  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  rage  for  sheep  farming, 
com  does  not  seem  to  have  run  short.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  enclosures  on  such  a  large 
scale  were  carried  out,  we  find  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  three-fifths  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  England  were  still  cultivated  on  the  open  field 
system.  Nevertheless  the  numbers  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  enclosures  in  Tudor  times  were  very 
great.  No  doubt  many  small  tenants,  having  what 
had  formerly  been  servile  holdings,  were  unable  any 
longer  to  get  a  living  out  of  their  land.  They  had 
depended  largely  on  employment  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  now  no  longer  required  their  services. 
Nor  did  he  any  longer  feel  the  old  responsibility  for 
them.     He  was  often  an  absentee,  his  bailiff  looking 
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after  the  estate,  and  if  his  tenant  threw  up  the  game 
and  went,  he  could  enclose  the  land  and  use  it  for 
sheep  or  find  another  tenant.  Latimer,  in  a  celebrated 
sermon  preached  before  Edward  vi.,  shows  the  effect 
of  the  change  from  tillage  to  grazing.^  Where  there 
used  to  be  householders  and  inhabitants,  "  there 
is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."  And  then  comes 
a  fine  piece  of  family  history  which  I  quote  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  our  present  subject. 

**  My  father  was  a  yeoman  ^  and  had  no  lands  of 
his  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound 
by  year  at  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hun- 
dred sheep  (a  modest  number)  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king  a 
harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  when  he  came 
to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages. 
I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he 
came  unto  Blackheath  field."  And  when  he  preached 
the  sermon,  this  little  farm  was  paying  a  high  rent, 
sixteen  pounds,  but  supported  mainly  sheep  instead 
of  men. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  legislators  face  to  face 
with  the  evils  that  arose  out  of  these  enclosures. 
First  they  try  to  discourage  enclosures  for  grazing 
purposes.  When  the  monasteries  were  broken  up, 
the  new  owners  were  to  plough  as  much  land  as  the 
monks  had  ploughed.  No  one  might  keep  more  than 
2000  sheep  (a.d.  1534).  But  a  man  could  evade  this 
restriction  by  making  over  part  of  his  flock  to  his  son. 

^  No.  VII.  of  his  published  sermons. 

"  The  term  yeomen  had  come  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense,  in- 
cluding not  only  free  holders  but  tenants  who  paid  a  money  rent, 
and  owed  no  service  of  any  kind.  See  Stubbs'  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
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Valiant  beggars,  sturdy  beggars,  roamed  the  country 
in  spite  of  the  severe  laws,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  u.,  against  vagabondage.  Henry  vii.,  miti- 
gated the  harshness  of  the  old  statutes,  and  reduced 
the  penalty  for  vagabonds  to  three  nights  in  the  stocks. 
The  punishment  was  afterwards  still  further  cut  down 
— to  a  day  and  a  night. ^  Henry  viii.'s  legislation  is 
characteristic  of  him.  It  was  assumed  that  a  beggar 
was  actually  a  thief  or  likely  to  become  one.  Like 
Tennyson's  *'  North  Country  Farmer "  of  the  new 
style,    he   argued — 

"  Tis'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses  and  ste&ls. 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  and  taakes  their  regular 

meals, 
Noa,  but  it's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a  meal's  to  be  'ad  : 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad." 

And  no  doubt  many  of  these  beggars  were  thieves, 
for  hunger  may  drive  even  honest  men  to  steal. 
Besides,  when  class  hatred  is  thoroughly  awakened, 
stealing  from  the  rich  presents  itself  to  the  poor  man 
as  a  kind  of  war,  involving  nothing  dishonourable. 

Henry  viii.'s  first  Act  was  a  mild  one.  The  im- 
potent poor  are  ordered  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  birth  and  "  there  to  abide  without  begging 
out  of  the  said  hundred."  But  in  1531  more  drastic 
measures  were  taken.  Able-bodied  vagrants  were  to 
be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart  and  whipped  through  the 
place  where  they  were  found  begging,  and  then  sent 
back  straight  home,  there  to  work  as  "  a  true  man 
ought  to  do."  But  in  all  probability  they  had  wan- 
dered from  home  because  there  was  no  work  to  be  had 
there.    Another  Act  in  1536  prohibited  all  open  begging 

•  See  Growth  0/  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  by 
W.  Cmmingham. 
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unless  a  man  could  produce  a  testimonial  showing  that 
he  had  been  duly  whipped,  in  which  case  he  might  be 
helped  on  his  way  home.  There  the  village  or  town 
authorities  were  to  set  him  to  work,  while  for  those 
who  were  incapable  of  work  they  were  to  collect  alms. 
In  this  there  is  one  very  right  idea.  A  man's  own 
friends  and  neighbours  should  help  him  if  possible. 
It  was  good  to  send  the  impotent  to  their  home.  But, 
as  for  the  valiant  beggars,  in  spite  of  being  whipped 
and  then  sent  home  they  multiplied. 

All  the  distress  due  to  enclosures  was  aggravated 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  monks 
had  done  good  work  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
poor,  though  no  doubt  the  rehef  given  was  often  un- 
discriminating  and  tended  to  pauperise  the  recipients. 
In  one  way  the  old  system  was  far  better  than  the 
new  one  soon  to  be  estabhshed.  A  monk,  if  himself 
a  good  man,  could  exhort  a  man  to  work  and  lead  an 
honest  life,  bringing  all  the  force  of  religious  motive 
to  bear.  A  reUeving  officer  can  do  something  in  the 
way  of  exhortation,  though  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  not  much.  But  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with  was 
outgrowing  the  means  of  the  monasteries.  Even  in 
the  heyday  of  their  vigour  they  could  not  have  coped 
with  it,  and  now  their  heyday  was  over.  No  doubt 
Henry  viii.'s  commissioners,  knowing  the  king's  bias, 
knowing  what  was  expected  of  them,  represented 
them  as  worse  than  they  were.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  attribute  too  much  influence  to  Henry's 
forcible  personality.  No  one  man,  however  masterful, 
could  have  destroyed  old  established  institutions  like 
the  monasteries,  had  not  the  mass  of  the  people 
supported  him,  or  at  any  rate  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  Lollards  had  shaken  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  England,  and  even  if  there  had  been 
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no  such  person  as  Henry  viii.  it  would  before  long  have 
been  swept  away. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  distress  among  the  poor. 
A  sudden  increase  of  vagabondage  in  1547  during 
Edward  vi.'s  reign,  led  to  still  more  severe  legisla- 
tion. **  Loiterers  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  temporary 
and,  if  incorrigible,  to  perpetual  slavery,  to  be  kept 
in  irons  and  branded  with  a  V  for  vagrant  or  an  S 
for  slave,  according  as  their  slavery  was  terminable 
or  hfe-long."  ^  .This  only  remained  in  force  till  1549, 
when  the  statutes  of  Henry  viii.  were  re-enacted. 

With  this  terrible  question  of  pauperism  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  to  deal  and  on  the  whole  she  dealt  with 
it  wisely.  Her  legislation,  completed  in  1601,  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :  Those  who  were  incapable  of  work 
were  to  be  provided  for  in  their  own  parishes  by  a 
compulsory  rate  :  those  who  could  but  would  not 
work  were  to  be  whipped  by  the  local  authorities  or 
placed  in  houses  of  correction  :  pauper  children  were 
to  be  apprenticed  and  work  was  to  be  found  for  the 
willing  if  they  themselves  could  not  find  work.  This 
legislation  reduced  the  number  of  vagrants.  It  laid 
down  the  sound  principles  that  the  parish  was  respon- 
sible for  its  own  poor,  and  that  for  the  able-bodied 
there  was  to  be  no  relief  without  work  done.  But 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  was  a  problem  then 
as  now,  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities  seem  often  to 
have  been  at  their  wits*  end.  We  must  not  picture  to 
ourselves  thriving  labour  colonies.  Work  was  success- 
ful only  as  a  test.  Whipping  was  still  part  of  the 
system,  but  apparently  it  was  reserved  as  a  trump 
card  to  be  played  if  a  man  refused  altogether  to 
work. 

*  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Early 
and  Middle  Ages),  p.  540. 
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The  condition  of  the  poor  undoubtedly  improved, 
but  we  must  not  give  to  the  wiser  Poor  Laws  the  whole 
credit  of  the  change  for  the  better.     Other  causes 
contributed.     Those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
displaced  by  the  sheep,  in  course  of  time  found  new 
occupations.     Such     readjustments     always     require 
time.     Labour  is  said  to  flow  to  the  places  where  it  is 
wanted.     But  there  are  different  rates  of  flowing  : 
rivers  flow  and  so  do  glaciers.    Still,  given  time  enough, 
the  fluidity  of  labour  will  always  show  itself.     More- 
over, to  ease  the  tension,  new  openings  for  labour 
appeared.     Spanish    rule    ruined    Flemish    industry. 
Flemish  refugees  came  to  England.     England  took  to 
making  up  her  wool,  spinning  it  and  weaving  it  into 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  raw.     And  thus,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  distress  was  much  mitigated.     Never- 
theless, according  to  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  there 
was  for  the  English  peasantry  no  real  recovery  of 
prosperity  till  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  fourteenth  had  been    for    them  a  golden  age. 
After  three  centuries  had  passed  came  another  age 
of  gold,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  for  the 
peasantry  the  equal  of    the  earher  one.     After  this 
golden,  this    questionably  golden  age   came  sudden 
economic  changes  that  for  a  time  brought  about  a 
new  form  of  serfdom. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  pointed  out .  The  peasantry 
in  Tudor  times  showed  less  spirit  than  in  the  days  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Instead  of  bold  risings  and  armed  insist- 
ence upon  rights,  there  is  merely  vagabondage  and 
thieving,  a  petty  and  squalid  business  having  in  it 
none  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  peasant  revolt.  No 
doubt  the  government  was  stronger  and  better 
able  to  repress  outbreaks,  and  there  was  the  Poor 
Law  to  blunt   the  sharpest  edge  of   distress.      But 
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I  feel  sure  there  was  another  cause  at  work. 
Under  the  new  social  order  the  lowest  stratum 
have  less  spirit  than  they  had  under  the  old. 
The  reason  of  this  I  shall  have  to  investigate 
later  on. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  CENTURY — THE  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE 
CENTURY  —  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  —  AGRICULTURE  — 
LABOUR  —  THE  POOR  LAW —  I79S  A.D. — THE  POOR  LAW 
OF  1834 

THE  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  full 
of  interest.  The  second  decade  ushered  in 
a  time  of  peace  and  plenty  which  continued  long 
without  interruption.  Wealth  and  prosperity  steadily 
advanced ;  but,  looking  beneath  the  surface,  we  do 
not  find  it  to  be  a  time  of  high  ideals.  When  we  pass 
on  to  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  interest  be- 
comes much  more  intense.  There  is  the  beginning 
of  a  great  religious  revival.  There  is  a  noble  attempt 
to  make  political  life  less  sordid,  and  patriotism  comes 
to  life  again,  resuscitated  by  a  war  which  was  a  series 
of  triumphs  for  our  arms.  But  there  followed  another 
war,  which  left  us  maimed  and  crippled,  a  nation, 
as  our  enemies  thought,  that  had  had  its  day.  Relief 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A  multitude  of 
mechanical  inventions,  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system,  a  great  advance  in  methods  of  farming,  the 
making  of  canals  and  the  improvement  of  roads,  set 
the  country  once  more  upon  its  legs  and  enabled  it  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  a  long  and  desperate  war  with 
France.     In  the  background  behind  all  the  pomp  and 
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panoplyof  warare  the  poor  factory  hands,  down-trodden 
and  crushed,  the  victims  of  an  economic  revolution. 

Marlborough's  last  great  battle,   Malplaquet,   was 
fought    in     1709.     The    period    which    followed    we 
associate  with  Walpole's  long  premiership,  extending 
from  1721  to  1742.     It  was  not  the  grandest  timr 
in  Enghsh    history.     Even   bishops   were   appointed 
for  political  objects,  and  if  the  prime  minister,  as  is 
maintained,  never  did  say  "  Every  man  has  his  price," 
yet  he  systematically  acted  as  if  that  were  his  belief, 
and  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned,  it  proved  a  sound 
working  principle.     We  cannot  feel  much  pride  when 
we  read  the  history  of  the  time,  if  by  history  is  meant 
the  record  of  legislation  and  political  change.     But 
when  we  examine  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  we  find 
reason  to  think  better  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Agriculture  made  progress,  the  improvement 
being  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  enclosure  of  open 
land.     But  the  enclosure  acts  passed  by  Parliament 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  cause  widespread  distress 
by  robbing  the  poor  man  of  land  whereon  to  pasture 
his  cow  and  his  donkey.     Moreover,  enclosures  were 
sometimes   carried  out   in   a  spirit   of   fairness  and 
justice.     And   the   poor   man   was   the   gainer   when 
in  return  for  his  right  of  commonage  and  for  his 
strip  or  two  of  arable  in  an  open  field,  he  received  a 
plot  of  good  land  that  he  could  call  his  own.     In 
George   i.'s  reign  there  were  only  sixteen  Enclosure 
Acts  passed,  in  the  thirty-three  years  of  George  11. 's 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six.     But  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  rate  later  on.     From  1760  onwards 
enclosing  went  on  fast  and  furiously. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed 
a  great  improvement  in  roads.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  roads 
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had  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  They  were 
mere  tracks  in  summer  and  impassable  quags  in 
winter.  Those  who  undertook  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  market  "  were  only  able  to  carry  it  on  in 
the  winter  season  on  horseback,  or,  if  in  carriages, 
by  winding  deviations  from  the  regular  tracks,  which 
the  open  country  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
making."  ^  In  fact  those  who  travelled  in  vehicles 
of  any  kind  had  to  be  careful  not  to  stick  too  closely 
to  the  roads  !  So  in  1767  writes  Henry  Horner  of  the 
roads  of  fifty  years  back.  In  these  fifty  years  had  come 
about  a  wonderful  change.  *'  Our  very  carriages  " 
(not  only  our  horses),  he  says,  "  travel  with  almost 
winged  expedition  between  every  town  of  consequence 
in  the  kingdom  and  the  metropolis."  We  should 
like  to  know  the  actual  pace.  It  is  change  for  the 
better,  rather  than  excellence,  that  makes  people 
enthusiastic.  Arthur  Young  writing  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  complains  of  the 
abominable  character  of  particular  roads. 

All  this  time  our  trade  was  growing  rapidly. 
Walpole  by  reducing  Custom  House  duties  reduced 
smuggling.  He  repealed  most  of  the  export  duties. 
And  so  during  a  long  period  of  peace  following  many 
exhausting  years  of  war,  agriculture  began  to  advance, 
trade  made  rapid  progress,  and  improved  roads 
facilitated  communication  between  place  and  place. 
And  there  resulted  a  revival  of  prosperity  among  the 
labourers.  We  have  an  example  of  the  truth  of  what 
Adam  Smith  says  :  it  is  the  expansion  of  industry 
that  sends  wages  up.  The  volume  of  trade  may  be  large 
and  in  spite  of  it  wages  may  be  low.     It  is  not  enough 

^  Henry  Horner,  An  Inquiry  into  the  means  of  Preserving  the 
Publick  Roads  (1767),  quoted  by  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce  (Modern  Times),  p.  374. 
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merely  to  maintain  trade  and  manufacture  at  a  high 
level,  there  must  be  expansion,  an  expansion  that 
at  least  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  p>opulation. 
Arthur  Young  gives  some  remarkable  figures  that 
throw  into  relief  the  increased  prosp>erity  of  the 
labourers  at  this  time.  Taking  the  figure  20  to 
represent  prices  and  wages  as  they  were  in  1810,  he 
makes  out  a  table  showing  the  rising  and  falling 
of  either  at  different  periods.  I  extract  from  his 
table  some  very  startling  figures  :  ^  — 


PERIOD. 

PRICE  OF 
WHEAT. 

WAGES. 

1600-1699  . 
I7OI-I766  . 

.1 

8 
10 

And  so  wheat   became  much   cheaper  while   wages 
bounded  up. 

Prosperity,  of  course,  brought  temptations.  Strong 
drink  was  cheap,  money  was  plentiful.  On  public- 
house  doors  at  this  time  might  be  seen  posted  up  : 
"  Here  you  may  be  drunk  for  id.  and  dead  drunk  for 
2d."  There  was  much  drunkenness  and  degrada- 
tion, but  later  on  the  struggle  against  drink  must 
have  strengthened  the  English  character.  However, 
I  must  get  back  to  economic  questions.  We  have 
now  in  our  investigations  come  upon  two  periods  in 
which  wages  rose  markedly — in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth. 
In  either  case  the  rise  was  due  to  shortage  of 
labour.  But  the  circumstances  were  very  different. 
In  the  former  case  the  Black  Death  swept  off  at  least  a 

'  Quoted  from  Cunningham,  p.  691. 
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third  of  the  labourers.  In  the  latter  the  growth  of  our 
industries  caused  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour 
that  outpaced  the  increase  of  the  population. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  very 
different  from  the  former.  To  speak  of  political  history 
first,  Englishmen  seemed  in  the  first  half  to  have  no 
patriotism  and  very  little  religion.  In  the  latter  half 
there  was  a  revival  of  political  purity  led  by  the  two 
Pitts.  At  the  same  time  came  an  awakening  of  patriotic 
feeling  that  rose  to  enthusiasm  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  Englishmen  once  more  were  proud  of  their 
country.  Not  long  afterwards  the  American  War 
of  Independence  broke  out.  Our  colonists  found 
themselves  free  from  the  French  peril,  and  whein  asked, 
in  a  very  injudicious  way  it  is  true,  to  help  to  pay  the 
bill  for  a  war  that  had  been  fought  largely  for  their 
benefit,  they  flatly  refused  to  contribute.  They  were 
too  masterful  to  submit  to  taxation.  Here  was  another 
costly  war  on  our  hands.  In  this  we  for  a  time  lost 
command  of  the  sea,  till  Rodney,  in  spite  of  age  and 
gout,  won  his  great  victory.  Then  came  the  long 
Napoleonic  war  ending  only  in  1815.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful fifty-nine  years  from  1756  to  1815,  a  time  of  which 
on  the  whole  we  have  great  reason  to  be  proud,  but 
also  a  time  of  great  misery  for  the  poor.  Taxes  were 
heavy  and  the  system  of  national  borrowing  on  a  huge 
scale  tended  to  prevent  a  rapid  recovery  when  wars 
were  over.  When  our  American  colonies  had  succeeded 
in  cutting  themselves  adrift,  our  enemies  thought  that 
we  had  fallen  like  Lucifer  never  to  rise  again. 

How  was  it  that  we  were  able  after  such  losses  and 
disasters  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  long  French  war  ? 
The  answer,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  opening  up  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  canals  and  improved 
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roads,  and  still  more  in  the  great  inventions  that  made 
England  the  workshop  of  Europe.  In  1733  Kay 
invented  the  flying  shuttle  at  Bury.  Instead  of  the 
shuttle  having  to  be  passed  by  hand  through  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  mechanical  apparatus  sent  it 
flying  backwards  and  forwards.  Macaulay  writes  of 
the  evenings  in  Roman  households  — 

"When  the  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  the  loom." 

More  merrily,  perhaps,  than  Kay's  shuttle,  but  it  is 
a  hyperbole  to  say  that  this  primitive  shuttle  flashed. 
Before  long  the  inventions  of  HaVgreaves,  Arkwrighl 
&  Crompton  revolutionised  spinning.  In  1801  power- 
looms,  the  invention  of  a  Kentish  clergyman,  were  set 
to  work.  In  1785  the  first  steam  engine,  the  famous 
invention  of  James  Watt,  was  constructed  for  a  cotton 
mill.  Tlie  forests  that  were  formerly  used  for  smelting 
iron  had  come  to  an  end,  but  coal  was  now  coming  into 
general  use  for  manufacturing  purposes.    It  is  estimated 

that— 

In  1700  2,612,000  tons  were  consumed. 

„  1750  4,773,828 , 

„  1795  10,080,300    „ 

In  1758  canal-making  on  a  large  scale  was  initiated, 
and  soon  a  network  of  canals  spread  over  the  country. 
In  1 741  a  Bill  was  passed  for  bringing  all  roads  under 
the  turnpike  system  that  had  already  been  partially 
introduced.     A  great  improvement  followed. 

Agriculture  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  At  the 
accession  of  George  in.  (1760)  the  open  field  system 
existed,  it  is  said,  in  half  the  parishes  in  England,  and 
the  system  of  agriculture  practised  was  discreditable 
to  any  civilised  country.    There  was  no  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  holders  of  the  little  arable  strips  to  make 
improvements,  when  their  neighbours  might  leave 
theirs  a  mass  of  thistles  which  would  seed  all  over  the 
strip  of  the  would-be  improver.  The  weeds  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  the  crop  altogether.  If  anyone 
attempted  drainage,  he  interfered  with  his  neighbours 
and  they  resented  it.  Perhaps  he  found  small  edges 
of  his  land  filched  by  an  unscrupulous  fellow-villager. 
When  he  turned  his  cattle  on  to  the  fallow  they  manured 
other  men's  strips  as  well  as  his  own.  Instead  of 
growing  clover  to  refresh  the  land  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  fallow  because  that  was  the  communal  system  : 
all  were  obliged  to  do  alike.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  land  got  used  up.  Moreover, 
there  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  a  process 
of  inverse  selection,  a  selection  not  of  the  fittest  but 
the  unfittest.  The  keenest  men  must  have  seen  that 
the  days  of  communal  farming  were  past  and  that  the 
only  hope  was  to  get  an  enclosed  farm  of  their  own. 
Hence  in  many  cases  the  open  fields  must  have  been 
cultivated  by  a  residuum.  Inverse  selection  is  disastrous 
whenever  it  occurs.  Take  out  the  three  best  men  from 
a  football  team,  even  if  they  are  only  by  a  little  the 
best,  and  replace  them  with  men  who  are  only  just  up 
to  the  average,  and  how  great  the  difference  is  ! 

"Oh  I  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is  ! 

And  the  little  less  and  what  worlds  away ! " 

Arthur  Young,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  land  of 
England  more  productive,  is  an  enthusiast  for  en- 
closures. In  his  Farmer's  Letters  (1771)  he  says,  "  Their 
great  benefit  consists  in  (i)  the  vast  increase  of  the 
earth's  products,   (2)  the  employment  of  the  poor."  ^ 
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He  was  against  all  antiquated  methods.  In  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  he  found  that  farmers  were  in  the 
habit  every  year  of  ploughing  up  a  fresh  part  of  their 
sheep-walk,  taking  a  crop  or  two,  then  letting  it  li 
fallow  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Such  farming,  he 
says,  seldom  produces  a  threefold  increase.^  Qipital, 
he  maintained,  ought  to  be  applied  to  land,  up-to-date 
methods  ought  to  be  adopted.  He  even  recommended 
a  moderate  increase  of  rent,  so  that  the  tenants  should 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  less  slovenly  ways  of 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  yeomen,  the  stalwart  class 
who,  we  are  told,  had  for  centuries  been  the  backbone 
of  England,  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  poor 
farmers.*  They  found  it  easy  just  to  rub  along,  and 
so  farmed  in  the  very  poorest  style. 

Arthur  Young  may  have  been  right  about  the 
desirability  of  raising  rents,  though  it  is  seldom  that 
a  landlord  requires  to  be  egged  on  to  do  this.  Hi 
view  accords  with  the  principle  that  has  brought 
about  evolution.  Increased  stringency  of  selection, 
a  hardening  of  the  environment,  a  raising  of  the 
survival  standard— 4t  is  this  that  leads  to  progress. 
Legislators  often  take  a  different  view.  Our  parlia- 
ment has  passed  some  wonderful  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  tenant.  Land  commissioners  perambulate 
the  country  and  reduce  any  rents  that,  judging  by  the 
look  of  the  land,  appear  too  high.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  farmer,  therefore,  to  make  his  land  look  as  bad  as 
possible,  and  so  farms  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Before 
the  next  visitation  he  has  let  it  fall  into  still  worse  decay 
in  hope  of  a  further  reduction.  Even  when  they  become 
proprietors,  having  bought  their  farms  by  the  help  of 

>  Quoted  in  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, p.  366. 
•/6irf,  p.  361. 
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the  state,  Irish  farmers  seem  often  to  be  slack  as  some 
of  our  yeomen  were  slack  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  find  proof  of  this  in  a  little  book,  Economics  for 
Irishmen,  the  author  of  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
farmer,  who  calls  himself  "  Pat."  He  says,  "  I  question 
seriously  whether  our  tenant  proprietors,  taken  as 
a  whole  up-to-date,  have  not  diminished  their  wage 
bills  and  extended  their  grass  at  an  increased  rate  since 
they  became  proprietors,  especially  on  the  richer  soils 
where  indolence  is  most  practicable." 

However  this  may  be,  enclosures  were  the  order  of 
the  day  in  England  from  1760  to  1779,  after  which 
date  the  process  continues  more  slowly,  perhaps 
because  most  of  the  land  was  already  enclosed.  In 
the  decade  1760-69  there  were  385  enclosure  bills 
passed,  between  1770  and  1779  no  less  than  610.^ 
The  high  price  of  wheat  during  this  period  hurried  on 
the  process.  More  corn  must  be  had  and  it  could 
not  be  got  off  the  open  fields.  Many  years  were 
years  of  dearth.^  Between  1765  and  1774  there  is 
said  to  have  been  not  one  good  harvest.  The  year 
1782  was  a  particularly  bad  one,  and  the  years  1795, 
1796,  1800,  1801  were  years  of  great  scarcity.  Though 
the  Corn  Laws  were  not  made  highly  protective  till 
1815,  yet  there  was  very  little  importation  during 
the  war.  A  year  of  scarcity  often  meant  the  impossi- 
bility for  the  very  poor  of  getting  any  decent  bread. 
If  they  got  wheat  en  bread  at  all  it  was  made  from 
mouldy  wheat. 

In  spite  of  wars  and  bad  harvests  the  country 
was  wealthy.  By  the  help  of  machinery  one  man  was 
able  to  do  the  work  of  many.  Fuel  was  plentiful,  for 
coal    was    being    freely    used.     When    the    weather 


I 


1  See  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  148, 

2  See  Cunningham,  pp.  476,  479. 
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allowed,  the  land  produced  better  crops  than  ever 
before.  Roads  had  been  improved  and  canals  had  been 
dug.  There  was  progress  and  there  was  the  wealth, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  grievous  distress 
among  the  working  classes — the  cause  of  which  we 
must  investigate. 

If  labour  were  perfectly  fluid,  if  men  were  far  more 
adaptable,  far  more  plastic  beneath  the  touch  of 
changing  circumstance,  than  as  a  fact  they  are,  these 
times  of  rapid  transition  would  not  be  productive  oi 
such  misery.  The  open  land  having  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared  (no  less  than  4,000,000  acres  were  enclosed 
in  the  eighteenth  century),  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
being  now  left  landless,  had  to  live  as  wage  earners 
pure  and  simple.  Their  numbers  were  swelled  by 
the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  yeomen  and  small  tenant 
farmers,  who  could  not  compete  with  the  farmers 
who  had  many  acres  and  capital  at  their  back.  By- 
industries  no  longer  helped  to  support  them.  Spin- 
ning was  no  longer  carried  on  in  cottages  or  small 
farm-houses,  but  in  factories  by  the  aid  of  water  power 
or  steam.  Weaving  lingered  longer,  but  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  too  migrated  into  factories. 
The  factory  hands — men,  women  and  children — 
worked  very  long  hours  for  starvation  wages  under 
very  unhealthy  conditions.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  large  numbers  of  unemployed.  Both  over-work 
and  want  of  work  were  preying  upon  the  labouring 
class,  while  the  burden  of  the  war  was  so  terrible  that 
it  seemed  unreasonable  to  propose  measures  that 
would  reduce  the  output  of  commodities.  Confronted 
with  these  difficulties  that  were  enough  to  puzzl- 
the  wisest  of  men,  our  legislators  failed  to  remove 
existing  evils  and  created  new  ones.  The  Poor 
Law   needed   amendment.     The    Act   of    Settlement 
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passed  in  Charles  11. 's  reign  greatly  hampered  the 
labourer's  freedom.  If  he  went  from  his  parish  in 
search  of  work  he  would  probably  find  himself  sent 
back  for  fear  that  at  some  future  time  he  might  become 
chargeable  on  the  rates.  Not  till  1795  was  this  law 
made  less  stringent.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted 
that  an  immigrant  labourer  in  a  parish  should  not 
be  interfered  with  till  he  actually  did  become  charge- 
able. The  year  in  question  was  one  of  altogether 
exceptional  scarcity.  In  mitigating  the  Law  of 
Settlement  Parliament  showed  wisdom,  but  they 
proceeded  further  to  modify  the  Poor  Law  in  a  way 
that  pauperised  and  demoralised  the  labour  class 
and  went  near  to  ruining  the  whole  country.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event  and  criticise 
men  who  went  wrong  in  a  time  of  storm  and  darkness, 
when  even  the  most  clear-sighted  could  hardly  see 
his  way.  Still  it  was  surely  a  time  for  temporary 
measures,  for  experiment.  The  Poor  Law  of 
which  the  main  lines  were  laid  down  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  had  worked  fairly  well  for  two 
centuries.  Why  alter  it's  whole  character  ?  The 
law  directed  that  the  impotent  poor  should  be  relieved 
in  their  own  parishes,  that  the  obstinately  idle  should 
be  punished  by  whipping  or  in  houses  of  correction, 
and  that  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
should  have  work  found  them.  The  last  mentioned 
clause  had  never  been  successfully  carried  out,  and  for 
long  past  no  such  punishment  as  whipping  had  been  in- 
flicted. But  in  accordance  with  an  Act  passed  in  1723,^ 
parishes  or  unions  of  parishes  had  been  empowered 
to  erect  workhouses,  and  relief  could  be  altogether  re- 
fused to  any  person  who  refused  to  enter  the  workhouse. 
To  be  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse  involved  a  loss  of 

1  Cunningham,  p.  381. 
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respectability  and  the  discipline  enforced  was  irksomr 
Consequently  all  self-respecting  poor  men  struggled 
hard  to  keep  out  of  the  "  house,"  and  the  workhouse 
was  probably  more  effectual  than  the  whipping  that 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Act  recommended  would  have  been. 
But  in  1795,  that  year  of  acute  and  very  general 
distress,  the  existing  machinery  altogether  broke 
down,  and  Parliament  not  only  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  existing  crisis  but  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  empowered  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  order  relief  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at 
their  own  houses.^  Under  this  law  the  able-bodied 
pauper  often  found  himself  better  off  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  found  employment  and  worked  for 
his  living.  He  might  be  a  thorough  ne'er-do-weel,  still 
he  might  obtain  relief,  if  only  the  magistrate  were 
foolish  enough  to  order  it.  Sometimes  those  who  were 
in  good  work  nearly  all  the  year  were  provided  for 
liberally  out  of  the  rates  as  soon  as  they  were  in  want 
of  a  job.  One  magistrate,  when  remonstrated  with, 
rephed,  "  Why,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  They  sp)end  it 
all  and  then  come  and  say  that  they  are  starving."  ' 
The  relief  given  to  a  man  was  proportioned  to  tin 
number  of  his  children,  thus  putting  a  premium  on 
improvident  marriages.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  could  get  an  allowance  for  her  bastard  from  the 
parish  or  from  the  man  whom  she  accused  of  being  its 
father.  The  law  did  much  to  break  up  family  life. 
"  Why  should  I  care  for  my  aged  parents,"  people 
would  argue,  "  when  the  parish  is  bound  to  do 
it?" 

In  one  parish  there  is  this  entry,  "  David  Walker's 

'  A  good  account  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1795  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  C 
Montague  in  his  paper  The  Old  Poor  Law  and  the  New  Socialism,  i886- 
*  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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wife  applied  to  be  allowed  something  for  looking  after 
her  father  and  mother, now  ill,  who  receive  6s.  weekly." 
Accordingly  David  Walker's  wife  was  allowed  is. 
weekly  in  reward  for  her  filial  conduct.^  Mr,  Montague 
quotes  three  more  similar  instances  from  the  books  of 
the  same  union.  A  boy  of  fourteen  would  get  an 
allowance  on  his  own  account  and  often  not  throw 
it  into  the  common  stock  of  the  family  but  buy  bread 
and  bacon'for  himself.  Some  parents,  were  so  demoral- 
ised that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
their  children  obtaining  employment  for  fear  they 
should  lose  the  parish  allowance.  When  there  was 
such  a  law  in  operation  what  was  to  become  of  the 
small  farmer,  whether  yeoman  or  tenant  ?  The 
farmer  who  employed  labour  obtained  relief  because 
his  men  were  paid  partly  by  wages,  partly  by  doles. 
But  the  small  working  farmer  who  employed  no 
labour  obtained  no  relief,  since  he  had  land.  On 
the  contrary  he  had  to  pay  rates.  No  wonder  that 
the  small  farmers  disappeared.  They  would  many  of 
them  have  been,  no  doubt,  unable  to  compete  with  the 
capitalist  who  farmed  in  a  more  modem  style,  but  the 
law  took  the  side  of  the  big  man  and  helped  to  crush 
the  small. 

At  length  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834  declared  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied,  except  in  workhouses,  illegal. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  though  in  very  few 
cases  has  the  absolute  recklessness  of  the  previous 
system  been  revived.  The  reform  of  1834  revived  the 
labourer's  self-respect  which  the  law  of  1795  was  going 
near  to  kill  out  altogether.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  degrade  the  poor  by  bad  legislation 

^  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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and  how  it  is  possible  to  ennoble  their  lives  by  insisting 
that  they  shall  be  self-dependent,  should  read  Mrs. 
Helen  Bosanquet's  book,  The  Strength  of  the  People. 

On  June  i8th,  1815  was  fought  the  last  battle  of  the 
great  war.  The  nation  had  been  subjected  to  a 
great  trial,  and  had  come  out  victorious,  but  at  a 
terrible  cost.  The  huge  national  debt  was  a  bad 
thing,  the  degradation  of  large  masses  of  the  people 
was  a  far  worse  thing.  Though  the  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  1834  did  much  to  make  matters  better, 
there  was  still  much  to  be  done.  The  enclosures 
had  left  the  peasantry  mere  wage-earners,  for  even 
if  part  of  the  land  that  had  been  held  in  common  was 
assigned  to  the  poor  commoner  as  his  own  property, 
he  very  often  failed  to  make  a  living  and  sold  it.  So 
the  poor  were  left  landless  and  helpless  and  were 
ready  to  work  at  starvation  wages  under  any  conditions. 
The  capitalist  was  absolutely  master  of  the  situation, 
and  the  average  capitalist  made  use  of  his  opportunity. 
He  who  in  those  days  mingled  humanity  with  business 
was  a  very  exceptional  man.  It  was  a  very  imequal 
contest  between  capital  and  labour.  It  was  as  one- 
sided as  some  recent  wars,  when  barbarians  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  have  been  pitted  against  thi 
armies  of  civilised  nations  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  weapons,  as  one-sided  as  the  fight  that 
would  have  taken  place,  had  lions  and  tigers  been 
turned  out  among  the  unwieldy  animals  of  the 
secondary  period,  instead  of  having  to  find  their  prey 
among  animals  whose  evolution  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
with  their  own,  and  who  are  as  swift  of  foot  and  as 
keen  of  ear  and  eye  as  themselves.  The  contest 
was  bound  to  be  an  unequal  one,  but  in  the  eighteen! li 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  tht 
inequaiity  is  more  striking  even  than  it  was  in  Tudor 
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times.  The  working  class  showed  a  want  of  spirit. 
Unhke  the  peasantry  whom  Wat  Tyler  led,  they  did 
not  show  fight  at  all.  It  was  a  duel  in  which  one 
side  played  a  merely  passive  part,  a  fight  that  was 
no  fight. 

"Si  rixa  est  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum." 

There  was  nothing  beyond  some  occasional  rioting, 
machine  breaking  and  rick  burning.  The  next  chapter, 
in  which  I  describe  the  working  of  Natural  Selection 
among  civilised  people,  will,  I  believe,  make  clear  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  spirit. 


CHAPTER   IX 

NATURAL  SELECTION  AMONG  CIVIUSED 
PEOPLES 

ELIMINATION — THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  ELIMIN- 
ATED— HOW  FAR  IS  ELIMINATION  SELECTIVE  ? — DISEASE — 
ALCOHOLISM  —  MORAL  DEFECTS  AND  WANT  OF  BRAIN 
POWER — LOSS  OF  ORGANS  AND  FACULTIES — LAMARCKISM — 
VARIETY  OF  ENVIRONMENT  — BIRTH  RATES  AND  DEATH 
RATES — AN  ORGANISM  THAT  RENEWS  ITSELF  FROM  ITS 
BASE — DEGENERATION — SEXUAL  SELECTION — REPRODUC- 
TIVE SELECTION — POTENTIAL  STRENGTH  AND  ACTUALISED 
STRENGTH — DECAY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE — INFLUENCE 
OF  SCIENCE  AND  WEALTH  ON  EVOLUTION — REMOVAL  OF 
CRISES — RfiSUMfi 

I  HAVE  now  given  some  account  of  communal 
villages,  the  little  semi  -  socialistic  groups  of 
primitive  times,  and  shown  how  in  Western  Europe 
they  gradually  passed  away  and  gave  place  to  a  new 
social  order  based  on  individualism.  This  new  order  has 
difficulties  and  problems  of  its  own  which  I  hope  to 
discuss.  But,  as  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  best  to  show 
how  Natural  Selection  works  among  civilised  peoples. 
Natural  Selection  has  not  been  banished  by  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
cannot  but  lead  to  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  gravest  social  problems. 

The  struggle  for  existence  calls  up  to  the  minds  of 
many  people  pictures  of  hawks  pursuing  sparrows, 
lions  springing  upon  antelopes  or  savage  tribes  engaged 
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in  internecine  war.  But  there  are  other  ways  as  well 
as  these  in  which  Natural  Selection  acts.  Among 
civihsed  races  the  rate  of  selection  is  still  high, 
though  far  lower  than  it  was  formerly.  Happily  by 
means  of  the  statistics  published  by  the  registrar- 
general  we  are  able  to  make  out  with  fair  accuracy 
the  proportion  of  the  population  who  are  ehminated. 
In  a  sense  every  man  is  eliminated  when  death  lays 
its  hand  upon  him,  but  when  we  .  are  speaking  of 
evolution,  the  word  bears  a  different  sense.  Those 
who  leave  no  children  behind  do  not  influence  the 
physical  character  of  the  next  generation.  They  may, 
of  course,  make  their  mark  upon  its  moral  or  intel- 
lectual tone,  or  indirectly  upon  its  physique,  by  leading 
others  to  adopt  a  healthier  or  unhealthier  way  of 
living.  But  they  do  not  directly  transmit  their  own 
character  to  sons  or  daughters.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution,  therefore,  these  persons  do  not 
count  and  we  may  speak  of  them  as  being  eliminated. 
From  the  registrar-general's  reports  we  may  learn 
the  average  ages  of  marriage  for  men  and  for  women. 
The  report  also  tells  the  number  of  persons  of  either  sex 
who  die  before  the  average  age  of  marriage.  No  doubt 
some  may  marry  exceptionally  young,  become  fathers 
or  mothers,  and  die  before  the  mass  of  their  contem- 
poraries have  thought  of  wedlock.  These  cases, 
however,  are  too  rare  to  vitiate  our  conclusion,  which 
is  this — that  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  die 
before  the  average  marriage  age  may  be  described  as 
being  eliminated.  In  1905  that  age  in  England  and 
Wales  was  for  bachelors  27*01,  for  spinsters  25*43. 
Turning  to  the  death  tables  we  find  that  44*2  per  cent, 
of  males  died  before  27,  and  39*6  per  cent,  of  females 
before  25.  Thus  at  least  44*2  per  cent,  in  the  one  case 
and  at  least  39*6  in  the  other  were  eliminated ;  or,  taking 
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both  sexes  together,  41*9  per  cent.*  Applying  the 
same  method  to  the  figures  of  1896,  we  find  that  503 
per  cent,  of  males  die  before  26  and  46  5  per  cent,  of 
females  before  25,  the  average  ages  of  marriage  being 
2659  and  25*08  for  bachelors  and  spinsters  respectively 
If  we  take  both  sexes  together,  48  4  is  the  percentage 
eliminated.  It  is  possible  that  the  brides  occasionally 
understate  their  age,  but  such  misrepresentations  are 
not  common  till  the  age  of  25  is  past,  a  fact  which  comes 
out  amusingly  in  the  census  returns.  When  we  examine 
the  figures  for  any  year  that  is  now  some  decades  past 
we  have  another  difficulty.  The  ages  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  not  always  recorded.  In  1859  only 
64*6  stated  their  ages.  It  is  known,  however,  how 
many  of  those  who  made  no  exact  statement  were 
minors.  The  registrar-general  assumes  that  the 
minors  and  those  over  21  who  did  record  their  exact 
age  were  true  samples  of  the  two  respective  classes 
and  thus  he  estimates  that  the  average  marriage  age 
was  in  1859  for  bachelors  2613  and  for  spinsters  24*96. 
The  percentage  of  males  who  at  that  date  died  before 
the  age  of  26  was  58  2,  the  percentage  of  females  who 
died  before  attaining  2496  years  (just  below  25 — 
I  have  allowed  for  the  fractional  defect)  was  53  5,  or, 
taking  the  mean  for  the  two  sexes,  55  8.  Thus  the 
percentage  eliminated  is  constantly  decreasing.  In 
1859  it  w^s  at  least  55*8  per  cent.,  in  1896  484,  in  1905 
41-9.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  amount 
of  the  elimination  that  goes  on,  and  what  I  have  to 
add  increases  the  steepness  of  the  decline  from  1859 
to  the  present  day,  though  I  cannot  give  definite 
figures.  There  are  many  persons  who,  though  they 
live  beyond  the   average  marriage  age,  yet  die  as 

^  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  comparatively  so  small 
that  we  may  disregard  them. 
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bachelors  or  spinsters,  and  are,  in  the  sense  explained 
above,  eliminated.  Besides  this  many  married  couples 
leave  no  children  behind  them,  others  leave  but  few, 
a  not  very  high  percentage  have  large  families.  It  is 
the  last  named  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  race.  Later  on  I  shall  give  further 
consideration  to  this  subject.  At  present  I  will  only 
point  out  that  the  artificial  limitation  of  families  that 
is  becoming  common  brings  it  about  that  of  each 
successive  generation  a  smaller  and  ever  smaller 
proportion  are  the  offspring  of  specially  vigorous  stocks. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  deterioration  of  the  race. 
I  can  fancy  humane  people  objecting  that  41*9  per 
cent.,  even  without  the  large  but  indefinite  percentage 
that  share  the  same  fate,  is  quite  enough,  that  we 
want  at  any  rate  no  more  than  that  cast  away  to  the 
limbo  of  failures.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount 
of  elimination  that  goes  on  is  very  small  compared 
with  what  is  normal  among  wild  animals,  or  barbarous 
tribes  or  even  among  peoples  who,  though  by  no  means 
barbarians,  are  less  civilised  than  ourselves.  Some 
birds,  e.g.  thrushes  and  house  martins,  not  infrequently 
rear  three  broods  in  the  year  and  each  brood  often 
numbers  five.  Suppose  that,  in  order  to  be  well  within 
the  mark,  we  allow  only  eight  young  to  each  pair  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Then,  since  on  the  whole  the 
numbers  of  these  species  remain  constant,  though  there 
are,  of  course,  ups  and  downs,  the  number  annually 
eliminated  is — allowing  for  some  unpaired  birds — not 
far  short  of  four  times  the  adult  summer  population. 
To  every  two  that  pair,  eight  are  born  and  yet  there 
is  no  increase.  Among  the  human  race,  till  civilisation 
softened  life,  the  stringency  of  Natural  Selection  was 
very  great.  Adam  Smith  writes  :  "  It  is  not  un- 
common, I  have  frequently  been  told,  in  the  Highlands 
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of  Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twenty  children, 
not  to  have  two  alive. "^  And  yet  we  are  often  told 
that  the  Scotch,  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  alike, 
owe  their  strength  to  a  diet  of  oatmeal  porridge  ! 
Russia  has  the  portentous  death  rate  of  33*6.  Con- 
trast with  this  the  17*2  of  England  and  Wales,  the  117 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  98  of  New  Zealand. 

This  rigorous  system  among  wild  animals  and  those 
races  of  men  whose  environment  is  still  hard  un- 
doubtedly results  in  exuberant  vigour  and  vitality, 
when  the  survivors  of  a  time  of  stress  find  them- 
selves in  an  easy  environment.  But  there  is  an 
important  question  still  to  answer.  How  far  is  the 
elimination  among  the  human  race  selective  ?  That 
it  is  largely  selective  we  may  feel  certain  from  the  fact 
the  races  among  whom  the  death  rate  is  still  large 
are  remarkable  for  their  physique,  for  example  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese.  But  since  the  statement 
is  often  made  that  all  the  elimination  is  random  and 
haphazard,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  prove  that 
a  certain  definite  proportion  of  it  is  selective.  Unfor- 
tunately such  definitcness  is  unattainable.  Professor 
Karl  Pearson  estimates  that  80  per  cent,  is  selective, 
only  20  per  cent,  haphazard.  Most  of  the  medical 
men  who  have  reached  middle  age  would  say  that 
many  of  the  children  bom  in  our  big  towns  are  heirs 
to  an  environment  bad  enough  to  be  the  death  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  babies.  Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  are  many,  I  know,  who 
take  a  more  Darwinian  view  of  the  matter.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  of  the  diseases  that  play 
havoc  with  the  young,  csp>ecially  with  the  young  in  big 
towns,  are  highly  selective.  We  are  often  told  that 
tuberculosis  is  due  simply  to  a  bacillus.     Banish  th< 

>  Wtalth  of  Nations,  p.  61. 
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bacillus,  it  is  said,  and  the  disease  will  vanish.  Quite 
true.  But  even  then  the  congenital  defects  which  give 
the  bacillus  its  chance — defective  breathing  apparatus 
and  poor  development  generally — would  still  remain. 
The  eventual  result  would  be  that  the  population 
would  decline  in  vigour,  having  no  longer  to  combat 
a  disease  which  cannot  be  combated  successfully 
without  a  certain  measure  of  vitality.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  germ  of  general  debility. 
That  would  remain,  if  all  the  germs  in  the  universe  were 
caught  and  pickled. 

If  elimination,  then,  is  largely  selective,  what  are  the 
defects  which  are  weeded  out  ?  On  what  lines  is 
evolution  proceeding  ?  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  has  told 
the  world  very  plainly  that  the  result  of  all  the  selection 
that  goes  on  is  that  civilised  peoples  are  becoming 
stronger  to  resist  disease  and  alcoholism.  I  should 
certainly  add,  though  he  does  not,  that  certain  moral 
qualities  are  growing  stronger. 

As  to  disease,  contrast  the  life  of  a  barbarian  with 
that  of  a  civilised  man.  He  comes  into  contact  with 
comparatively  few  poisonous  germs.  Malaria  is  an 
old  enemy  of  the  West  Africans  and  now  the  Sleeping 
Sickness  has  much  extended  its  range,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  barbarian  is  far  less  haunted  by  such 
pests.  They  have  found  a  congenial  habitat  in 
crowded  centres  of  population.  When  the  germ 
of  tuberculosis  makes  its  appearance  among  Pacific 
islanders  they  fall  easy  victims.  Their  race  has  not 
been  hardened  to  disease  by  generations  of  Natural 
Selection.  However  healthy  they  may  be,  yet  since 
power  to  resist  this  particular  germ  has  never  before 
been  the  test  of  fitness  to  survive,  they  succumb  to 
its  attack.  The  civilised  man  in  the  present  day 
crowds    into    cities,   and   where   men   abound   there 
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germs  abound.  Having  been  for  generations  exposed 
to  such  pests,  European  races  have  gained  power  to 
resist  them.  People  of  the  present  day  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  in  each  generation  were 
able  to  make  a  good  fight  against  disease. 

What  is  true  of  disease  is  also  true  of  alcoholism. 
Those  who  have  a  strong  tendency  towards  it  fall 
victims.  This  being  so,  alcoholism  in  its  worst  form 
must  eventually  disappear.  But  its  action  is  not  so 
simple  as  that  of  disease.  A  man  may  resist  either 
by  strength  of  will,  or  because  he  has  no  strong  in- 
chnation  to  drink,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
qualities.  Or  again,  if  he  has  a  very  strong  con- 
stitution, he  may  long  be  able  to  exceed  without 
fatal  consequences.  In  countries  where  men  have 
for  many  centuries  past  had  strong  liquor  in  plenty 
at  their  command,  in  southern  vine-growing  lands, 
the  temptation  to  drink  is  less  strong.  Our  race  ha 
suffered  from  alcoholism  for  a  considerabe  f>erioci 
and  has  become  to  a  great  extent  hardened  against  it. 
Other  races  are  still  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  bar- 
barians with  whom  fire-water  plays  havoc,  since 
till  recently  they  have  known  no  alcohol  at  all  or  at 
most  only  some  weak  native  spirit.  When  the  fashion 
is  to  drink  heavily,  then  a  strain  is  put  upon  the 
constitution  and  many  weaklings  disappear.  They 
try  to  "  go  the  pace  "  and  they  have  not  the  bodily 
stamina  for  it.  But  a  good  many  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink,  and,  among  these  many,  some  to 
whom  the  temptation  is  strong.  Thus  alcohol  selects 
for  survival  those  who  are  indifferent  to  it  and  those 
who  fight  it  through  strength  of  character  or  of 
physical  constitution.  Degrading  and  ruinous  as  it 
may  be  to  the  individual,  it  yet  does  much  to  kecj^ 
up  the  physical  vigour  of  the  race.     A  great  many 
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men  still  drink  largely  and  thus  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  male  sex  is  subjected  to  a  physical 
test.  Similarly  the  high  spirit  of  boys  and  young  men 
sets  up  a  standard  of  physique  and  so  brings  about 
elimination  and  helps  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
race.  The  athletic  ideal  that  is  now  so  general  makes 
a  boy  ashamed  to  stand  out  and  not  to  do  what  his 
companions  do.  Those  who  are  weak  overtax  them- 
selves at  football,  bicycling  and  in  a  hundred  ways, 
and  this  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  weeding  out 
of  weaklings.  Were  all  young  people  as  careful  of 
themselves  as  thoroughgoing  valetudinarians,  a  time 
would  come  when  such  valetudinarianism  would  be  a 
necessity  for  the  mass  of  men.  It  is  only  by  elimination 
that  the  race  gains  strength  and  remains  strong.  Among 
primitive  peoples  the  struggle  for  existence  comes 
largely  in  the  form  of  frequent  wars.  For  civilised 
man  it  presents  itself  mainly  in  the  form  of  disease. 

But  there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  enormous 
amount  of  elimination  for  defects  of  character. 
Steadiness  and  trustworthiness  are  qualities  every- 
where in  demand.  Without  such  qualities  a  man 
is  likely  to  sink  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  and 
being  there  exposed  to  a  hard  environment,  for  which 
his  nurture  has  not  fitted  him,  he  will  very  probably 
die  prematurely.  If  he  has  a  large  family,  not  many  of 
his  children  are  likely  to  survive.  Still  more  is  a 
woman  without  character  likely  to  be  the  death  of 
children  she  has  brought  into  the  world.  But  if 
it  is  asked  whether  men  and  women  pass  away  and 
leave  no  descendants  because  they  are  not  clever, 
not  intellectual,  the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic 
No.  Intellectual  ability  is  sometimes  rewarded,  but 
it  has  not  survival  value,  is  not  a  life  and  death  deter- 
mining matter.     A   steady  man    is   seldom    so   dull 
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of  brain  that  he  cannot  support  a  family.  Steadi- 
ness is  a  necessary  ;  cleverness,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  evolution,  is  a  luxury. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  Natural  Selection 
has  done  its  work,  that  it  has  made  the  civilised  races 
what  they  are,  has  made  them  strong  and  energetic 
and  that  all  this  strength  and  energy  is,  so  to  speal 
an  indestructible  asset.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue 
than  this.  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
animal  world  and  we  shall  see  constant  evidence  of 
the  loss  of  organs,  powers,  faculties,  that  once  were 
highly  developed  and  vigorous.  The  wings  of  the 
New  Zealand  Apteryx  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  Dodo  fell  a  victim  to  sailors  because 
it  had  lost  the  power  of  flight.  The  horse  has  lost  all 
the  toes  but  one  on  its  fore  and  hind  feet  alike.  Some 
breeds  of  cattle  have  lost  their  horns.  The  whales 
have  lost  their  limbs.  The  boa  constrictor  has  just  a 
vestige  of  hind  legs,  most  snakes  have  not  even  that. 
The  ancestors  of  the  seasquirt  could  swim  and  had 
a  rudiment  of  a  backbone.  The  ancestors  of  the  bar- 
nacle swam  freely  in  the  seas,  whereas  the  barnacle 
of  to-day  is  a  fixture  except  during  the  larval  stage. 
Man  himself  has  shed  much  that  had  become  super- 
fluous. The  gill  arches,  by  means  of  which  his  remote 
progenitors  used  to  breathe,  appear  only  for  a  short 
time  during  his  embryo  life.  Everywhere  we  see  loss 
of  organs  and  powers,  and  whereas  the  building-up  of 
an  organ  has  required  long  ages  of  evolution,  the  loss 
of  it  may  be  sudden  and  complete.  For  instance  it 
occasionally  happens  that  a  calf,  though  sprung  from 
a  homed  stock,  yet  develops  no  horns  at  all  or  nothing 
beyond  small  vestiges.  It  may  be  objected  that  most 
of  the  losses  which  I  have  mentioned  were  really  gains. 
The  species  only  shed  organs  that  were  supcrfluou 
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and  were  consequently  likely  to  be  injurious.  Such 
delicate  organs  as  eyes  would  be  a  danger  to  a  fish  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Kentucky  caves  ;  hence  the  blind 
fish  that  inhabit  them.  With  regard  to  many  cases 
this  objection  holds.  But  in  others  it  altogether 
breaks  down.  Many  breeds  of  domestic  animals  are 
very  deHcate.  And  yet  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
they  were  characterised  by  strength  of  constitution. 
But  that  is  not  one  of  the  "  points."  on  which  the 
breeder  insists  and  so  it  tends  to  disappear.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  a  man  to  have  good  sight,  but  under 
modern  conditions  a  very  short-sighted  man  can  get 
on,  though  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Hence  eyes  are 
not  what  they  were.  Teeth  are  becoming  lament- 
ably poor  in  quality,  and  yet  the  possessor  of  the  full 
complement  of  teeth  in  sound  condition  is  far  better 
off  than  the  owner  of  a  few  surviving  grinders  and 
those  not  good  at  their  work.  But  sound  teeth, 
however  desirable,  have  survival  value  no  longer. 
Good  hearing  is  a  great  blessing,  still  even  this  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  and  by  the  help  of  education, 
deaf  mutes  in  America  are  able  to  make  a  living  ; 
they  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  founding,  it  is  said, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  race.^  There  is  evidence  in  plenty 
to  prove  that  civilised  men  are  strong  only  in  those 
points  without  which  they  must  succumb,  i.e.  be 
eliminated,  in  the  sense  explained  above.  Teeth,  eyes, 
ears  may  be  very  imperfect  without  entailing  a  break- 
down. But  general  health,  fairly  sound  condition 
of  the  main  organs,  heart,  stomach,  liver  and  so  forth 
is  still  essential  if  a  man  is  to  make  a  living.  Hence 
Natural  Selection  keeps  these  main  organs  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  vigour  of  civilised  races  has  not 
only  been  produced  by  Natural  Selection  but  is  still 

1  See  Marriages  of  the  deaf  in  America,  by  E.  A.  Fay. 
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maintained  by  it.    The  human  organism  is  saved  h\ 
it  from  falling  into  dilapidation. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  philanthropists  and 
by  some  biologists  to  minimise  the  part  played  by 
Natural  Selection.  They  have  tried  to  prove  that 
acquired  characteristics  may  be  inherited,  that  if, 
for  example,  a  man  improves  his  brain  by  study  and 
his  character  by  self-disciphne,  he  may  hand  down 
to  his  children  not  only  his  congenital  endowment, 
but  the  increment  of  brain-power  and  morale  which 
he  has  gained  by  personal  effort.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  evidence  for  this.  The  theory  of  evolution  which 
Lamarck  propounded,  though  it  still  has  supporters, 
is  dying.  Indeed,  it  can  be  shown  by  taking  simple 
and  indisputable  cases  that  evolution  goes  on  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  principle.  Take  first  the 
plant  world.  A  plant  is  incapable  of  practising  an 
art.  It  cannot  by  practice  elaborate  contrivances  for 
attracting  some  insects  and  barring  out  others,  nor  can 
insects — a  fantastic  theory — by  their  crawling  and 
scrambling  have  moulded  flowers.  Nor  can  the  in- 
organic environment — water,  drought,  air,  heat,  cold — 
account  for  much.  Lamarckism  is  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  plant  evolution.  Take  now 
the  familiar  case  of  hive  bees.  The  workers  show 
marvellous  skill  in  constructing  their  hexagonal  cells, 
but  they  leave  no  offspring,  so  that,  here  at  any  rate 
we  cannot  have  an  instance  of  the  transmission  of 
an  acquired  art.  The  queen  bee  who  has  no  such 
skill  is  the  mother  of  all  the  hive.  Then,  again,  many 
caterpillars  are  wonderfully  clever  at  spinning  cocoons. 
Once  only  in  his  lifetime  each  individual  performs 
this  feat  without  any  preliminary  practice.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe,  then,  that  the  caterpillar  supplies 
us  with  an  example  of  art  learnt  and  transmitt(<] 
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to  descendants  ?  and  if  we  have  in  these  comparatively 
simple  cases  to  trust  to  Natural  Selection  and  not  to 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  for  an 
explanation,  must  we  not  apply  the  same  principle 
when  we  try  to  explain  human  evolution  ?  The 
socialist,  who  by  virtue  of  his  creed  wishes  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  last  vestige  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
naturally  clings  to  the  idea  that  when  a  man  is  educated, 
is  "  socialised,"  his  children  will  be  bom  to  some 
extent  "  socialised,"  not  requiring  so  much  indoc- 
trination as  the  striving  self-centred  individualist 
in  order  to  get  completely  purged  of  the  old  Adam 
of  combativeness  and  personal  ambition.  But  this 
is  to  cherish  a  vain  hope.  Education  can  humanise 
individuals,  and  by  changing  the  environment  in 
which  men  live  can  to  some  extent  guide  the  course 
of  evolution.  It  is  the  environment  which  selects, 
and  if,  for  example,  men  are  socially  ostracised  for 
dishonesty,  dishonesty  will  slowly  tend  to  get  less 
frequent  through  the  elimination  of  the  dishonest. 
Civilisation  has  advanced  up  till  now  through  two  co- 
operating processes,  the  improvement  of  the  conditions, 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  under  which  men  live, 
and  by  the  weeding  out  of  the  uncivilisable.  Neither 
process  can  effect  much  if  a  stop  be  put  to  the 
other. 

We  can  now  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 
When  we  compare  the  working  of  Natural  Selection 
among  a  civilised  people  with  its  working  in  a  species, 
or  herd  or  other  association  of  wild  animals,  a  very 
striking  difference  comes  out.  All  the  members  of 
the  association  or  species  live,  speaking  generally, 
the  same  kind  of  life.  They  have  to  endure  the  same 
kind  of  hardships,  fight  the  same  kind  of  enemies. 
In  a  civilised  nation  we  find  a  number  of  strata,  the 
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representatives  of  which  often  diverge  far  more  widely 
in  point  of  habits  and  mode  of  hfe  than  animals  who 
belong  to  different  species,  perhaps  to  species  not 
very  closely  related.  Yet  individuals  and  families 
are  continually  ascending  from  their  original  stratum 
to  the  next  above  it  or  even  to  a  higher  level.  The 
registrar-general's  report  is  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  social  stratification.  Among  the  well-to-do  the 
birth-rate  is  low  and  the  death-rate  also.  Among  the 
poor  both  rates  are  high.  Unfortunately  no  returns 
for  the  different  social  classes  are  published.  Such  a 
report  would  require  revelations  which  many  would 
be  reluctant  to  make.  Still  the  fact  comes  out  clearly 
enough,  since  there  are  well-to-do  neighbourhoods  and 
poor  neighbourhoods — neighbourhoods,  in  fact,  which 
represent  social  strata.     I  give  examples  : — 


Births  per 

Deaths  per 

Natural 

looo  living. 

lOOO  living. 

increase. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 

.     17-2 

12*9 

4*3 

Hampstcad     . 

.     ^7-3 

13-2 

4*1 

Whitechapel    . 

'     }\-o 

20-0 

14 

Poplar     .         .         .         . 

.       32-2 

i8-o 

14-2 

Stepney  .... 

•     30-9 

i8-2 

127 

In  wealthy  St.  George's  and  well-to-do  Hamp- 
stead  the  birth-rate  is  so  small  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  extremely  low  death-rate,  there  would  be  no 
natural  increase  at  all.  Whitechapel,  Poplar,  Stepney, 
all  have  a  pretty  rapid  increase  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
death-rate.^  The  country  in  the  same  way  has  a 
very  different  death-rate  from  the  town.  In  West- 
moreland, out  of  every  looo  children  born  only  139 
die  in  their  first  five  years,  in  Lancashire  no  less  than 
274.     But  in  the  country  we  should  find,  if  we  could 

*  Mr.  Chattcrton  Hill  in  his  Heredity  and  Selection  in  Sociology, 
p.  327,  has  some  figures  which  very  forcibly  illustrate  this. 
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investigate,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  mortahty 
among  the  well-to-do  is  less  than  among  the  poor, 
though  the  contrast  would  not  be  so  striking. 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  quotes  class  statistics  for 
Copenhagen,  and  says  "  The  population  would 
accordingly  appear  to  be  ultimately  and  in  the  long 
run  reproducing  itself  from  the  artisan  classes."  ^ 
Dr.  Mercier  regards  a  civilised  community  "as  a 
lamp  which  burns  away  at  the  top  and  is  replenished 
at  the  bottom."  ^  In  all  civilised  nations,  and  very 
conspicuously  in  the  United  States,  this  comparative 
infertility  of  the  upper  classes,  this  failure  to  maintain 
their  numbers,  shows  itself  unmistakably.^  Since  this 
is  so,  there  must  be  continually  going  on  a  move- 
ment from  the  lower  strata  to  the  higher.  The 
ambitious,  the  intelligent,  the  energetic  climb  to 
a  higher  social  level,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
always  a  downward  stream  flowing.  This,  however, 
is  of  less  volume.  The  small  increase  of  the  upper 
classes  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes — low  marriage 
rate,  late  marriages,  artificial  restriction  of  the  natural 
birth-rate. 

But  such  explanations  do  not  account  for  every- 
thing. There  is  undoubtedly  degeneration  owing  to 
the  low  death-rate.  No  species  can  remain  vigorous 
if  nearly  all  the  individuals  that  come  into  the  world 
as  its  representatives  survive  and  are  at  liberty  to  propa- 
gate their  kind.  And  therefore,  though  the  members  of 
the  upper  classes  who  marry  may,  if  we  take  a  broad 
view,  be  looked  upon  as  sounder  physically  and  morally 
than  those  who  do  not,  yet  there  is  no  such  vigorous 

*  See  Natural  Science,  May  1896. 
^  Sociological  Society's  Papers,  1904,  p.  5$. 

8  See  Immigration  and  its  Effects  upon  the  United  States,  by  P.  F. 
Hall. 
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working  of  Natural  Selection  as  there  would  be,  were 
the  birth-rate  and  also  the  death-rate  high.  There 
is  an  approach,  therefore,  to  what  Woi^Tii.mn  calls 
Pammixis,  i.e.  an  absence  of  selection. 

It  is  true  that  sexual  selection  is  always  at  work 
checking   degeneration.     Few   people   probably   ha\' 
any  idea  how  powerfully   this  operates  even   now 
Men  and  women  do  not  select  their  partners  for  theii 
defects  but  for  their  strong  points,  physical,  moral, 
and  mental.     And  so  the  tendency  is  for  the  best  to 
mate  with  the  best,  while  the  worst  at  any  rate  are 
compelled,  whatever  their  inclination  may  be,  to  remain 
single.     But  this  sound  principle  does  not  work  so  freely 
as  it  did  formerly.     Property  has  become  far  more 
important  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  and  property, 
grown  excessive,  clogs  the  wheels  of  our  social  system. 
A   girl,    for    example,    who   has   a   constitution   and 
character  and  brain  but  no  money,  falls  in  love  with 
a  fine  athlete,  but  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  think  of 
wedlock.     She  ends,  perhaps,  by  marrying  a  man  of 
poor  physique  who  has  speculated  with  success  or 
inherited  money,  or,  very  possibly,  she  and  her  athlet'^ 
too  remain  single.     Here  is  one  of  the  very  weakc 
points  of  our  present  civilisation.     It  is  evident  th. 
the  socialist  theory  if  fully  carried  out  would  cure  tin 
disease  of  the  social  organism.    If  no  one  had  any 
property  to  speak  of,  nothing  beyond  goods  for  his  or 
her  own  consumption,   personal   merit   would  count 
for  everything,  and  wealth,   being  non-existent,  for 
nothing.     But  may  we  be  saved  from  such  remedie*^ 
and  the  new  ills  they  would  bring  with  them  I 

Moreover,  not  long  ago  under  a  more  natural  system, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  in  England  and 
Denmark  produced  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
next  generation.     Even  if  Professor  Karl  Pearson  had 
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not  proved  this  ^  yet  we  could  not  have  remained  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  facts.  A  farmer  who  Hves 
not  far  from  the  house  where  I  am  writing  this  has 
had  thirty-two  children  born  to  him,  twenty-five  of 
whom  survive.  He  has  been  twice  married  and  I  do 
not  know  accurately  in  what  proportion  the  two  wives 
divide  the  large  total  between  them.  This  case 
illustrates  the  natural  system  under  which  most 
persons  spring  from  fertile  families,  and,  fertility  being 
as  a  rule  accompanied  with  vigour,  the  population  is 
characterised  by  strength  and  vitality.  But  when 
artificial  limitation  takes  place  a  naturally  strong  and 
fertile  stock  produces  very  probably  no  more  scions 
than  a  feeble  and  infertile  one.  Hence  in  the  upper 
classes,  where  such  limitation  is  commonly  practised, 
degeneracy  is  constantly  tending  to  show  itself,  and, 
happily,  is  constantly  being  checked  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  new  blood  from  below.  A  civilised  community, 
as  I  have  said,  has  been  well  described  as  an  organism 
that  is  continually  renewing  itself  from  its  base. 
According  to  this  view,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
prove its  truth,  the  real  degenerates  are  to  be  found 
among  the  wealthy  as  well  as  among  the  very  poor. 
The  fact  is  there  are  two  things  which  are  quite 
distinct  but  which  are  constantly  confused  by  popular 
writers,  and  even  by  medical  men  who  write  articles 
in  magazines  on  degeneracy. 

There  is,  first,  the  degenerate  properly  so  called,  who 
at  birth,  or,  to  be  quite  accurate,  at  conception  is 
deficient  in  potential  strength.  In  spite  of  the  best 
possible  environment  from  his  earliest  days  and 
onward,  he  remains  a  weakling.  There  is,  secondly, 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  plenty  of  potential  vigour, 
but  being  born  and  reared  under  very  unfavourable 

*  See  Natural  Science,  May  1896. 
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conditions  fails  to  actualise  it.  Most  of  what  is 
commonly  called  degeneracy  is  really  defective  develop- 
ment owing  to  a  bad  environment,  a  fact  that  often 
comes  out  very  dearly  when  a  boy  is  taken  from  tho 
slums  at  the  age,  say,  of  eleven  or  twelve, and  is  properly 
fed  and  cared  for.  He  turns  out  a  very  fairly  strong 
man.  If  the  experiment  could  only  be  made  of  taking 
married  couples  from  the  slums,  planting  them  out 
in  the  country  and  educating  them  to  nurse  and  feed 
their  children  on  a  sound  plan,  how  grand  the  results 
would  be  !  Degeneracy  in  many  cases  would  turn  out 
not  to  exist.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  degeneration  in  civilised  nations  owing  to  the 
low  death-rate.  Among  the  well-to-do  the  compara- 
tively easy  environment  in  which  the  individual  lives 
and  the  constant  infiltration  of  less  impoverished 
blood  from  below  do  much  to  conceal  it.  In 
the  lowest  stratum  there  are  no  such  palliations. 
Its  best  men  move  up,  the  failures  of  the  higher 
levels  gravitate  into  it,  and  it  has  no  recruiting  ground 
below. 

What  gives  individuals  or  a  race  abundant  vigour 
is  emergence  from  a  hard  environment  into  a  kindlier 
one.  A  people  for  whom  existence  was  possible  in 
poverty  have  a  superfluity  of  energy  when  they  win 
their  way  to  easier  circumstances.  Many  a  Scotchman 
has  felt  the  advantage  of  such  a  change.  Coming 
from  a  hard  climate,  inured  to  hard  fare  and  hard 
work,  he  has  migrated  southward  and  amid  greater 
plenty  has  developed  unlimited  energy.  But  Scot- 
land now  grows  luxurious  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  principle  works — the  conver- 
sion, I  mean,  of  a  man's  potential  energy  into  kinetic 
energy  by  his  emergence  from  a  hard  environment  into 
a  comparatively  soft  one.     Supposing  that  science  and 
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the  growth  of  wealth,  working  together,  progressively 
soften  the  conditions  of  life,  it  will  result  that  men 
become  capable  of  a  greater  output  of  energy.  Disease, 
inclemencies  of  climate,  difficulties  of  diet  will  in- 
terfere with  them  less  and  they  will  be  equal  to  more 
work.  Still  degeneracy  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
science  and  wealth  as  they  progress :  as  the  environment 
grows  softer,  men  will,  owing  to  the  survival  of  the  unfit, 
grow  less  able  to  bear  hardship,  unless  there  is  an 
understratum  of  society  living  in  more  primitive 
fashion. 

There  are  often  discussions  as  to  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
were  doubtless  more  than  one  at  work,  but  foremost 
I  place  this — that  the  aristocracy,  the  plutocracy 
rather,  including  wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians, 
were  unable  to  enrich  their  impoverished  blood  by 
intermarriage  with  the  scions  of  a  sturdy  un-enervated 
lower  class.  There  was  no  such  class  beneath  them. 
The  small  farmers  were  ruined  by  wars  and  money- 
lenders and  crowded  into  Rome  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  pauperised  proletariat.  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  slaves,  between  whom  and  the  free  citizens  there 
was  no  intermarriage.  Add  to  this  that,  in  the  days 
of  the  later  Empire,  society  seems  to  have  become 
almost  stagnant ;  there  was  very  little  circulation, 
very  little  rising  from  one  class  into  another.  The 
class  of  smaller  landholders  on  whose  diminished 
numbers  the  burden  of  municipal  government  fell 
heavily,  were  not  recruited  from  the  plebeian  class 
below  them  consisting  of  artisans  and  petty  traders 
and  others.  The  classes  hardened  almost  into  castes, 
at  the  bottom  being  the  slave  caste.  And  when  there 
is  neither  a  constant  struggle  between  small  groups  nor 
a   constant    movement  of   individuals  from  class  to 
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class,  vigorous  life  is  at  an  end.    Stagnation  means 
decay.  ^ 

To  return  to  our  own  times.  Science  and  wealth 
are  now  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Men 
who  would  have  been  crushed  by  their  environment 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  hardship,  now  find 
themselves  able  to  put  forth  energy.  But  if  there 
were  a  check  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  the  smooth- 
ing down  of  whatever  is  rough,  then  it  would  br 
found  that  the  softness  of  the  present  age  had  been 
playing  havoc  with  race  vigour.  And  in  spite  of 
our  uninterrupted  advance  in  science  and  in  wealth, 
a  decline  in  strength  and  energy  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  glaringly  conspicuous,  had  there  not 
been  a  vigorous  understratum  of  society  who  still 
lead  a  comparatively  hard  life,  an  understratum  that 
has  until  now  been  the  unfailing  recruiting  ground 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  There  are  signs  now  that 
the  softening  process  is  extending  downwards.  If 
it  ever  reaches  the  base  of  our  society,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  nation  live  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
then  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  an  exclusive  aristo- 
cracy, between  which  and  the  commoners  there  is  no 
intermarriage.  Such  an  aristocracy  must,  before  many 
generations  have  passed,  sink  into  decrepitude. 
History  supplies  us  with  examples,  notably  that  of 
the  French  aristocracy,  who  became  to  a  great  extent 
a  caste. 

Something  now  as   to  the  various  forms  that  the 
softening  of  environment  may  assume  when  wealth 
grows  great  and  science  extends  her  confines.     Some- 
times, but   by   no  means  always,  the  change  brin^ 
greater  happiness.     Sometimes  it  comes  in  the  form 

»See  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empin 
especially  pp.  3o8  and  213,  by  Samuel  Dill. 
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of  better  food,  more  fuel,  better  clothing,  better 
housing,  more  open  spaces  in  big  towns,  greater 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  the  way  to 
live.  All  these  are  unmixed  blessings.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  leaves  untouched  all  the  poverty  and  the 
squalor,  and  the  man  gets  no  help  from  the  new  en- 
lightenment till  he  breaks  down.  When  he  falls 
ill,  he  is  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  science  does  her 
utmost  for  him.  When  he  is  well  again,  or  often 
when  he  is  only  convalescent,  he  is  pitchforked  back 
into  his  old  squalid  surroundings.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  among  wild  species  Natural  Selection  only 
works  at  crises,  in  a  time  of  dearth  or  exceptional 
cold  or  when  an  enemy  suddenly  appears.  In  the 
interspaces  between  such  crises  each  individual  has 
an  ample  margin  of  vigour  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  struggle  for  existence.  He  enjoys  life  and 
fights  no  enemy  because  there  is  no  enemy  to  fight. 
But  in  many  of  the  forty-two  millions  who  make 
up  the  population  of  the  British  isles  we  do  not  see 
very  much  of  this  superabundance  of  vitality. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  remarked  once  that  the  poor 
of  our  towns  seemed  to  find  their  environment  too 
hard  for  them  :  they  were  crushed  by  it.  The  evil, 
which  exists  beyond  all  dispute,  is  really,  I  believe, 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  crises  at  which  the  struggle 
for  existence  under  natural  conditions  makes  itself 
felt.  In  the  old  days  of  epidemics  or  famines  the 
weaklings  were  swept  off.  When  comparatively  easy 
times  returned,  though  even  these  easy  times  were 
fairly  hard,  yet  their  severity  was  not  felt  since  the 
people  were  tough  enough  to  stand  it  and  make  light 
of  it.  Had  they  not  recently  gone  through  trials 
far  worse  ?  The  life  of  an  Esquimau  is  a  hard  one, 
but  he  is  not  overmatched  by  his  environment.     In 
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the  piping  times  of  plenty  he  is  vigorous  enough, 
we  are  told,  to  eat  fourteen  pounds  of  salmon  at  one 
meal — by  no  means  a  noble  feat,  but  still  a  proof  of 
astonishing  vigour. 

It  is  evident  that  philanthropy  should  aim  at 
improving  the  normal  conditions  of  men's  hves,  not 
at  removing  the  crises.  When  these  are  banished, 
the  margin  of  vigour  is  reduced.  There  is  very 
little  superabundance,  exuberance,  of  vitality.  It 
is  the  bettering  of  the  everyday  surroundings  that  is 
wanted.  An  open  space  for  town  children  to  play 
in  does  far  more  good  than  a  free  dispensary,  which 
indeed  is  a  very  mixed  blessing.  It  is  owing  to 
ignorance  of  sociology  that  philanthropy  often  fails 
in  its  aim  altogether  and  does  harm  rather  than  good. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  vaguely  about  the  social 
organism,  I  have  tried  to  explain  its  physiology, 
the  inner  processes  on  which  its  health  depends. 
By  way  of  rfeum^  I  will  now  put  a  few  main  facts  and 
principles  together. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  social  system  is 
inequality,  and  on  that  its  health  depends.  It  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  strata,  the  conditions  of  life  being 
on  the  whole  less  hard  in  any  stratum  than  in  the  one 
below  it,  though  whether  the  average  of  happiness 
in  each  is  in  exact  proportion  to  its  altitude  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  Individuals  and  families  are 
constantly  moving  upward  in  the  social  scale.  There 
is  a  corresponding  stream  downward  which  is,  however, 
less  in  volume.  The  greater  volume  of  the  upward 
stream  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
strata  do  not  maintain  their  numbers.  Hence  they 
have  to  be  constantly  replenished  from  below.  Owing 
to  the  low  death-rate  degeneration  is  constantly 
tending  to  set  in  among  all  civilised  peoples,  but  is 
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kept  in  check  by  the  stratification  of  society  and  the 
constant  upward  movement.  Each  stratum,  except 
the  lowest,  has  a  recruiting  ground  beneath  it,  and  is 
constantly  being  reinvigorated  by  the  best  blood  of 
the  class  that  ranks  next  in  the  social  scale.  Its 
worst  members  move  downward,  into  a  harder  en- 
vironment, and  are  not  infrequently  eliminated. 
And  thus  the  competitive  system  involves  a  real 
struggle  for  existence.  What,  then,  of  the  lowest 
class  of  all  ?  It  is  constantly  losing  its  finest  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  move  upward,  while  the 
refuse  of  the  higher  strata  sinks  down  into  it.  There 
is  no  stratum  below,  the  flower  of  which  it  can  absorb 
into  itself.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  become  a  residuum. 
This  is  an  undeniable  fact  which  legislators  and 
philanthropists  should  bear  in  mind.  Our  lowest 
class  now  do  not  show  the  high  spirit  that  the  peasants 
showed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  in  those 
days  society  was  not  organised  on  the  competitive 
individuahstic  plan.  The  pick  of  the  peasant  class 
Hved  and  died  peasants  and  did  not  climb  to  a  higher 
social  stratum.  The  morale  of  society  as  now  con- 
stituted depends  largely  on  its  stratification.  Many 
men  are  spurred  on  to  greater  energy  by  the  hope  of 
rising  above  the  level  at  which  they  were  bom,  and 
an  enormous  majority  have  a  horror  of  sinking.  It 
is  not  that  the  class  below  is  degraded  and  miserable. 
Its  average  of  happiness  may  be  no  less  high.  But 
the  individual  we  are  thinking  of  has  been  brought 
up  on  certain  lines  and  with  certain  ideas.  Having 
had,  say,  a  university  education,  he  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  keeping  a  village  shop.  There  is  what  he 
considers  an  abyss  below  him  and  this  stimulates 
him  to  work.  He  has,  in  fact,  a  standard  of  life. 
But  what  of  the  lowest  class  ?     It  is  among  them 
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that  there  is  danger  that  there  may  be  no  standard 
of  hfe  at  all.  The  more  strenuous  of  them  move 
upward  and  their  places  are  not  taken  by  the  pick 
of  another  class.  If  law  did  not  interfere  then 
would  of  course  be  for  them  an  abyss  and  a  very 
real  one,  viz.  starvation.  But  when  the  law  does 
intervene,  it  may  create  an  artificial  abyss  in  the 
form  of  a  workhouse,  to  resort  to  which  is  considered 
either  degrading  or  unpleasant.  If  no  such  arti- 
ficial abyss  is  created  by  legislation,  but  the  work- 
house is  made  pleasant  and  comes  to  be  considered 
as  no  longer  humiliating  ;  if  there  is  no  disciplinary 
system  of  any  kind  ;  then  the  lowest  class  are  in 
a  different  position  from  every  other,  they  have 
no  abyss  below  them.  Being  from  the  essential 
principle  of  our  social  system  to  some  extent  a 
residuum,  they  are  in  addition  deprived  of  the  motive 
for  work  which  operates  so  powerfully  among  the 
members  of  other  classes.  But  the  state  of  things 
might  be  much  worse  than  it  actually  is.  I  have 
heard  it  maintained  that  in  the  poorest  parts  of  East 
London  there  is  practically  no  upward  movement 
among  the  very  poorest  :  that  they  remain  helpless 
at  the  base,  a  separate  caste.  If  it  were  so,  their 
position  would  be  much  worse  than  I  have  painted 
it,  since  they  would  be  living  without  hope,  the  most 
miserable  state  into  which  men  can  fall.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  very  poorest  class  in 
London  produce  men  who  can  and  do  rise,  though 
they  are  not  capable,  as  are  some  few  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  who  start  from  the  same 
level,  of  rising  to  any  great  height  in  the  social  scale. 
The  picked  men  from  the  very  poorest  stratum  in 
London  manage  at  any  rate  to  live  and  thrive 
and  die  fairly  well-to-do. 
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I  have  as  yet  considered  the  competitive  industrial 
system  only  from  one  point  of  view.  There  is  another 
point  of  view  and  a  very  important  one.  But  the 
consideration  of  it  I  reserve  for  the  next  chapter, 
which  deals  with  the  regulation  by  the  state  of  the 
competitive  system. 


CHAPTER  X 

INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITION  AND  ITS 
REGULATION  BY  THE  STATE 

COMPETITION  AMONG  WILD  ANIMALS  AND  AMONG  CIVILISED 
MEN — THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH — THE  WAY  THE  LAW 
WORKS — REGULATION  BY  THE  STATE  AND  THE  ALTERNA- 
TIVES— THE  FACTORY  ACTS — RESULT  OF  THE  FACTORY 
ACTS — HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  LEGISLATION — THE  INFLUX 
OF  IRISH  LABOURERS — THE  LIMIT  TO  WHAT  THE  STATE 
CAN  DO — THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOME — SUMMING  UP 

BY  way  of  introduction  to  this  chapter  it  i^^ 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  worst  side  of  our  social  system.  The  struggle 
for  existence  among  wild  animals  differs  very  widely 
from  industrial  competition  among  men,  though 
this  competition  does  frequently  bring  it  about  that 
great  numbers  of  human  beings  have  to  struggle 
for  bare  existence.  In  any  species  of  wild  animals 
each  individual  depends  on  the  strength,  courage 
and  intelligence  that  are  his  by  natural  inheritance. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  if  he  lives  to  maturity,  a  fair 
field  for  him  and  he  can  make  his  merit  tell.  If  for 
the  species  in  question  there  is  a  struggle  not  only 
between  individuals  but  between  groups,  he  finds 
himself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  member  of  a  group, 
and  so  he  is  able  to  play  his  part,  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  efficiency  or  suffer  for  his  incapacity.  But 
a  man  who  has  only  the  equipment  that  heredity  has 
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given  him,  however  good  of  its  kind,  such  as  strength 
of  limb,  soundness  of  digestion,  high  spirit  and  in- 
teUigence,  finds  that  he  cannot  have  any  great  success 
in  the  competition,  that  he  can  only  compete  for 
the  humblest  prizes.  He  requires  in  addition  an 
equipment  of  a  very  different  kind,  viz.  capital. 
The  existence  of  so-called  open  competitive  exam- 
inations is  no  reason  for  qualifying  this  statement. 
I  shall  have  to  recur  to  them.  Without  capital 
it  is  possible,  though  under  present  conditions  unlikely, 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  compete  at  all  even  for 
very  humble  prizes.  From  such  competition,  I 
believe,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  man  who  is  fairly 
vigorous  and  fairly  intelligent  finds  himself  altogether 
debarred.  He  somehow  gains  admittance  and  so 
is  able  to  aid  in  production  and  earn  a  fair  living. 
Still,  it  is  only  by  the  favour  of  others,  and  a  man 
thus  admitted  is  not  as  a  rule  able,  however  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  to  do  great  things.  He  starts 
heavily  handicapped  as  compared  with  another  who 
inherits  not  only  brain  and  physique  but  capital. 
Indeed  capital  counts  for  so  much  that  some,  whose 
natural  endowment  is  but  small,  yet  are  able  by  the 
help  of  it  to  figure  as  persons  of  importance.  It  tells 
from  the  very  outset  of  life.  The  son  of  a  well-to-do 
man,  unless  his  parents  are  very  foolish,  lives  in  a 
fairly  healthy  environment  from  his  birth  onward. 
Nurses,  tutors,  schoolmasters,  books  are  at  his  service. 
And  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  environment 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  how  much  a  man 
owes  to  it  and  how  much  to  heredity.  The  posses- 
sion of  wealth  alters  the  whole  way  of  life.  It  pro- 
vides its  owner  with  an  environment  which  for  a  poor 
man  is  unattainable.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
great  difference  between  a  civilised  nation  and  any 
10 
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species  of  wild  animals.  In  reality  it  is  the  same 
difference  which  I  have  already  remarked  upon.  But 
the  point  of  view  is  now  different,  since  I  wish 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the  individual  and  his 
chances  rather  than  upon  the  race.  All  lions  live 
very  much  the  same  life  and  so  it  is  with  the  members 
of  any  wild  species.  Occasionally  an  individual  may 
develop  a  particular  habit  of  his  own  or  rise  to  a 
prominent  position.  A  kestrel  may  take  to  living 
on  young  birds  and  young  pheasants  in  particular 
instead  of  making  small  vermin  his  main  diet.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  may  turn  man-eater.  A  stag,  who 
has  been  defeated  and  driven  off  by  the  lord  of  the 
herd,  may  himself  at  length  gain  the  supremacy. 
Still  he  started  level  with  the  others  over  whom  he 
now  domineers.  Among  men  and  especially  among 
civilised  races  thin^  are  quite  different.  Some  have 
from  their  earliest  flays  an  environment  that  differs 
widely  from  that  of  others.  The  natural  endow- 
ment of  one  is  many  times  multiplied  by  the  favour- 
able conditions  under  which  he  has  gro\\Ti  up,  that 
of  another  is  reduced  and  enfeebled,^  and  thus  men  are 
trained  for  the  race  of  life  on  very  different  systems, 
some  good,  some  the  worst  possible.  For  wild 
animals  of  whatever  species  the  environment  varies 
only  within  narrow  limits  ;  for  men  of  the  same  nation 
there  are  many  different  environments  wide  as  the 
poles   apart. 

Consider  now  how  man  obtains  the  things  necessary 
for  his  life  and  comfort.  All  wealth  is  got  out  of 
the  land  —  the  sea  being  of  course  included  in 
this  term.  Labour  is  of  no  use  when  it  works  in 
vacuo.     It   must   expend   itself  upon   something.     V 

*  See  Chapter  IX.  p.  132,  where  I  have  given  figures  that  bring  < 
this  point. 
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may  win  wealth  from  the  earth,  it  may  further  elaborate 
commodities  already  partly  prepared  for  use,  or  it 
may  distribute  commodities  to  those  who  need  them. 
In  any  case  there  must  be  land  at  the  initial  stage. 
At  all  stages  it  is  still  required,  though  often  in  small 
amounts,  for  without  land  you  cannot  build  a  factory 
or  keep  a  shop.  Now  for  another  fact.  The  man 
who  gets  raw  material  out  of  the  ground,  or  who  works 
it  into  shape  for  use  in  his  factory,  requires  something 
besides  labour.  He  wants  the  stored  product  of 
previous  labour,  in  fact  capital.  For  it  rarely  happens 
that  work  bears  fruit  at  once.  Days,  weeks,  months, 
even  years,  of  waiting  may  be  necessary.  Mean- 
while the  workers  have  to  be  supported  :  capital 
is  necessary.  In  the  same  way  if  a  man  is  to  be  a 
distributor  of  goods  he  must  first  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  goods  to  distribute.  He,  too,  requires 
capital.  For  every  enterprise  beyond  the  most  trivial, 
not  only  labour  but  the  stored  product  of  labour 
is  required  at  the  outset.  The  man  who  has 
**  no  wealth  but  sovereign  health,"  who  has  nothing 
to  depend  on  but  his  own  energy  and  intelligence, 
cannot  set  to  work  and  grow  or  manufacture  what 
he  requires  for  his  subsistence.  He  can  only  become 
a  producer  by  working  for  some  other  man  or  some 
company  that  has  the  capital  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  business  undertaking.  It  is  true  that  if  he  has 
any  ability  and  has  grown  up  in  a  favourable  environ- 
ment, he  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment that  will  bring  him  in  a  good  income,  so  that  he 
may  become  to  some  extent  a  capitalist.  But  this 
good  environment  is  itself  the  product  of  capital. 
The  expression  "  open  competitive  examination  " 
may  obscure  this  fact.  Really  such  examinations 
are  open  only  to  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do,  though. 
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occasionally  by  the  help  of  the  educational  laddi  i 
a  poor  man's  son  of  exceptional  ability  may  effect  an 
entrance.  If,  then,  a  man  is  to  have  the  chance  of 
producing  commodities,  he  must  have  land  or  capital 
or  both  (one  may  be  converted  into  the  other),  or 
else  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  other  men.  Overmatched, 
beaten  and  crushed,  he  may  sink  into  degradation. 
Our  Poor  Law  saves  failure  from  suffering  the  utter- 
most penalty,  still  he  may  find  himself,  owing  to 
ill-success,  to  want  of  work  in  fact,  in  so  hard  n 
environment  that  his  life  is  much  shortened.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  competitive  system 
does  not  give  a  fair  field  to  all.  One  man  may  have, 
to  support  and  reinforce  him,  the  stored  products 
of  his  father's  and  grandfather's  work ;  another  has 
little  beyond  his  physiological  inheritance,  body  and 
brain.  The  one  has  a  father  and  grandfather  still 
able  to  help  him.  Even  though  they  are  numbered 
with  the  dead,  they  are  still  able  to  intervene  in  the 
fight  like  one  of  Homer's  gods  who  would  not  let  his  | 
hero  go  under.     The  other  fights  alone.  | 

We  are  now  getting  near  to  another  very  important   P 
point.     The  dead  could  not  help  the  living  in  this  way   I 
unless  there  were  some  artificial  condition  to  make  it   j| 
possible.     Otherwise,   men  might   fight  for  the  land  j 
and  the  means  of  production,  regardless  of  the  bequests   a 
and  the  wishes  of  the  dead.     As  it  is,  a  man  may  look  J 
over  the  hedge  at  the  crop  growing,  or  may  look  at  the  p 
wheels  going  round  in  the  factory,  but  he  may  do  no  I 
more.     The  artificial  condition,  it  is  obvious,  is  supplied  I 
by  the  law  of  the  land.     A  man's  inherited  capital  •' 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  were  there  no  police  and 
no  magistrates  to  maintain  him  in  possession.     It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  law  gives  a  fair  field  to  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law,  from  the  nature  of  tli 
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case,  favours  the  possessor.  It  puts  the  *'  haves  " 
in  a  strong  position  relatively  to  the  "  have-nots."  The 
stronger  the  law,  the  more  it  favours  property.  The 
more  efficient  the  police  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  law,  the  better  it  is  for  the  creditor  class  and  the 
worse  for  the  debtors.  Before  we  introduced  European 
police  methods  into  India,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  a  creditor  could  get  what  was  owing 
to  him,  supposing  that  the  debtor  was  unwilling  to 
pay.  He  was  obliged  in  Hindoo  phrase  to  "  sit 
dharna,"  to  sit  at  his  debtor's  door  and  starve  himself 
till  the  debt  was  paid.  If  he  actually  died  of  starva- 
tion some  supernatural  penalty  was  certain — such  was 
the  superstitious  belief  of  the  Hindoos — to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  person  responsible  for  his  death.  But  a 
better  plan  and  one  more  commonly  resorted  to  was 
to  get  a  Brahmin  to  "sit  dharna  "  and  threaten  to 
starve  himself.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  "  no 
Hindoo  doubts  what  would  come  of  causing  a 
Brahmin's  death."  ^  But  however  efficacious  this 
method  might  be,  it  was  troublesome  and  costly, 
and  a  creditor  could  not  possibly  in  this  style  take 
proceedings  against  a  number  of  debtors  simultane- 
ously. He  had  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  one. 
Moreover  a  money-lender,  if  he  exacted  interest  at 
too  exorbitant  a  rate,  knew  what  might  follow.  He 
might  any  day  be  lynched.  Such  rough  irregular 
methods  set  a  limit  to  usury  and  prevented  the  land 
from  falling,  as  it  is  doing  now  in  many  parts,  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lending  class.  "  Sitting 
dharna  "  has  now  been  prohibited  by  the  penal  code 
in  India.  And,  indeed,  now  that  the  law  is  so  much 
stronger,  what  need  for  the  creditor  to  starve  himself  ? 
This  glimpse  at  the  economic  system  of  pre-British 
*  See  his  History  of  Early  Institutions,  p.  40, 
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India  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  matter  we  are 
considering.  The  law  is,  of  course,  impartial.  But 
it  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  unequal 
as  equality  among  unequals.  Practically  the  law, 
by  maintaining  things  as  they  are,  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  possessor  and  the  creditor.  I  will  now  put 
this  truth  in  different  words.  Wherever  there  is 
law,  there  is  supervision  of  competition  by  the  state. 
The  question  of  ownership  of  any  piece  of  property, 
if  the  law  did  not  forbid,  would  be  constantly  re- 
opened by  the  **  have-nots."  The  state  intervenes 
to  protect  the  "  haves."  Not  only  are  they  protected 
in  possession  during  life  but  they  can  bequeath  their 
property  to  whom  they  will. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  advocate  any  revolu- 
tionary changes.  I  do  not  wish  that  men  should 
be  free  to  rob,  that  murder  should  go  unpunished. 
My  argxmient  is  merely  this.  If  the  competitive 
system  of  industry  depends,  as  I  have  shown  that 
it  does,  on  state  regulation,  may  not  the  state  make 
further  regulations  ?  If  it  is  found  that,  though  in 
intention  absolutely  impartial,  the  law  favours  one 
class  and  puts  another  at  a  disadvantage,  surely  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  state  should  try  to  redress  the 
balance.  As  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus 
far  must  have  discovered,  I  hold  that  without  com- 
petition no  society  can  continue  sound  and  healthy. 
And  competition  involves  a  struggle  for  existence, 
very  much  limited  by  law  and  by  benevolence,  but 
still  a  struggle  for  existence.  What  I  advocate  is 
the  state  regulation  of  industrial  competition  at  certain 
points,  in  order  that  capital  and  labour  way  meet  on 
more  equal  terms. 

There  are  only   three  possible  alternatives.     Tl 
state  may  leave  competition  free  as  it  is  called,  i 
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leave  it  very  unequal  between  class  and  class,  or  it 
may  try  by  regulations  to  prevent  the  weaker  from 
being  crushed,  or,  thirdly,  it  may  try  to  abolish  com- 
petition altogether,  and,  on  the  socialistic  plan,  itself 
undertake  all  production  and  distribution.  The  first, 
the  laissez  faire  plan,  may  be  said  to  have  broken 
down  altogether,  though,  as  social  evolution  proceeds, 
it  may  be  possible  to  return  to  it.  The  third,  the 
socialist's  panacea,  seems  to  me  absolutely  Utopian. 
The  second  plan,  that  of  competition  tempered  by 
state  regulation,  is  undoubtedly  a  possible  system. 
Indeed  it  is  the  system  under  which  we  live.  It  is 
not  ideal.  But  it  greatly  improves  the  position  of  both 
parties.  The  capitalist  is  not  driven  by  competition 
to  grind  the  life  out  of  his  employes.  The  factory 
worker  is  not  crushed.  If  he  is  a  man  of  character, 
he  has  a  good  chance  of  thriving.  As  a  rule,  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  is  entirely  deprived  of  things  that  make 
life  worth  living — interests  outside  his  work,  hopes  and 
affections.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  if  a  man 
has  good  stuff  in  him  his  life  will  be  a  mere  struggle  to 
keep  off  hunger. 

I  shall  now  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  means  the 
state  has  taken  to  make  competition  more  free  in 
reality  though  less  free  in  name.  These  means  take 
two  forms.  The  state  limits  the  working  hours  of  the 
weak,  of  women  and  children,  and  very  probably  will 
eventually  limit  those  of  men.  Secondly,  the  state 
legalises  combinations  among  workmen ;  it  allows 
trade  unions,  though  it  to  some  extent  regulates  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  capital.  Since  in  my  opinion  this  state- 
regulated  competition  is  the  only  alternative  to  social- 
ism, I  wish  as  far  as  is  possible  within  short  limits 
to  study  its  origin  and  its  development, 
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Under  Poor  Laws  established  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  pauper  children  were  to  be  apprenticed, 
and  pauper  apprentices  having  no  friends  were  often 
very  badly  treated.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  fact  began  to  be  known.  Ill- 
treatment  had,  no  doubt,  long  gone  on  while  industry 
was  still  domestic,  while  spinning  or  weaving  went 
on  in  cottages,  and  the  cottager's  wife  and  children, 
and  his  apprentices  if  he  had  any,  all  did  their  share. 
The  evil  did  not  begin  with  the  factory  system.  But 
a  factory  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  more  open 
to  public  inspection.  And  during  the  years  of  dis- 
tress so  frequent  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  number  of  pauper  children  naturally 
increased  even  before  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1795  made 
bad  worse.  Since  the  bad  state  of  things  had 
become  known  and  medical  men  had  pointed  out  how 
the  health  of  the  children  declined,  and  how  they 
suffered  from  fevers  which  might  easily  spread  to 
the  rich  (a  telling  argument  this).  Parliament  inter- 
vened. The  first  Factory  Act,  passed  in  1802,  aimed 
only  at  bettering  the  lives  of  pauper  children,  but 
incidentally  it  affected  others  and  so  led  on  to  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  all.  It  enacted  that  the  nif^Hit 
work  of  pauper  apprentices  in  factories  was  to  cease 
after  1804,  and  they  were  to  be  taught  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Moreover  the  factories  were  to  be 
properly  whitewashed  and  ventilated.  The  latter 
regulation,  if  carried  out,  benefited  the  lives  of  all 
the  factory  workers  whether  apprentices  or  not. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  the  difficulty,  and 
this  was  entrusted  to  the  local  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  were  to  appoint  inspectors  from  among  them- 
selves. There  was  no  interference  as  yet  with  "  free  " 
labour.    Children  of  any  a^e,  if  not  paupers,  might 
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work  at  night.  Hence  there  was  a  growing  tendency 
to  employ  non-pauper  children  whenever  they 
were  to  be  found  in  numbers  sufficient.  They 
urgently  needed  protection.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
speaking  of  the  1802  Bill,  said  in  substance,  that  he 
was  "  convinced  of  the  gross  mismanagement  in  his 
own  factories,  and,  having  no  time  to  s6t  them  in 
order  himself,  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to 
do  it  for  him."  ^  I  quote  this  from  an  excellent  book, 
A  History  of  Factory  Legislation.  The  authoresses, 
Miss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Harrison,  make  no  attempt 
to  paint  in  lurid  colours  the  miseries  of  the  typical 
factory  before  the  state  intervened  decisively.  But 
they  trace  the  step-by-step  advance  of  Parliament 
to  more  effective  regulation  very  clearly,  and  by  a 
plain  statement  of  the  facts  they  convince  the  fair- 
minded  reader  of  the  need  of  state-intervention.  The 
non-pauper  children  required  protection  as  much  as 
those  who  were  paupers.  Often,  though  their  parents 
would,  no  doubt,  have  liked  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
factories,  their  poverty  made  it  impossible.  Some- 
times drunken  parents  were  glad  to  be  partly  supported 
by  their  children's  labour.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  further  legislation  was  wanted,  and  in  1819 
another  Act  was  passed,  that  introduced  a  new  principle. 
It  interfered  with  persons  who  were  not  "  children 
of  the  state."  According  to  this  Act,  no  child  un  er 
nine  years  of  age  was  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill — other 
factories  were  not  affected.  No  one  under  sixteen 
was  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day  exclusive 
of  meal  times.  But  what  a  week  for  a  child  of  nine, 
even  though  Saturday  was  a  lighter  day  !  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  factory  was  often  hot  and 

*  The  date  shows  that  this  was  pot  the  great  statespisin  but  hjs 
father, 
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unventilated.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  emplo> 
children  of  six  or  five  or  still  younger,  and  they  had 
had  somehow  to  wear  through  this  long  factory  day. 
Unfortunately  the  local  magistrates,  who  were  to 
see  that  the  new  Act  was  carried  out,  allowed  it  to 
a  great  extent  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Still  the 
limitation  of  age  was  a  very  definite  point  gained, 
and  gross  evasion  of  this  enactment  must  have  been 
difficult  :  a  child  of  five  could  hardly  be  passed  off 
as  a  child  of  nine.  Necessary  as  legislation  was 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  it.  It  was  argued 
that  it  was  cruelty  to  restrict  children's  labour,  since 
they  must  either  work  and  work  long  hours  or  else 
starve.  M.^ny  parents  looked  upon  their  children 
as  a  source  of  income.  Many  well-to-do  people 
argued  that  leisure  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  lower 
orders  :  for  them  it  was  the  root  of  all  evil.  Since 
these  views  were  held,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Act 
was  much  evaded.  Children  were  kept  during  meal 
times  to  clean  machinery.  They  did  not  in  the  strict 
sense  work.  And  after  a  time  Parliament  granted 
a  relaxation  of  the  law  :  if  machinery  broke  down 
the  young  might  work  over  time  or  in  the  night. 

An  Act  passed  in  1831  raised  the  protected  age 
to  eighteen,  and  forbade  justices,  who  were  nearly 
related  to  mill  owners,  to  be  inspectors.  But  new 
methods  of  evasion  were  soon  invented.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  children  were  turned  out  for  rest 
or  for  meals.  "  The  children  "  had  been  turned  out 
and  the  law  kept.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  mills 
no  meal  time  was  allowed  for  children.  In  1833 
a  new  Act  was  passed.  Itinerant  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  that  the  regulations  were  properly 
observed,  and  by  the  third  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  no  child  under  eleven  was  to  work  more 
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than  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  or  more  than  nine 
hours  in  one  day  ;  nor  was  any  child  under  nine  to 
be  employed  at  all,  except  in  silk  mills,  for  with  this 
exception  the  new  Act  applied  to  textile  factories 
generally,  not  only  to  cotton  mills.  No  person, 
male  or  female,  under  eighteen  was  to  work  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  or  sixty-nine  a  week.  Ex- 
cellent regulations,  but  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration were  very  great.  Often  the  adult  workers 
were  eager  to  evade  the  Act.  Many  of  the  young 
workers  were  not  employed  directly  by  the  factory 
owners  but  by  the  operatives  who  brought  the 
children  to  help  them.  The  new  Act  brought  new 
evasions  and  in  particular  a  system  of  spurious  relays, 
a  shuffling  system.  Children,  instead  of  going  out 
to  dine,  were  merely  shifted  to  another  room.  Parents 
or  guardians  had  hitherto  made  statements  as  to  the 
age  of  children  and  they  had  been  accepted.  The 
inspectors  now  demanded  certificates  of  age  from 
doctors.  But  it  was  found  that  these  were  often 
transferred.  While  things  were  at  this  stage,  a  report 
on  work  in  mines  and  collieries  was  published,  which 
horrified  people  by  the  account  it  gave  of  grimy 
women,  almost  naked,  dragging  trucks  in  the  dark. 
Tennyson  puts  it  forcibly — 

"  Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  la5dng  his  trams  in  a  poisoned  gloom. 
Till  at  last  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire." 

The  result  of  the  report  was  that  a  Bill  was  passed 
excluding  women  and  the  young  of  either  sex  from 
mines  altogether.     In  1844  women  were  included  with 
young  persons,  whom  the  Factory  Laws  protected. 
[__In  1847  ^  Ten  Hours  Factory  Act  was  carried. 
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But  it  did  not  limit  the  day  for  males  over  eighteen, 
and  so  the  factory  owners  devised  means  of  keeping 
their  machinery  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
According  to  the  law  there  might  be  women  and 
children  working  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  though 
not  the  same  women  and  children.  In  fact  a  system 
of  shifts  might  be  organised  that  would  make  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  impossible.  It  was  evident 
that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  evasions  till  time 
limits  were  fixed,  definite  hours  between  which  and 
at  no  other  time  might  the  protected  workers  be 
employed.  It  was  enacted  in  1850  that  they  might 
work  only  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  and 
7  p.m.  Unfortunately  this  time  limit  was  for  the 
protection  only  of  the  women  and  the  youthful  of 
both  sexes  who  did  not  come  within  the  category  of 
children.  For  the  latter  the  law  allowed  only  six 
and  a  half  hours'  work  on  each  day  of  the  week  or 
ten  hours  on  three  alternate  days.  And  thus  relays 
of  children,  and  consequently  evasions,  were  still 
possible.  In  1853  the  normal  day  was  extended  to 
children  :  henceforth  they  too  might  work  only  during 
the  specified  time.  This  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  machinery  working  more  than  twelve  hours.  And 
so  there  was  a  gain  for  the  adult  male  also.  Since 
then  the  Factory  Acts  have  been  extended  from  textile 
to  other  mills.  The  Act  of  1878  affected  even  domestic 
workshops  in  which  only  the  members  of  a  family 
were  employed,  provided  that  mechanical  power  was 
used  on  the  premises. 

After  this  very  brief  review,  in  which  I  have  followed 
Miss  Hutchins'  and  Miss  Harrison,  of  the  efforts 
of  the  state  to  regulate  the  working  of  the  factory 
system,  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  it  had 
succeeded  in  its  object.    The  state  of  things  when  the 
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law  merely  looked  on  and  let  competition  take  its 
course,  was  intolerable.  In  some  ways  it  was  worse 
than  absolute  slavery.  If  a  slave  owner  kills  his 
slaves  by  overwork,  he  must  buy  new  ones  or  do  with- 
out. He  must,  therefore,  think  to  some  extent  of 
their  health.  If  for  a  time  there  is  no  work  to  be  done, 
he  must  feed  them,  or  he  will  lose  their  future  services. 
But  under  the  competitive  system,  when  labour  is 
"free"  and  there  is  more  than  a. sufficient  supply, 
an  employer  may  shorten  the  lives  of  his  work-people 
without  himself  suffering.  There  are  more  to  be  had. 
When  there  is  a  slack  time,  he  can  turn  them  off  and 
let  them  somehow  shift  for  themselves.  If  they  starve, 
other  workers  will  come  and  take  their  place.  The 
system,  when  not  mitigated  by  humanity  or  by  the 
independence  of  the  workers  or  by  law,  is  cruel  to  the 
last  degree,  and  yet  an  employer  who  thus  carried  it 
out  might  be,  and  in  many  cases  was,  a  humane  man. 
Competing,  as  he  was,  with  other  capitalists,  he  was 
obliged  in  times  of  depression  to  close  his  works  if  he 
was  not  to  become  a  bankrupt.  He  was  obliged, 
moreover,  to  over-work  his  factory  hands.  This  fact, 
was,  of  course,  more  or  less  clear  to  the  more  thought- 
ful of  the  employes,  so  that  the  personal  ill-feeling 
that  a  cruel  slave-owner  inspires  was  not  aroused 
against  the  average  capitalist  in  the  old  days  of  cruel 
exploitation.  It  was  not  he  personally,  but  the  system, 
that  was  cruel.  The  slave-owner,  if  he  is  over  harsh, 
may  be  murdered.  He  may  goad  some  wretch  till  he 
is  reckless.  But  before  the  days  of  state  intervention, 
a  factory  owner  might  be  grinding  more  work  out  of 
his  men,  women,  and  children  than  ever  a  slave  owner 
could  extract  out  of  his  slaves,  and  yet  feel  all  the  while 
that  he  was  only  doing  what  was  necessary  to  keep 
his  own  head  above  water.     David  Dale,   the  pre- 
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decessor  of  Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark,  was  noted 
as  a  humane  employer,  and  yet  the  children  in  his 
cotton  mills  worked  for  eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
The  working  day  lasted  thirteen  hours,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  was  allowed  for  meals.  There  were  no 
doubt  employers,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who,  under 
the  stimulus  of  necessity  or  of  greed,  became  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  work-people. 
Even  humane  men  grew  callous,  for  one  can  get  used 
to  anything. 

The  question  is — Did  the  iniervciuion  of  the  state 
make  things  better  ?  There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  this  question.  When  at  length  the  law  took  satis- 
factory shape  and  evasion  became  impossible,  not  only 
did  the  health  of  the  workers  improve  but  our  trade 
grew  amazingly,  so  that  employers,  who  had  been 
bitter  opponents  of  state-imposed  restrictions,  were 
converted  and  in  many  cases  frankly  owned  that  they 
had  been  wrong.  No  doubt,  the  greatly  increased 
wealth  of  the  country,  due  mainly  to  machinery  and 
the  factory  system,  contributed  to  the  better  condition 
of  the  poor.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  country  may  be 
hugely  wealthy  and  yet  the  wage-earners  down-trodden 
and  in  misery,  having  no  share  in  the  prosperity.  It 
was  from  this  wretched  condition  that  state  regula- 
tion did  much  to  save  the  English  working  classes. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conversion  of  politicians,  for  example 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  been  upholders 
of  the  system  of  laissez  faire.  A  man's  theories  are 
his  own  children  :  he  does  not  willingly  own  that 
they  are  mere  monstrosities.  And  yet  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Roebuck  frankly  confessed  that  the  great 
Whig  principle  of  letting  things  take  their  course 
brought  misery  to  workers  in  factories,  and  that  state 
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regulation  was  a  cure  for  the  evil.  Take  now  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  school  of  thought.  Karl  Marx, 
though  a  socialist  whose  tone  is  normally  bitter,  owns 
that  legislation,  after  years  of  failure,  at  last  in  1853 
became  effective.  Two  things  had  been  made  plain  : 
the  state  was  able  to  protect  factory  workers,  and  by 
so  doing  it  did  not  cripple  industry.  Indeed,  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  reasons. of  the  enormous 
growth  of  our  commerce. 

Herbert  Spencer  in  The  Man  versus  The  State, 
which  he  published  in  1884,  condemns  legislatures 
because  they  so  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  repeal 
the  laws  they  have  passed  and  substitute  new  ones  in 
their  place,  these  new  laws,  in  their  turn,  often  proving 
ineffective.  It  seems  that  from  the  Statute  of  Merton 
(Henry  iii.'s  reign)  to  the  end  of  1872  there  have  been 
passed  no  less  than  18,110  Acts,  four-fifths  of  which 
it  is  estimated  have  been  wholly  or  partially  repealed. 
But  this  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  legis- 
latures. New  times  and  circumstances  require  new 
laws.  Between  1802  and  1901  there  were  passed 
forty-three  Factory  Acts,  and  of  these  some  twenty 
have  been  repealed.^  Many  are  extensions  of  Acts, 
that  had  proved  sound,  to  other  trades.  Some  were 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  state  raised  the  minimum  on 
which  it  insisted.  Many  were  due  to  evasions  :  it  was 
essential  to  stop  every  loophole,  and  Parliament  had 
to  learn  from  its  own  mistakes.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  plentiful  lack  of  wisdom  shown  on  occasion  by 
the  Legislature,  and  at  times  there  was  much  half- 
heartedness.     The  history  of  factory  legislation  illus- 

^  See  A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  A. 
Harrison,  Appendix  C. 
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trates  the  timid,  often  painful,  process  by  which  a 
nation  grasps  an  idea.  It  is  analogous  to  the  mental 
history  of  an  individual  when  some  cherished  opinion 
is  assailed  by  a  new  idea  that  clamours  for  admittance. 
There  is  often  a  long  period  of  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance before  the  new-comer,  though  indisputably  in 
accord  with  objective  fact,  at  last  makes  good  it- 
claim.  Sometimes  the  door  is  shut  against  it  altogether. 
And  there  are,  I  suppose,  still  people  who  would  say 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country  if 
there  had  been  no  Factory  Acts  at  all. 

It  is  possible  that  Factory  Acts  are  only  a  tem- 
porary necessity.  The  real  safeguard  of  the  workers 
against  oppression  should  be  their  determination  not 
to  submit.  But,  as  yet,  the  factory  hands  were  too 
weak,  too  uneducated,  to  organise,  to  agitate,  to  move 
Parliament.  The  smashing  of  machinery  showed  their 
helplessness,  and,  mainly,  it  was  the  awakening  of  tli« 
moral  sense  of  the  community  as  a  whole  that  won 
for  them  the  protection  of  the  law.  As  the  years  go 
on,  it  may  be  found  that  the  working  classes  generally 
are  able  to  insist  on  better  conditions  than  those 
which  the  law  makes  obligatory.  They  may  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  ladder  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
climbed.  But  this  will  only  be  possible  if  immigra- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  of  people  who  represent  a  lower 
social  stage,   is  prevented. 

The  influx  of  Irish  labourers  certainly  aggravated 
the   distress  among   the   English   labouring  class   in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     In  i8il 
this   immigration   was   already   considerable.     If   the 
newcomers  had  had  the  same  standard  of  living  a 
the  English  workers,  not  so  much  harm  would  ha\  > 
been    done.     But    they    came    from    a    land    wher 
poverty  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable, 
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poverty,  moreover,  that  was  not  struggling  and 
laborious,  but  happy-go-lucky  and  vivacious  amid 
squalor.  The  poor  Irish  immigrants  were  little 
fitted  for  town  life.  The  habits  which  were  barely 
tolerable  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught  they  kept  up 
in  the  crowded  quarters  of  English  towns.  For 
it  was  to  the  slums  of  the  big  towns  that  they  found 
their  way.  A  large  family  often  lived  in  a  single 
room,  and  sometimes  this  single  room  was  a  cellar. 
And  "  the  gintleman  who  pays  the  rint "  shared 
in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  the  cellar  with  the  family, 
just  as  he  had  shared  the  cottage  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  quarter  in  any  of  our  big  towns  was  noted 
for  the  filth,  the  roughness  and  the  drunkenness  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  lived  mainly  on  potatoes 
and  whisky.  A  heap  of  straw  and  an  old  packing 
case  for  a  table  were  often  all  the  furniture  a  family 
could  boast  of.  Their  clothes  were  mere  rags. 
People,  whose  wants  were  so  few,  were,  of  course, 
content  with  the  lowest  of  wages.  And  as  the  result 
the  English  workers  suffered  cruelly,  having  often 
to  sink  below  the  standard  of  living  up  to  which 
they  had  worked  their  way.  Both  races  were 
equally  to  be  pitied — ^the  Irish,  since  they  found  them- 
selves living  under  conditions  for  which  their  pre- 
vious experience  had  not  prepared  them ;  the  English, 
because  they  were  subjected  to  the  competition  of 
labourers  who  looked  upon  squalor  and  semi-starva- 
tion as  the  natural  state  of  things,  and  made  little 
effort  to  struggle  out  of  the  mire.  The  moral  of  it 
is,  that  competition  is  sure  to  reduce  the  labouring 
class  to  misery  when  there  are  constantly  arriving 
shiploads  of  people  who  are  content  with  far  lower 
conditions  of  life  than  those  to  which  the  native 
population  have  become  habituated. 
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The  misery  in  Chicago  and  some  other  American 
cities  at  the  present  day  would  never  have  been  so 
great  had  there  not  been  a  vast  immigration  of  people 
who  had  no  standard  of  life.  The  immigrants  do 
not  as  a  rule  represent  lower  races,  so  that  in  time, 
no  doubt,  the  evil  will  be  cured.  Meanwhile  it  is 
great  and  grievous.  There  may  be  a  time  when 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  Government  will  be  at  all 
costs  to  exclude  people  of  some  inferior  stock  who 
undermine  rather  than  compete,  and  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  influx  of  immigrants  who,  though  of 
a  good  stock,  yet  represent  a  lower  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  England  such  an  influx  is  having  dis- 
astrous effects  in  certain  localities,  notably  in  some 
parts  of  London. 

As  far  as  factory  legislation  is  concerned,  the  state 
has  done  its  work  fairly  well.  It  has  fixed  a  minimum 
standard,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  i- 
all  it  can  do.  An  individual  may  do  much  more. 
Robert  Owen  made  it  the  main  object  of  his  life  at 
New  Lanark  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion who  were  dependent  on  the  cotton  mill  in 
which  he  was  a  partner.  He  was  the  friend  of  all 
the  workers  and  of  their  children,  the  latter  more 
especially.  All  regulations  became  human  since  they 
were  the  expression  of  his  friendship.  The  state  can 
only  regulate  such  things  as  sanitary  conditions  and 
the  length  of  the  working  day  :  it  cannot  by  law 
create  sympathy.  If  it  insists  on  too  much  it  may 
destroy  what  friendly  feeling  exists,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  is  often  the  effect  of  its  intervention. 
There  are  still  employers  who  give  much  thought  to 
the  welfare  of  their  men.  Even  companies  in  somi 
cases  behave  as  if  they  had  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
though  for  them  the  personal  touch  is  impossible. 
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One  more  point  requires  comment.  The  state  now 
sends  its  representative  to  look  in  upon  the  family 
workshop  if  mechanical  power  is  used.  Is  any  danger 
involved  here  ?  Certainly  the  secrecy  of  the  old 
Aryan  home  is  no  more.  An  Englishman's  house  is 
not  his  castle  as  it  was.  But  it  is  not  by  such  inspec- 
tion that  the  state  is  likely  to  destroy  the  home. 
It  merely  insists  on  an  irreducible  minimum  standard, 
and  that  only  in  cases  where  the  home  is  a  workshop. 
The  ordinary  home  is  not  interfered  with.  The 
danger  to  family  life  comes  not  from  inspection  so 
much  as  from  the  assumption  by  the  state  or  the 
municipality  of  the  duty  not  only  of  educating 
children  but  even  of  feeding  them.  This  schooling 
begins  at  an  absurdly  early  age,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  some  municipalities  go  the  right  way  to 
demoralise  the  parents  by  feeding  at  the  public 
expense  any  school  children  who  seem  to  be  underfed, 
a  subject  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  state  regulation  has 
led  to  an  increase  of  freedom.  It  has  saved  the 
factory  workers  from  being  so  crushed  that  they  could 
take  no  part  in  the  competitive  struggle.  Now  that 
the  labourers  as  a  class  are  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
to  some  extent  educated,  a  man  who  is  at  all  above 
the  average  in  brain  or  in  character  has  a  reasonable 
hope  of  rising  to  a  higher  position.  He  may  be  en- 
trusted with  responsible  work  or  he  may  start  a 
business  of  some  kind  for  himself.  The  wish  to  rise 
in  life,  to  "  better  oneself,"  is  not,  whatever  socialists 
may  say,  a  thing  to  be  reprobated.  It  ought  to  be 
easy  for  the  efficient  to  rise  and  the  inefficient  to 
sink.  Indeed,  a  large  community  cannot  be  healthy 
unless  such  a  movement  from  class  to  class  is  continually 
going  on.     It  is  a  good  thing,  for  example,  that  it 
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should  be  possible  for  a  working  man  to  rise  to  be 
a  cabinet  minister,  though,  no  doubt,  jealousy  may 
be  aroused.  Such  a  career  must  put  hope  into 
thousands ;  success  so  conspicuous,  by  stimulating 
ambition,  may  save  many  lives  from  going  to  waste. 
In  conclusion  I  must  point  out  what  I  have  not 
said.  I  have  not  admitted  that  the  state  is  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  production  efficiently  and 
economically.  I  have  only  said  that  it  has  with 
good  results  intervened  to  regulate  our  competitive 
economic  system  at  certain  points.  To  be  umpire 
or  referee  is  a  very  different  thing  from  playing  the 
game  oneself. 


CHAPTER  XI 
TRADE  UNIONS 

TRADE  GUILDS — REPRESSIVE  LAWS — SOCIALISTIC  TENDENCY — 
IMMUNITY  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS — THE  WAR 
OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR — THE  WARS  OF  VILLAGE  COM- 
MUNITIES— THE  GOOD  DONE  BY  TRADE  "  WARS  " — THE 
SEAMY  SIDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM 

AS  soon  as  men  begin,  to  feel  that  as  individuals 
they  are  helpless,  they  will  form  associations 
for  mutual  defence.  Whenever  we  see  a  tendency 
to  any  kind  of  socialism  we  may  feel  sure  that  individ- 
ualism has  to  some  extent  broken  down  and  that  its 
freedom  has  proved  to  be  illusory.  Trade-unionism, 
though  in  principle  a  very  different  thing  from  the  social- 
ism of  the  present  day,  is  obviously  itself  a  limited  form 
of  socialism,  for  purposes  of  defence  only.  Under  the 
competitive  system  of  production  it  was  inevitable 
that  Trade  Unions  should  spring  into  existence.  The 
capitalist  was  strong,  the  individual  workman  was 
weak.  The  workman,  therefore,  must  combine  with 
his  fellows.  The  law  might  make  all  such  associations 
illegal ;  it  might  condemn  all  Trade  Unionists  as  con- 
spirators. Nevertheless  Unions  would  exist  as  secret 
societies,  far  more  likely  to  fly  in  the  face  of  law  than 
if  they  were  legalised  and  protected.  The  law  cannot 
kill  them  out,  but  it  can  humanise  them  by  holding 

over  them  its  protecting  segis. 
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Old-fashioned  Liberalism  could  not  tolerate  Trade 
Unions.  They  were  associations  "  in  restraint  of 
trade."  They  aimed  at  coercing  the  master  into 
giving  higher  wages  or  shortening  the  hours  of  work. 
They  were  putting  a  stop  to  free  competition,  and  even 
to  dream  of  doing  this  was  a  deadly  sin.  But  these 
old-fashioned  Liberals  did  not  see  things  as  they  were. 
For  the  worker  as  an  individual  there  was  no  real 
freedom.  Hunger  made  him  a  slave.  He  could  not 
bargain  freely.  Unless  he  had  some  quite  excep- 
tional skill,  he  must  work  for  starvation  wages  or 
perish.  Trade  Unions  could  not,  therefore,  put  an  end 
to  freedom  any  more  than  sportsmen  can  kill  out 
tigers  in  our  English  woods  or  hippopotami  in  the 
Thames.  What  they  did  was  this :  they  gave  up 
competing  as  individuals,  and  banded  themselves 
together,  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  formidable 
opponent — and  this  quite  accords  with  orthodox  Dar- 
winism. They  were  doing  what  many  animals  lower 
in  the  scale  do— forming  an  association  for  mutual 
defence.  In  early  times  men  combined  in  tribes  or 
village  communities  from  sheer  necessity.  An  in- 
dividual, standing  alone,  could  take  no  part  in  the 
competitive  struggle.  He  had,  therefore,  to  sink  his 
individuality  to  some  extent  and  become  a  member  of 
an  association.  In  modem  times,  under  the  shelter  of 
strong  central  governments,  individualism  has  grown 
strong.  The  individual  who  has  had  capital  and 
knowledge  to  help  him  has  found  many  and  wide  fields 
open  to  him,  but  the  individual  working  man  has  been 
cramped  and  oppressed  by  the  freedom  of  others. 
The  law  said  that  there  was  a  fair  field  for  all  and  no 
favour,  but  in  reality  law  was,  in  its  working,  on  the 
side  of  the  capitalist.  Combination  is  the  great 
resource  of  the  weak,  and   so  Trade   Unions   arose 
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inevitably,  to  save  the  workers  from  being  crushed 
in  an  unequal  contest. 

Trade  Unions  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  old  Trade  Guilds.  The  members  of  the  latter 
were  capitalists  in  a  small  way.  They  employed 
journeymen  and  apprentices,  though  the  number  was 
strictly  limited  by  their  rules.  All  the  work  turned 
out  was  inspected,  for  the  Guilds  took  a  pride  in  pro- 
ducing only  sound  goods.  So  far  they  bear  no  close 
resemblance  to  any  existing  institution.  However, 
after  their  most  flourishing  age  was  past,  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  common  between  them  and  Trade  Unions. 
They  tended  to  become  very  exclusive,  unwilling  to 
admit  as  apprentices  any  but  the  sons  of  guildsmen. 
Just  as  Trade  Unions  make  bitter  war  upon  non- 
unionists,  who  would  work  cheap  and  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  so  the  Guilds  jealously  guarded  their 
preserves  and  tried  to  crush  competition. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English 
workmen  felt  the  need  of  combination  as  they  had 
never  felt  it  before.  But  Parliament,  horrified  at  the 
excesses  of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  feehng  that 
liberty  is  a  good  thing  only  when  it  is  fettered  and 
stifled,  was  not  inclined  to  legalise  any  associations 
that  might  probably  or  possibly  have  revolutionary 
aims.  In  1799,  ^  ^i"^^  of  great  distress,  a  law  was 
passed  making  all  combinations  of  workmen,  whether 
to  obtain  an  advance  in  wages  or  better  conditions 
of  work,  illegal.  Previously  there  had  been  similar 
repressive  laws  deaHng  with  particular  trades.  Now 
for  the  first  time  the  law  was  made  general,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  further  need  to  legislate  for  special 
cases.  But  though  the  law  was  made  general  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  always  enforced,  and  we  hear 
of  associations  of  workmen  negotiating  in  a  friendly 
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way  with  their  masters.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  of  the  harsh  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  London  carpenters  struck  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  and  two  of  them  were  imprisoned  for 
joining  an  illegal  combination  .  The  masters  on  their 
side  had  combined,  but  the  men  when  they  prosecuted 
could  not  get  a  verdict.*  This  unfair  treatment  in- 
flamed class  hatred.  It  was  a  time  of  angry  discontent 
which  showed  itself,  especially  in  the  years  1816  and 
1817,  in  riots  and  disorder.  At  length  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle  between  capital  and  labour  the  statutes 
against  combination  were  repealed.  Though  they 
were  given  no  definite  legal  status,  associations  of 
workmen  ceased  to  be  illegal. 

An  association  that  is  merely  "  not  illegal  "  suffers 
from  various  disabihties.  A  Trade  Union  in  this 
halfway  stage  towards  legal  recognition  could  not 
even  sue  its  treastu-er  if  he  made  free  with  the  funds. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  one  point  after  another  was 
conceded,  and  now  Trade  Unions  have  as  firm  a  legal 
basis  as  any  corporation.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  follow  out  the  course  of  this  evolution  step 
by  step,  but  this  is  clearly  not  the  place  for  it.  One 
phase,  however,  I  must  not  pass  over,  since  it  brings 
out  clearly  the  strange  nature  of  trade  "  wars  "  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  framing  laws  that  shall  not  tell 
strongly  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other.  To  speak 
of  a  strike  as  a  game,  there  is  no  game  in  which  more 
depends  on  the  rules  and  the  refereeing.  In  1871  an 
Act  was  passed  which  recognised  strikes  as  things 
that  may  be  right  and  proper  but  made  illegal  the 
methods  by  which  workmen  are  bound  to  carry  on 
a  strike  if  they  are  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

•See  Cnnningluun't  Growth  of  En£Hsh  Industry  and  Commerce 
(Modem  Timet),  p.  64s. 
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Even  peaceful  picketing  became  criminal.  Seven 
women  were  imprisoned  for  saying  "  Bah "  to  a 
"  blackleg."  Employers  might  '*  black-hst  "  men 
and  keep  them  out  of  employment,  whereas  workmen 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  law.  In  1875  this 
state  of  things  came  to  an  end.  **  Peaceful  picket- 
ing "  was  expressly  permitted,  and,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  says,  "  collective  bargaining  with  all  its  neces- 
sary accompaniments  was,  after  fifty  years  of  legis- 
lative struggle,  finally  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
land."  1 

But  these  triumphs  have  not  produced  content- 
ment. Trade-unionists  have  not  obtained  by  any 
means  all  that  they  want,  and,  moreover,  the  demands 
which  they  now  formulate  are  of  a  different  nature 
from  any  that  were  formerly  found  in  their  pro- 
grammes. Trade-unionist  opinion  shows  a  marked 
trend  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  There  is  no 
longer  a  demand  for  peasant  proprietorship,  but, 
instead  of  it,  a  clamour  for  land  nationalisation. 
And  the  Trade  Union  Congress  passes  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  means  of 
production.  But  how  much  importance  we  are 
to  attach  to  such  abstract  resolutions  is  a  question. 
The  ardent  socialist,  who  at  first  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  formula,  the  whole  formula  unmuti- 
lated,  often  learns  after  a  time  to  be  satisfied  with 
something  that,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  socialism 
at  all  but  only  something  that  might  possibly  be 
thought  to  lead  to  it.  A  closer  inspection  of  the 
real  thing  chills  the  ardour  of  the  devotee.  What 
is  admirable  in  Utopia,  appears  hideous  and  squalid 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  become  a  concrete  reality. 
And  so  many  a  sociahst  as  he  grows  older  is  like 

*  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  275. 
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William  in  Tennyson's  poem.  Nothing  would  make 
him  marry  Dora. 

"The  more  he  looked  at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her." 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  socialism  is  only 
accepted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  as  an  abstrac- 
tion. No  proposal  to  make  it  part  of  a  definite 
working  programme  has  ever  been  accepted.  Any 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  the  region  of  realities  has 
always  met  with  a  rebuff. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion which  Parliament  has  dealt  with  in  a  way  that 
has  startled  and  horrified  many  men  who  as  a  rule 
are  in  favour  of  everything  that  makes  for  greater 
freedom.  The  matter  has  a  curious  history.  At 
one  time,  as  I  have  said,  Trade  Unions  had  not  a 
definite  legal  status  but  being  merely  "not  illegal" 
could  not  sue  or  be  sued.  Though  their  position 
became  more  and  more  firmly  established,  never- 
theless they  did  not  completely  cast  the  slough  of 
their  old  legal  disabihty.  Sometimes  the  disability 
proved  to  be  an  advantage,  otherwise  they  would 
have  clamoured  for  its  removal  and  would  have 
probably  succeeded  in  getting  it  removed.  Not  to 
be  in  the  full  sense  a  corporation  was  a  great  advan- 
tage, since  the  result  was  that  the  Union  could  not 
be  fined.  Its  funds  were  immune.  This  was  believed 
to  be  the  law  till  the  celebrated  Taff  Vale  Railway 
case  came  up  for  decision  before  the  House  of  Lords 
In  1901.  The  decision  of  the  final  court  of  appeal 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  law  no  longer  held 
that  the  funds  of  Trade  Unions  were  immune.  The 
Union  was  a  corporation  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  agents,  and  might  be  fined  like  any  other  cor- 
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poration.  In  this  particular  case  the  Union  con- 
cerned had  to  pay  a  very  heavy  fine. 

The  present  government  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  this  question.  The  Attorney-General  brought 
in  a  Bill  according  to  which  the  workmen's  Unions 
might  be  made  to  pay  damages  when  their  responsi- 
bility for  a  "  tort  "  could  be  proved.  But  the  labour 
members  were  up  in  arms  against  this.  As  one  of 
them  frankly  put  it,  they  did  not  want  to  be  **  at 
the  mercy  of  the  law."  Accordingly  the  government 
executed  a  complete  volte-face,  and  the  Bill  actually 
passed  declared  that  the  funds  of  the  Union  were 
to  be  immune.  Of  course  associations  of  employers 
had  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  They  too  may 
not  be  mulcted  by  the  law,  but,  since  the  individual 
employer  may,  this  is  not  of  very  much  importance. 
When  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Lansdowne's  attitude  was  remarkable.  He  dis- 
approved utterly  of  the  measure.  It  said,  as  he 
put  it  to  the  workmen  and  the  employers,  "Go  at 
each  other's  throats."  The  law  would  not  intervene 
to  stop  the  fight.  Still,  as  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  a  definite  mandate  from 
the  country,  he  recommended  his  party  not  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  they  took  his  advice. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  the  working 
of  the  present  law  or  absence  of  law.  Certainly  it 
is  a  somewhat  startling  new  departure.  But  we 
must  be  careful  to  speak  of  it  without  exaggeration. 
It  is  not  a  legalising  of  trade  "  wars  "  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  way  that  trade  disputes  have  been  decided 
hitherto,  when  arbitration  has  failed,  has  always 
been  of  the  nature  of  war.  The  recent  Act  has 
only  altered  the  rules.  And  all  that  we  have  to 
consider  is  whether  the  new  rule  has  given  one  side 
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too  great  an  advantage.  First  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  things  were  in  the  same  position  before  the  Taff 
Vale  case,  though  it  seems  then  to  have  been  due  to 
the  careless  drafting  of  the  Act.  The  present  state 
of  things  is  new  only  so  far,  that  Parliament  has 
now  for  the  first  time  with  its  eyes  open  made  the 
funds  of  the  Union  immune,  and  we  must  survey  the 
situation  thus  dehberately  created. 

When  a  strike  takes  place  each  side  is  trying  to 
coerce  the  other  into  making  concessions.  The  law 
allows  war  to  be  carried  on  under  certain  rules.  The 
legalising  of  strikes  is  the  legalising  of  war.  Sucli 
wars  must  go  on  unless  the  state  becomes  the  uni- 
versal employer  or  asserts  its  right  to  arbitrate 
whether  the  contending  parties  consent  or  not.  Both 
of  these  latter  alternatives  are  out  of  the  question 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  thinking  men.  That 
being  so,  strikes  must  be  allowed,  and  the  question 
is — What  rules  must  be  made  that  the  contending 
parties  must  observe  ?  Now  the  workmen  are  quite 
willing  that  any  of  their  number  who  have  been 
guilty  of  violence  should  be  punished.  What  they 
object  to  is  the  fining  of  the  Union  on  the  ground 
that  outrages  have  been  committed  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. If  the  victory  is  to  him  who  has  most 
money  they  feel  sure  that  the  capitalist  will  win. 
And  they  distrust  juries,  which  they  say,  and  say 
truly,  are  chosen  exclusively  from  the  capitalist 
classes.  Is  it  possible,  they  ask,  that  the  verdict 
should  be  impartial  when  class  sympathies  are  strongly 
enlisted? 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  urged  that  unless  the 
Union  is  held  responsible,  it  is  very  difficult  to  punish 
violence  as  it  deserves.  If  an  individual  unionist 
is  fined  for  assault,  the  Union  may,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
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pay  the  fine  and  so  the  punishment  may  count  for 
nothing.  Nor  does  the  individual  mind  a  few 
days'  imprisonment.  Besides  this,  picketing,  even  if 
*'  peaceful,"  may  really  be  of  a  very  objectionable 
kind,  and  yet  the  law  may  not  be  able  to  touch  the 
offenders  at  all.  A  "  blackleg  "  as  he  is  going  to 
or  coming  from  his  work  is  "  merely  argued  with," 
but  the  argument  may  take  the  form  of  threats,  may 
call  up  a  very  realistic  vision  of  a  broken  head.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  case  where  our  spick-and-span  civilisation 
has  to  own  itself  nonplussed.  All  that  the  law  can 
do  is  to  make  the  rules  of  the  fight  as  fair  as  possible 
for  the  two  parties.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that 
capital  has  even  now  the  advantage.  It  has  the 
means  of  production  in  its  possession  and  the 
men  cannot  get  hold  of  them.  For  there  is  one  point, 
the  sanctity  of  property,  with  regard  to  which  the 
law  knows  its  mind  and  never  wavers.  Without 
the  means  of  production  the  men  are  helpless.  They 
must  live  on  their  accumulated  funds  or  the  sub- 
scriptions of  their  friends,  which  two  resources  must 
fail  them  before  long,  and  then  they  will  begin  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  hunger.  The  capitalist  on  his  side 
sees  his  machinery  standing  idle.  He  frets  because 
he  cannot  carry  out  contracts  and  because  orders 
are  going  to  other  firms,  British  or  foreign.  His  hair 
may  turn  grey  from  anxiety,  but  he  does  not  suffer 
from  actual  hunger,  does  not  see  his  children  pining 
for  want  of  food.  I  have  now  touched  upon  the 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  business,  and  here  the 
workmen  have,  though  not  a  monopoly,  yet  a  larger 
share. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  these  trade  "  wars," 
at  which  government  looks  on  and  owns  that  it  cannot 
intervene  with  good  results,  have   a  great   interest. 
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They  recall  the  days  when  governments  were  weak 
or  bad,  and  men  formed  small  communities  to  protect 
themselves  from  other  small  communities  or  against 
marauders  or  tyrannical  potentates.  The  bone  of 
contention  was  not  the  same  as  now  and  yet  not  so 
very  different.  They  fought  for  cattle  or  for  land,  in 
fact  for  the  means  to  live  and  thrive.  Or  else  they 
rebelled  against  the  exaction  of  extortionate  taxes. 
Arbitrators  they  distrusted  just  as  arbitrators  and 
juries  are  distrusted  by  working  men  now. 

But  the  trade  "  wars  "  of  modern  times  are  not 
interesting  only  to  the  student  of  history  from  their 
analogy  to  the  petty  local  feuds  that  were  always 
blazing  up  in  the  early  stages  of  human  history.  We 
have  to  face  the  practical  question  :  Ought  they 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  ought  they,  at  whatever 
sacrifice,  to  be  somehow  put  an  end  to  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  they  entail  much  absolute  misery.  Never- 
theless they  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  good.  Those 
who  believe  that  war  has  promoted  evolution  from 
lower  to  higher  types,  that  it  has  eliminated  or  driven 
into  holes  and  corners  inferior  peoples  who  were 
dull  and  muddy-mettled,  incapable  of  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice,  that  it  has  brought  the  nobler  races 
to  the  top,  established  them  on  the  best  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and,  after  establishing  them  there. 
kept  alive  their  strength  and  their  energy— those 
who  hold  this  belief  cannot  look  upon  the  "  wars  " 
of  labour  and  capital  as  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the 
men  were  now  a  crushed  and  down-trodden  class, 
no  benefit  could  possibly  result.  But  the  fight  goes 
on  with  spirit  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  good  humour 
survives  the  stram  :  during  a  recent  strike  the  masters 
sent  their  men  a  Christmas  dinner.  As  a  rule  the 
men  do  not  strike  because  they  are  absolutely  badly 
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off,  but  because  they  think  that  capital  is  taking  an 
unfair  share  of  the  profits.  They  fight  with  spirit 
as  our  peasants  fought  in  Wat  Tyler's  days,  though 
the  method  of  fighting  is  quite  different.  But  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  any  evidence  of 
revival  of  spirit  in  the  lowest  class  of  our  social  order. 
Trade  Unionists  are  the  aristocracy  of  labour,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  stand  up  for  themselves  and 
use  each  point  gained  as  a  stepping  stone  to  further 
claims  is  a  proof  that  they  have  already  risen  to  a 
certain  level  of  well-being.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
la  misere.  They  are  moderately  prosperous  men 
organising  and  laying  their  plans  for  further  improv- 
ing their  position.  Sometimes  they  are  altogether 
defeated,  but  even  then  they  make  good  their  claim 
to  be  treated  with  respect.  Occasionally  a  cowardly 
outrage  disgraces  a  strike,  but  public  opinion,  includ- 
ing I  think  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  work- 
ing men,  severely  condemns  such  things,  and  public 
opinion  counts  for  much. 

I  have  not  denied  that  these  trade  "  wars  "  often 
cause  great  misery.  But  as  a  rule  any  particular 
trade  suffers  from  the  strain  and  stress  of  a  strike* 
only  at  distant  intervals.  A  period  of  at  least 
moderate  prosperity  is  interrupted  by  a  storm.  It 
comes  as  a  crisis  comes  in  the  lives  of  wild  animals, 
for  whom  a  struggle  for  existence  suddenly  begins 
after  a  time,  short  or  long,  of  undisturbed  peace  and 
abundance.  Struggle  and  conflict  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  industrial  system  and  it  is  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  eliminate  them  altogether.  Strikes, 
though  they  undoubtedly  cause  suffering,  yet  bring 
out  the  good  stuff,  and  notably  the  spirit  of  loyalty, 
that  the  men  have  in  them.  We  must  carefully 
distinguish   such   recurrent   troubles   at   the   present 
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day  from  those  with  which  factory  legislation  has 
dealt.  In  that  case  there  was  chronic  spirit-breaking 
oppression,  and  the  working  classes  were  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  economic  serfdom.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  such  danger  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  Trade  Unionists  as  spirit-broken.  Indeed,  the 
Labour  Party  is  becoming  imperious  and  overbearing. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  probable,  as  I  shall  show  in 
a  later  chapter,  that  the  position  of  the  working  man 
will  become  stronger,  though  capital  will  always  hold 
in  its  hand  the  best  card  of  all — the  possession  of  the 
means  of  production. 

I  must  not  bring  this  chapter  to  an  end  without 
for  a  moment  looking  at  Trade  Unions  from  another 
point  of  view.  Existing,  as  they  do,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  working  man  from  the  capitalist,  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  excellence  of  work,  except. 
indeed,  to  discourage  it.  One  man's  work  may  b. 
infinitely  better  than  that  of  another,  but  the  Union 
claims  that  the  two  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  rate. 
To  allow  payment  according  to  merit  is  to  allow  com- 
petition between  individual  workmen,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  limit  such  competition  that  Trade  Unions  have 
been  formed.  And  since  they  are  opposed  to  the 
special  remuneration  of  specially  high-class  work,  it 
results  that  Trade  Unionists  look  askance  at  excellence 
itself.  The  man  who  aims  at  excellence  seems  to  be 
aiming  at  making  a  position  for  himself,  whereas  their 
aim  and  object  is  to  keep  their  ranks  unbroken.  It 
is  true  that  every  self-respecting  Union  claims  to  number 
in  its  ranks  none  but  capable  workers,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, a  very  inefficient  workman  is  likely  to  be 
frequently  out  of  work,  and  so  a  burden  upon  the 
common  fund.  Nevertheless  men  find  their  way  in 
whose  skill  is  very  little  to  boast  of.    But  what  I  wisli 
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to  emphasise  is,  not  that  the  Unions  sometimes  admit 
men  as  members  whose  work  falls  below  a  reasonable 
level,  but  that  they  cast  an  evil  eye  on  pre-eminent 
excellence.  Moreover,  they  look  with  disfavour  on 
the  man  of  exceptional  energy,  on  the  man  who  gets 
through  more  work  in  the  day  than  the  average  man 
can  do  or  chooses  to  do.  Even  if  the  men's  elected 
leaders  issue  no  orders  or  give  no  hints  on  the  subject, 
yet  such  energy  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Union.  It 
savours  too  much  of  individualism,  whereas  what 
is  wanted  is  solidarity.  And  Unionists  hold  the  theory, 
which  is  true  only  if  we  consider  one  trade  by  itself, 
and  not  always  even  then,  that  if  the  output  of  work 
per  man  is  increased,  fewer  men  will  be  required,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  consequent  dearth  of  employment. 
Accordingly,  if  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  tend  several 
machines,  they  try  sometimes  to  make  one  man  one 
machine  the  rule. 

And  then  the  Union  stands  for  slow  work  and  work 
not  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  stands  for  stagnation. 
The  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  progress 
and  energy.  Competition  drives  him  to  speed  up 
his  workmen,  though,  if  he  is  wise,  he  always  treats 
them  with  consideration.  He  clutches  at  new  in- 
ventions that  may  make  the  products  of  his  factory 
either  cheaper  or  better  or  both.  If  his  men  are  slack 
or  perverse,  he  is  all  the  more  stimulated  to  introduce 
new  machinery  that  may  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  some  of  them.  And  here  is  the  irony  of 
the  situation  :  the  workmen  are  enemies  to  new  inven- 
tions and  labour-saving  machinery,  but  by  raising 
the  price  of  labour  they  set  the  brain  of  the  inventor 
to  work.  The  capitalist  is  determined  to  have  work 
done  rapidly,  cheaply  and  well.  If  his  workmen 
baulk  him,  he  appeals  to  the  inventor,  who  supplies 
12 
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him  with  a  machine  that  will  do  what  he  wants  and 
will  not  go  on  strike.  And  thus  the  Trade  Union  tries 
to  be  the  drag  on  the  wheel  but  is  really  a  whip  that 
goads  on  the  horses.*  This  is  patent  to  anyone  who 
gives  the  subject  any  thought,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
is  the  reason  that  so  many  Trade  Unionists  are  de- 
claring themselves  socialists.  It  is,  rather,  a  fact  that 
requires  no  thinking  to  bring  it  home  to  them,  the 
fact  that  Trades  Unions  sometimes  fail  altogether  to 
prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.  Instead  of  looking 
upon  such  reductions  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
temporary  depression  of  trade,  workmen  are  apt  to 
find  in  them  evidences  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  their  system  of  combination.  If  they  would 
only  read  the  history  of  Trade  Unionism,  they  would 
be  more  grateful  to  it  for  the  undoubted  services  it 
has  rendered  them.  For,  though  it  stimulates  inven- 
tion and  thus  quickens  a  process  that  it  would,  if 
it  could,  stop  altogether — the  replacing  of  men  by 
machines — nevertheless  Trade  Unionism  is  a  trur 
friend  to  working  men.  It  helps  them  to  face  eacl 
crisis  as  it  arises,  to  bear  the  strain  which  economic 
evolution  involves.  Combination  has  saved  the  in- 
dividual from  being  crushed. 

'This  point  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Mailoch  in  his 
CriticiU  Examination  of  Socialism. 


CHAPTER   XII 
THE  BUSINESS  CAPACITY  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

ANCIENT  STATES  AND  MODERN  STATES — THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  LAW — THE  WAR  OFFICE — THE  NAVY — THE  POST 
OFFICE — THE  PRESS — SUPPOSED  GRAVITATION  TOWARDS 
SOCIALISM — SOMERSET  HOUSE — CONCLUSION 

OF  ancient  states  Rome  was  by  far  the  most  efficient, 
but  it  was  only  in  a  few  departments  that  her 
efficiency  showed  itself — mainly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  organisation  of  armies,  the  conduct 
of  war,  the  making  of  roads.  The  government  did 
very  little  for  the  ordinary  citizen  compared  with 
what  the  modern  civilised  state  undertakes.  The 
Pax  Romana  was  a  wonderful  thing,  but  the  narrow 
streets  of  Rome  herself  were  often  scenes  of  turmoil. 
The  rich  rode  in  their  palanquins  and  their  myrmidons 
in  very  rough  style  forced  a  way  for  them  through 
the  crowds  of  poor  men.  If  an  ancient  Roman  could 
have  seen  the  rolling  stream  of  traffic  in  Oxford  Street 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  uplifted  hand  of  one  solitary 
policeman,  he  would  have  been  dumbfoundered  with 
astonishment.  Modern  Rome  compares  favourably  with 
ancient  Rome  in  many  ways.  The  ordinary  inoffensive 
person  goes  quietly  on  his  way  un  jostled  and  unmolested. 
In  the  streets  there  is  not  even  the  plague  of  beggars 
that  makes  other  Italian  towns  so  objectionable.  And 
again,  the  lighting  of  the  streets  is  a  modern  thing,  one 

of  the  many  things  the  ancient  state  and  the  ancient 
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municipality  left  severely  alone.  And  yet  modem 
Italy  is  not  considered  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress. We  expect  to  find  a  falling  off  when  we  pass 
from  London,  Paris  or  Berlin  to  Rome,  to  find  things, 
less  spick-and-span.  And  so  we  do.  On  entering 
Italy,  we  are  struck  by  the  crawling  slowness  of  the 
trains.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  no  longer  presents 
difficulty,  it  is  the  railways  on  the  southern  side — so 
the  impatient  traveller  feels — that  form  the  barrier 
between  him  and  Rome.  Not  long  ago  (some  three 
years  back,  I  think)  they  were  taken  over  from  private 
companies  by  the  state,  and  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  judge  maintain  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment but  rather  the  reverse.  But  the  Italian  railways 
are  only  unsatisfactory  when  we  gauge  them  by 
the  high  standard  attained  in  some  more  northern 
countries.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  comparison.  Adopt  a 
lower  standard  and  the  rapidity  of  travelling  is  marvel- 
lous, and  the  punctuality  of  departure  and  arrival  no 
less  so.  The  ancient  state  did  not  undertake  to  con- 
vey citizens  from  place  to  place  :  Horace  when  he  went 
on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundisium  got  there 
somehow.  The  journey  was  slow  and,  parts  of  it, 
hugely  uncomfortable,  but  of  course  it  never  occurred 
to  Horace  to  maintain  tliat  the  state  ought  to  concern 
itself  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  traveller^ 
Then  again  the  state  did  not  carry  letters.  Cicero 
is  always  trying  to  find  someone  to  whom  to  "  give  a 
letter,"  someone  in  fact  who  is  willing  to  act  as  post- 
man. The  modern  Italian  government  does,  and 
does  fairly  well,  many  things  which  no  ancient  govern- 
ment ever  attempted.  I  think  it  important  to  bring 
out  this  point  since  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Man  versus 
the  Stale  injured  a  very  strong  case  by  overstating 
it.    It  is  quite  true  that  governments,   as  a  rule, 
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manage  their  business  less  efficiently  and  much 
less  economically  than  private  persons  and  private 
companies  manage  theirs.  This  we  must  grant. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  a  case  for  wholesale  con- 
demnation. The  administration  of  our  criminal 
law  is  in  many  ways  admirable.  Most  of  the 
judges  are  clear-headed  men  and  men  of  sound 
judgment,  and  all  are  unbribable.  The  magistrates, 
paid  and  unpaid,  on  the  average  do  their  work  very 
fairly  well.  The  police  are  able  to  maintain  order 
without  the  use  of  violence.  No  doubt  the  law  is 
very  foolish  in  its  treatment  of  very  small  offences 
and  of  first  offenders.  But  all  human  institutions 
are  imperfect,  and  let  us  hope  this  defect  will  be  re- 
medied. Still  it  would  be  well  if  we  gave  up  boasting 
about  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  palladium  of  English 
liberty,  and  set  to  work  to  reform  our  civil  law.  Trial 
by  combat,  it  has  been  well  said,  exists  in  a  more 
degraded  form  than  in  ancient  days.  The  two  an- 
tagonists, instead  of  depending  on  their  fighting 
quaUties,  trust  to  their  wealth.  Money  is  the  weapon 
for  attack  and  defence,  not  sword  and  shield.  The 
man  with  the  longest  purse  wins. 

The  War  Office,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  prompt  despatch  of  business.  It  suffers  from 
red  tape,  the  disease  to  which  officialdom  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  very  big  business  concerns  do  tend  to 
become  diseased  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  If 
subordinate  officials  are  allowed  a  free  hand,  they 
may  break  out  into  some  wild  vagary  or  they  may 
peculate.  The  latter  danger  has  always  to  be  faced. 
You  must  either  find  absolutely  honest  men,  or  else, 
by  means  of  a  system,  deprive  your  employes  of 
opportunities    of    peculation,    An    elaborate    system 
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of  checks  has  to  be  organised  so  that  the  work  of  each 
subordinate  department  is  subjected  to  constant 
supervision.  The  bold  plan  is  to  decentralise — to 
let,  for  example,  each  Volunteer  corps  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  expend  as  the  commanding 
officer  thinks  best,  or  to  require  only  the  sanction 
of  the  general  commanding  the  district  for  outlay 
up  to  a  certain  amount.  Whether  this  plan  turned 
out  admirable  or  impossible  would  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  men  who  had  the  working  of  it.  We 
are  all  in  favour  of  decentralisation,  but  we  do  not 
make  up  our  minds  to  take  the  risks.  Let  us  take 
a  typical  case  and  see  how  our  existing  system  works. 
A  Volunteer  cadet  corps  wants  a  supply  of  rifles. 
The  demand  has  to  be  sent  in  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Volunteer  corps  to  which  the  cadet  corps  is 
attached.  He  sends  it  on  through  one  or  more  offices 
till  at  last  it  reaches  the  slow-beating  heart  of  the 
great  organism,  the  War  Office  itself.  The  demand 
is  either  granted  or  refused,  and  the  answer  at  length 
returns  to  the  applicant  by  the  same  route  as  it  went 
by,  being  stamped  at  each  office  on  the  up  and  the 
down  journey.*  It  is  evident  that  much  that  we 
stigmatise  as  red  tape  is  due  to  the  defects  that 
are  incidental  to  mere  bigness.  Distrust  of  sub- 
ordinates leads  inevitably  to  over-centralisation.  But 
what  if,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  is  a  want  of 
intelhgence  or  zeal  in  the  officials  who  work  tlic 
cumbrous  machine  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
civil  servants  who  are  intelligent  and  zealous.  There 
are  others  who  are  content  to  do  the  beggarly  minimum 
of  work.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  hard  to  galvanis( 
and  hard  to  get  rid  of.    A  private  company  must 

1  Under  Mr.  HalcUne's  Territorial    Scheme,  there  haa   been    a 
n-organiaatioii— let  09  hope,  a  simplificaUoiL 
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fling  such  dead  weights  overboard  or  suffer  the  in- 
evitable consequence,  loss  of  business  and,  eventually, 
bankruptcy.  A  government  official  must  be  very 
slack  if  he  is  to  fall  below  the  standard  of  minimum 
efficiency  and  receive  his  cong^. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Navy  so  far  as  it  depends  on 

the  zeal  of  officers  and  men  is  beyond  dispute.     Even 

in  time  of  peace  there  is  much  difficult  and  responsible 

work  to  be  done.     The  management  of  such  an  engine 

of  war  as  a  modern  battleship,  so  complicated,  so  costly, 

is  no  easy  task,  no  light  responsibility.    And  perhaps 

the  grandest  thing  about  the  service  is  the  readiness 

of   commanding   officers   to   take  risks,   to   dispense 

with  pilots,  to  try  hazardous  manoeuvres,  and  that 

though  little  mercy  is  shown   to   failure.     They  are 

stimulated,   no    doubt,    by  the   fact    that    much  is 

expected  of  them  by  the  nation.     For  it  is  realised  by 

almost   all  our  population — all  but  a  few  members 

of  Parliament  and  some  others  of  the  most  ignorant 

— that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends  on  the 

strength  and  efficiency  of  our  fleets.     And  yet  it  has 

been  found  necessary  to  found  a  league  to  din  into 

the  ears  of  ministers  that  the  Navy  must  be  kept  up. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  administrations  have  required 

to  be  thus  goaded  on,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

without  this  stimulation  some  would  have  altogether 

neglected  their  duty  to  the  nation.     Now,  the  Navy 

is  a  branch  of  the  public  service  that  less  than  any 

other    ought    to    be    dependent    on    such    goading. 

If  the  government's  conscience  grows  torpid  even  with 

regard  to  naval  questions,  what  can  save  Somerset 

House  from  lethargy  ?     But  first  let  us  consider  the 

working   of   a   much   more   wide-awake   department 

than  the  last  named,  viz.  the  Post  Office. *f!    j  > 

Every  reasonable  person  will  acknowledge  that  ii^ 
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some  departments  the  Post  Office  is  highly  efficient. 
It  hardly  ever  happens  that  a  letter  goes  wTong. 
Deliveries  are  frequent.  Even  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  remote 
^  ^"  islands,  letters  are  handed  to  the  p)ersons  to  whom 
t  \  are  addressed  instead  of  being  left  slumbering 
at  the  nearest  post  office  till  called  for.  Even  if  the 
address  is  almost  illegible  a  letter  generally  arrives 
safe.  There  are  officials  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
make  out  the  puzzles  which  enigmatic  handwritings 
provide  in  such  plenty.  Moreover  the  Post  Office  is 
in  a  sense  a  financial  success.  It  makes  a  large 
contribution  annually  to  the  national  revenue  and  yet 
we  do  not  pay  over  highly  for  the  postage  of  letters 
or  for  telegrams.  The  profit  made  by  the  Post  Office 
is  so  considerable  that  it  would  be  able,  I  am  assured 
on  good  authority,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  more  than 
three  per  cent,  on  all  the  capital  expended.  All  capital 
expenditure  now  comes  out  of  profits,  and  three  per 
cent,  interest  is  paid  on  the  sum  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs. 

The  facts  being  as  I  have  stated  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  socialists  point  to  the  Post  Office  and 
say,  *'  If  the  state  can  manage  a  big  department  so 
efficientlyand  so  economically,  it  is  capable  of  managing 
all  production  and  distribution."  Truly  a  wonderful 
inference,  but  not  more  wild  than  many  of  the  flights 
of  socialist  logic  I 

Let  us  first  investigate  the  facts.  The  Post  Office 
makes  a  handsome  profit,  and  yet  it  carries  letters 
fairly  cheaply,  nor  are  its  other  charges  very  exorbitant. 
Still  letters  might  be  carried  ever  so  much  cheaper. 
The  cost  per  letter  is  on  the  average  about  a  half- 
penny. Why  is  the  Post  Office  able  to  make  on  each  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent,  ?    Obviously  because  it  has  a 
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monopoly.  The  ingenuous  socialist  will  say,  "  When 
the  state  has  taken  over  all  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  it  will  have  a  monopoly  of 
everything,  and  so  it  will  have  no  need  to  make  a 
profit."  This  is  a  very  naive  argument.  But  in 
refuting  it,  I  am  not  knocking  down  a  man  of  straw 
whom  I  have  myself  put  up,  since  it  is  an  argument 
that  is  very  often  used.  If  the  state  becomes  the 
universal  producer  and  distributor,  it  must  work 
economically  or  else  the  mass  of  men  will  be  far  worse 
off  than  they  are  now.  Does  the  Post  Office  work 
economically  ?  This  is  a  question  which  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Take  the  Telephone 
department.  It  pays  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  M.P.,  this  is  partly  illusory,  since  not  enough 
is  allowed  for  depreciation  of  plant,  and  since  the 
same  officials  are  (or  were  till  recently)  often  employed 
both  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service.  But 
let  us  assume  that  no  deduction  from  the  four  per  cent, 
is  to  be  made  on  either  of  these  grounds.  Still  the 
position  of  the  Post  Office  telephones  contrasts  very 
unfavourably  with  that  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company.  The  Company  is  burdened  with  heavy 
rates  from  which  the  Post  Office  is  free,  it  has  to  pay 
royalties  equivalent  to  2^-  per  cent,  on  its  capital, 
and  yet  it  is  able  to  pay  a  six  per  cent,  dividend.  So 
Mr.  Cox  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  21st 
1907,  and  apparently  his  statement  of  facts  was 
accepted.  The  Post  Office,  therefore,  is  not  economic- 
ally managed  when  judged  by  the  standard  attained 
by  private  companies,  which  must  combine  economy 
and  efficiency  or  be  ruined.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  posts  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  I 
inerely  wish  to  point  out  where  the  Post  Office  fails, 
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It  does  its  work  efficiently,  but  it  does  not  do  it 
economically.  And,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  on 
investigation  that  governments  somehow  always 
manage  to  waste  money.  It  is  urged,  in  order  to 
excuse  the  heaviness  of  the  working  expenses  of  the 
Post  Office,  that  government  is  obliged  to  be  a  model 
employer.  In  fact  the  happiness  of  the  officials 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is  to  be  counted  as  a 
huge  though  invisible  asset.  Unfortunately  we  want 
something  more  solid  to  live  upon  than  such  invisible 
assets.  And,  moreover,  the  existence  of  this  asset 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  to  the  postmen  them- 
selves, who  are  often  very  far  from  contented.^ 

The  success  of  the  Post  Office  requires  further 
investigation.  It  is  in  reality,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
triumph  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  altogether 
dependent  on  capitalism,  competition,  individualism. 
The  post  offices  are  not  built  by  the  state,  but  by 
private  contractors.  The  telegraphs  are  put  up  by 
private  firms.  None  of  the  instruments  used  by  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  departments  are  made  by 
the  state.  Moreover  the  letters  and  parcels  are 
carried  by  railways  which  are  owned  by  private 
companies.  The  clothes  of  the  employ^  of  the 
Post  Office,  from  their  caps  down  to  their  boots,  are 
all  the  products  of  private  enterprise.  And  their 
food  no  less.  What  would  happen  if  private  enter- 
prise, the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  should  be 
killed  and  government  should  undertake  to  work 
the  land,  the  looms  and  all  the  apparatus  of  manu- 
facture ?  The  expenses  would  go  up  at  every  point , 
and  postmen,  in  order  that  their  present  standard 

■  Recently  m  large  soin  hat  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
lacreaae  of  the  talariet  of  Poet  Office  employes,  so  that  perhaps 
Um  iaviiibk  ai^et  l^s  qow  become  a  reality. 
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of  comfort  might  be  maintained,  would  have  to 
receive  far  higher  wages,  in  whatever  form  they 
might  be  paid,  than  at  present.  The  state  would 
be  a  producer  (and  a  very  uneconomical  one)  instead 
of  a  mere  taxer  and  spender,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  unable  to  do  what  it  now  succeeds  in  doing  well. 
With  a  social  system  based  on  private  enterprise,  the 
state  may  be  efficient  in  certain  large  departments. 
But  remove  the  basis  and  the  superstructure  falls. 
The  state  is,  in  fact,  in  the  position  of  a  rich  man, 
who  spends  his  money  freely  and  spends  much  of  it 
well,  but  who  does  not  make  a  profit  in  the  commercial 
sense  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  We  know,  having 
been  told  it  so  many  times  by  socialist  philosophers, 
that  to  work  for  profit  is  degrading.  But  supposing 
that  the  state  undertook  the  whole  business  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  continued  its  present 
somewhat  prodigal  and  unenterprising  methods, 
something  worse  than  mere  absence  of  profit  would 
result.  There  would  be  a  terrible  shortage  of 
provisions,  and  those  who  were  held  responsible  might 
suffer  the  fate  which  Tennyson  foretold  for  statesmen 
who  should  be  found,  when  a  national  crisis  came, 
to  have  neglected  the  Navy  : 

"When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's  million  feet 
Shall  kick  you  from  your  place." 

But  before  we  have  done  with  the  Post  Office  I 
must  point  out  how  it  is  that  it  is  able  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  drowsiness  to  which  government  depart- 
ments are  subject.  It  is  kept  awake  by  criticism. 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  long  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
subject  of  postal  reforms,  and  many  of  his  proposals 
have  been  carried  out.  Of  course  we  were  assured  by 
officialdom  that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  happened  to 
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demand  the  very  reforms  that  were  on  the  point  of 
being  initiated  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
permanent  officials.  Hence  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  had  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  that,  we  are  assured,  was  not  really  the  case. 
Well,  let  each  man  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  who 
really  supplied  the  initial  motive  power. 

Apart  from  the  clamour  for  reforms,  complaints 
are  perpetually  raining  in  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General.  A  parcel  has  gone  wrong.  The  word  "  not  '* 
has  been  inserted  in  a  telegram.  The  post  office 
in  such  and  such  a  village  or  town  is  badly  managed. 
If  there  is  any  serious  inefficiency  or  if  any  change  of 
system  is  really  urgent,  the  press  is  always  ready  to 
take  the  matter  up. 

Here  again  we  have  evidence  that  government 
departments  owe  their  efficiency,  wherever  it  exists, 
very  largely  to  private  enterprise.  If  there  were  no 
free  press,  drowsiness  would  infallibly  come  over  them. 
If  the  state  were  the  sole  producer,  it  would,  of  course, 
produce  the  newspapers.  Mrs.  Besant  in  one  of  the 
Fabian  Essays  naively  remarks  that  "  it  would  always 
be  open  to  individuals  or  to  groups  of  individuals  to 
publish  anything  they  pleased  on  covering  the  cost 
of  publication."  The  community,  this  means,  will 
undertake  the  printing  for  them  if  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  But  the  poor  things  would  have 
nothing  but  "  consumption  goods "  to  pay  with  ! 
And  it  is  so  likely  that  the  state  would  print  news- 
papers that  contained  strong  attacks  upon  itself  I 
No  !  Under  the  collectivist  system,  the  press,  that 
great  social  antiseptic,  must  inevitably  fall  into  decay. 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  that  it  is  our  competitive 
individualistic  system  that  puts  into  government 
departments  all  the  life  that  they  have.    Free  criticism 
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goads  them  into  energy.  Private  enterprise  puts  cheap 
machinery,  cheap  food,  cheap  clothes  at  their  disposal. 
The  socialist  argument  so  freely  and  emphatically 
used,  that  the  state  and  the  municipality  are  taking 
over  one  business  after  another,  and  that  this  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  socialist 
programme,  entirely  breaks  down.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
who  is  very  fond  of  this  line  of  argument,  fails  to  see 
that  the  state  is  now  only  expending  the  wealth 
supplied  to  it  by  capitalism,  and  that  it  has  never 
succeeded  in  producing  wealth.  He  believes  that  we 
are  now  steering  straight  for  collectivism,  and  that, 
beyond  all  doubt,  we  shall  soon  be  safe  in  that  delect- 
able haven.  There  is  no  need,  he  tells  us,  to  picture 
to  ourselves  a  Utopia.  The  socialistic  ideal  is  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  us  by  a  process  of  evolution. 
Even  those  who  do  not  call  themselves  socialists  are, 
he  tells  us,  unconsciously  helping  on  the  process. 
In  his  Socialism  in  England  ^  he  sings  paeans  in  honour 
of  the  state  and  its  achievements.  The  state  "  pro- 
vides for  many  thousands  of  us,  from  birth  to  burial, 
midwifery,  nursery,  education,  board  and  lodging, 
vaccination,  medical  attendance,  medicine,  public 
worship,  amusements  and  burial.  It  furnishes  and 
maintains  its  own  museums,  parks,  botanic  gardens, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  concert  halls,  roads,  streets, 
bridges,  markets,  fire-engines,  light-houses,  pilots, 
ferries,  surf  boats,  steam-tugs,  Hfeboats,  slaughter- 
houses, cemeteries,  public  baths,  wash-houses,  pounds, 
harbours,  piers,  wharves,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  gas 
works,  water  works,  tramways,  telegraph  cables, 
allotments,  cow  meadows,  artisans'  dwellings,  common 
lodging  houses,  schools,  churches  and  reading  rooms." 
He  tries  to  frighten  us  with  this  huge  army  of  items, 

1  Page  61. 
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and  deprive  us  of  our  reasoning  power.  And  truly 
the  list  is  a  formidable  one,  even  though  for  want  of 
space  I  have  not  quoted  to  the  end.  It  cannot  bo 
denied  that  the  modem  state  busies  itself  with  a  host 
of  things  that  government  not  long  back  left  to  the 
care  of  individuals  or  private  associations.  Some  of 
these  new  duties  that  the  state  has  taken  upon  itself 
it  carries  out  in  excellent  style,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  community.  For  others  it  is  unfitted, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  learn  wisdom  from 
failure,  and  confess  its  incapacity.  But  for  all  its 
undertakings,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  the 
state  is  dependent  on  the  wealth  produced  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  position  of  a 
rich  man  whose  business  consists  in  spending  his 
income  fairly  well,  and  it  expends  its  large  revenues, 
though  somewhat  wastefuUy,  yet  on  the  whole 
moderately  well.  But  spending  an  income  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  making  one. 

With  regard  to  the  municipalities  and  their  in- 
creasing activity  we  find  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  argument.  The  stream  of  evolution 
is  carrying  us  towards  the  ocean  of  socialism.  "  The 
individualist  city  councillor  will  walk  along  the 
municipal  pavement,  lit  by  municipal  gas  and  cleansed 
by  municipal  brooms  with  municipal  water,  and 
seeing  by  the  municipal  clock  in  the  municipal  market. 
that  he  is  too  early  to  meet  his  children  coming  from 
the  municipal  school  hard  by  the  county  lunatic 
asylum  and  municipal  hospital,  will  use  the  national 
telegraph  system  to  tell  them  not  to  walk  through 
the  municipal  park,  but  to  come  by  the  municipal 
tramway,  to  meet  him  in  the  municipal  reading- 
room,  by  the  municipal  art  gallery,  museum,  and 
library,  where  he  intends   to  consult  some  of  the 
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national  publications  in  order  to  prepare  his  next 
speech  in  the  municipal  town  hall,  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of  canals,  and  the  increase  of  the 
government  control  over  the  railway  system. "^ 
And  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  astonished  that  this  city 
councillor  should  maintain  that  "  individual  self-help 
has  made  our  city  what  it  is." 

But  this  city  councillor  is  not  quite  such  a  simpleton 
as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  imagines.  He  knows  that  the 
rates  are  high  and  that  the  municipality  has  to  tax 
private  industry  heavily  in  order  to  keep  its  tramways, 
its  pubhc  library,  its  parks,  its  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  going.  To  abolish  private  industry 
would  be,  he  feels  sure,  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  Of  course  an  enthusiastic  collectivist 
is  at  liberty  to  maintain  that  a  municipaHty  can  lay 
golden  eggs.  But  the  way  in  which  municipalities 
do  business  compels  me  to  take  a  very  different  view. 

The  state  has  in  its  hands  vast  undertakings. 
The  municipality  on  a  smaller  but  still  on  a  large 
scale  carries  on  business.  But  neither  the  state  nor 
the  municipality  produce  wealth.  This  may,  no 
doubt,  be  denied,  but  below  I  give  what  seem  to  me 
good  grounds  for  what  I  have  stated  (Ch.  XIII.).  They 
are  huge  spenders.  And  the  fact  that  they  can  raise 
the  huge  sums  that  they  require,  so  far  from  being 
evidence  that  a  collectivist  system  of  production  is 
a  possibility,  is  evidence  of  the  economic  efficiency  of 
the  capitalist  system.  That  there  are  monstrous 
abuses  associated  with  capital,  no  fair-minded  man 
would  deny.  But  it  supplies  governments  with  vast 
sums  of  money,  such  as  no  government  till  recent 
times  had  the  spending  of,  and  it  makes  what  is  often 
called  municipal  socialism  possible. 

^  Socialism  in  England,  p.  65. 
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Before  leaving  the  question  of  government  de- 
partments I  must  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
Somerset  House.  If  government  is  to  take  over  all 
business,  there  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  much  that  is  extremely  important,  but  which 
nevertheless  does  not  much  attract  public  attention. 
The  work  of  Somerset  House  is  of  this  kind.  It  i^ 
not  under  the  public  eye.  It  does,  of  course,  come  in 
for  criticism,  maledictions  which,  if  not  loud,  are 
yet  deep.  But  it  is  not  stimulated  from  without  as 
the  Post  Office  is.  Let  us  consider  its  way  of  trans- 
acting business.  Take  the  case  of  those  persons  who  live 
on  small  incomes  derived  from  invested  money,  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  claim  abatement  or  exemption 
from  income  tax.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  deducted 
from  their  dividends  before  they  receive  them,  and 
they  apply  to  the  surveyor  of  taxes  for  the  return  of 
their  money.  He  makes  inquiries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  they  live.  Then  he  sends  all  the  counter- 
foils to  Somerset  House.  On  these  counterfoils 
Somerset  House  incubates.  Six  weeks  at  least  elapse 
from  the  time  of  the  application  to  the  surveyor  till 
the  money  is  returned.  This  refers  to  the  first 
application.  On  the  second  the  business  is  sometimes 
settled  in  a  month.  Truly  wonderful  expedition ! 
As  to  estate  duties,  when  information  is  asked  for,  a 
post  card  is  sent  promptly  to  say  that  the  application 
will  receive  attention.  Three  weeks  at  least  then 
pass  before  an  answer  is  sent.  The  English  are  a  very 
patient  people.  But  under  socialism  their  patience 
would  be  far  more  severely  tried,  since  public  depart- 
ments, some  of  them  somnolent,  some  tyrannical,  others, 
possibly  chaotic,  would  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

We  have  seen  now  how  government  fails.  The 
administration  of  the  Civil  Law  leaves  much  to  be 
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desired.  The  methods  of  the  War  Office  are  elabor- 
ately cumbrous.  But  for  the  Navy  League  or  Leagues 
the  Navy  might  find  its  urgent  needs  disregarded. 
The  Post  Office,  being  continually  under  the  public 
eye,  is  in  most  ways  efficient  and  yet  is  not  managed 
economically;  while  Somerset  House,  in  its  comparative 
seclusion,  is  very  dilatory  in  its  methods.  The  state 
already  has  its  hands  full.  There  are  many  duties 
that  it  can  and  must  undertake, — the  administration 
of  the  law,  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  carrying  of 
the  letters,  and  so  forth.  But  the  field  of  the  state's 
activity  must  not  be  indefinitely  enlarged.  It  must 
leave  production  entirely,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
distribution  of  commodities,  alone.  In  such  matters, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  intervene,  it  should  play  the 
part  of  an  inspector  of  the  work  of  private  enterprise, 
of  an  umpire  who  sees  that  the  game  of  commercial 
competition  is  fairly  played. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  BUSINESS  CAPACITY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  —  GAS  —  STREET  LIGHTING  —  A  HYBRID 
BETWEEN  SOCIALISM  AND  CAPITALISM — BUSINESS  TRAIN- 
ING— MUNICIPAL  PATRIOTISM 

MUNICIPAL  councils  or  corporations  are  wonder- 
fully self-confident.  They  are  ready  to  do 
anything  and  everything.  No  failure  discourages 
them.  If  things  went  wrong  before,  that  is  no  reason, 
they  argue,  why  they  should  go  wrong  again.  There 
are  new  men  in  office  now,  in  office  for  a  year,  who  will 
try  new  plans  and  succeed  far  better.  Some  of  them 
hope  not  only  to  make  the  town  which  they  help  to 
govern  beautiful,  but  even  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 
They  are,  in  fact,  thoroughgoing  enthusiasts.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  often  a  want  of  ballast.  En- 
thusiasm destroys  their  equilibrium.  And — ^a  most 
regrettable  feature  this  of  the  life  of  our  cities — many 
of  the  most  level-headed  men  will  not  serve  as  alder- 
men, mayors,  or  county  councillors.  They  are  very 
ready  to  complain  of  mismanagement,  but  they  will 
not  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  best  and  obvious  way,  by 
getting  themselves  elected  and  doing  the  work  them- 
selves. There  are  fewer  men  available  than  formerly. 
The  shops  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  companies, 
and  the  managers  they  put  in  may  suddenly  be  shifted 
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to  another  town,  and  in  most  cases,  I  believe,  the 
company  does  not  allow  them  to  become  candidates 
for  municipal  offices.  Moreover,  there  is  sometimes 
jobbery.  In  boroughs  which  count  among  the 
citizens  a  large  number  of  men  of  character  and 
position,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  not  the 
means  of  ending  it.  But  even  where  there  is  no 
jobbery,  things  are  often  managed  in  a  way  that 
would  ruin  any  private  business  firm.  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  Man  versus  the  State,  and  Lord  Avebury 
in  his  Municipal  and  National  Trading,  give  examples. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  anxious 
that  the  working  classes  should  be  better  housed.  A 
summary  of  its  operations,  dated  December  21,  1883, 
shows  that  up  to  the  previous  September  "  it  had,  at 
a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  ratepayers,  un- 
housed 21,000  persons  and  provided  houses  for  12,000, 
the  remaining  9000  to  be  hereafter  provided  for  being 
meanwhile  left  houseless."  ^  The  London  County 
Council  have  devoted  great  and  really  conscientious 
energy  to  the  same  object.  Up  to  March  31,  1905, 
they  had  expended  upon  it  very  nearly  £4,000,000  on 
capital  account,  with  the  result  that  if  we  allow  two 
persons  per  room,  rather  over  31,000  had  been  pro- 
vided for.  What  an  enormous  expenditure  for  a  very 
small  result !  Each  person  is  housed  at  a  cost  of 
£127.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  all  London 
at  that  rate.  And  the  London  County  Council,  like 
the  Board  of  Works,  have  in  some  cases  unhoused 
more  people  than  they  have  housed.  Besides  which, 
the  occupants  of  the  new  houses  do  not  always  belong 
to  the  class  for  whom  they  were  intended,  but  a  more 
wealthy  one.^    It  is  no  wonder  that  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 

*  Man  versus  the  State,  p.  54. 

*  See  Lord  Avebury's  Municipal  and  National  Trading,  pp.  51-54. 
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that  sound-headed  friend  of  the  London  poor,  strongly 
condemns  municipal  building. 

If  the  result  of  the  business  ventures  of  a  public 
body  that  is  full  of  zeal,  and  that  is  able  to  command 
the  services  of  the  most  competent  advisers,  is  so  far 
from  satisfactory,  what  have  we  to  expect  from 
smaller  public  bodies  whose  members  may  be  swayed 
by  corrupt  motives,  and  may  condescend  to  actual 
jobbery  ? 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  I  have  not  chosen  the 
most  successful  of  municipal  undertakings.     Let  us 
see,    then,    whether    municipahties    have    succeeded 
better  with  gas,  for  instance,  than  they  have  with 
bricks  and  mortar.     But  here,  too,  they  seem  to  fail 
in    economy,    as    Lord    Avebury    has    shown.*    The 
private  companies  supply  gas  cheaper,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  beheve  that  it  is  as  good  in  quality 
But  let  us  have  done  with  comparisons,  and  consider 
whether  in  the  hands  of  municipalities   the  manu- 
facture of  gas  is  a  paying  concern.     It  certainly  is  in 
many  cases,  if  we  judge  by  the  published  accounts 
But  though  the  accounts  are  honest  and  accurati 
they  cannot  always  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
facts  quite   truly.     Sometimes  too   httle   is  charged 
for  depreciation  of  plant,  sometimes  charges  which 
should  be  borne  by  the  gas  department  are  reckoned 
as  central,  and  figure  in  the  general  municipal  account, 
so   Lord   Avebury   maintains,   and   apparently   with 
good   reason.     But   let    us   grant    that   some    muni 
cipalities  do  succeed  in  producing  gas  at    a  profit 
StiU,  this  result  is  attained  only  by  the  aid  of  privat. 
enterprise.     Private    enterprise   gets    the    coal    from 
the  mine  and  conveys  it  to  the  town  in  question. 
Private  enterprise  supplies  all  the  plant  for  the  manu- 
1  See  his  Municipal  and  National  Trading,  p.  80. 
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facture  of  gas.  Private  enterprise  provides  clothes, 
food,  furniture,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  houses  for  the 
employ^  of  the  municipality.  What  would  become 
of  the  profit  on  the  gas  if  the  public  body  were  not 
able  to  buy  the  cheap  and  good  commodities  pro- 
duced by  private  individuals  and  private  companies  ? 
If,  in  fact,  it  had  itself  to  produce  everything  that  its 
citizens  and  employes  required  ?  The  profit  would 
very  soon  sink  to  a  minus  quantity.  The  muni- 
cipality would  fail,  just  as  under  similar  circum- 
stances the  Post  Office  would  fail.^  In  short,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  success  of  municipalities 
in  productive  work,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  depend- 
ent on  private  enterprise,  competition,  individu- 
alism. 

I  will  now  give  further  proof  that  municipal  author- 
ities are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  private 
companies.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  our 
towns  were  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  Gas  superseded 
this.  And  now  the  ordinary  system  of  lighting  by 
gas  has  in  some  towns  given  place  to  the  incandescent 
method.  In  others  electric  light  is  ousting  its  rival. 
The  change  from  oil  to  gas,  from  gas  to  electricity,  has, 
of  course,  involved  great  expense,  and  when  such 
undertakings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality, 
the  difficulty  necessitated  by  a  change  of  system  is 
much  aggravated.  Either  the  public  body  is  over- 
conservative  and  slow  to  make  changes,  or  else,  having 
recently  borrowed  money  for  one  method  of  lighting, 
it  proceeds  to  borrow  more  for  another.  No  doubt 
the  alternative  plan  involves  difficulties,  for  if  the 
Hghting  is  put  out  to  contract  no  company  will  under- 
take the  job  unless  it  has  a  monopoly  for  some  years 
guaranteed  to  it.     But  latterly  inventions  have  come 

1  Seep.  186. 
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more  than  usually  rapidly  one  on  the  top  of  another. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  offer  terms  that  the  capitaHst  would  consider 
favourable,  without  much  risk  of  hindering  progress 
by  putting  one  system  of  lighting  in  possession  of  the 
field  over-long. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  go-ahead  muni- 
cipality which  adopts  new  methods  as  they  are  in- 
vented. For  each  new  system  it  borrows  money,  and 
the  unfortunate  ratepayers  have  to  pay  for  that 
which  has  been  disused  as  well  as  that  which  has  just 
been  introduced.  If  the  business  had  been  intrusted 
to  private  companies,  the  shareholders  would  have 
had  to  bear  the  loss.  They  venture  their  money, 
and  they  are  the  people  to  suffer.  The  ratepayers, 
no  doubt,  are  responsible  for  all  the  doings  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  or  the  county  council.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  extravagant  expenditure  they 
deserve  to  suffer.  But  what  of  the  minority  ?  They 
protest,  but  have  to  share  the  burden,  and  generally, 
since  they  are  the  comparatively  wealthy,  the  hon's 
share  is  theirs.  Moreover,  under  our  foolish  system, 
those  upon  whom  the  rates  really  fall  imagine,  many  of 
them,  that  they  are  paid  for  them  by  other  people. 
Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  position  of  an  alderman, 
who  is  in  part  responsible  for  some  municipal  under- 
taking. He  cannot  bring  an  open  mind  to  the  subject. 
To  take  the  matter  now  under  discussion,  he  cannot 
put  the  question  in  the  simple  form  :  What,  from 
every  point  of  view,  is  the  best  method  of  lighting  ? 
The  municipality's  past  ventures  hamper  him  and 
cloud  his  judgment. 

Obviously  the  municipal  socialism  that  we  are  con- 
sidering is  a  hybrid  between  socialism  and  capitalism. 
It  is  astonishing  that  any  persons  who  call  them- 
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selves  socialists  should  glory  in  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  manages  the  trams,  the  lighting,  the 
water  supply  of  so  many  of  our  towns.  If  these 
things  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  it  would  be, 
from  their  joint  view,  a  thing  to  boast  of,  though 
even  then  they  would  in  most  or  all  of  their  under- 
takings only  be  making  use  of  the  wealth  produced 
by  capitahsm.  The  plan  actually  adopted  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  socialistic  principles.  The  muni- 
cipality borrows  money  from  the  capitalist  classes  to 
carry  out  its  enterprises.  It  suppHes  an  almost 
absolutely  safe  investment  for  capital.  "  And  an 
excellent  thing  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  sound 
municipal  stock,"  many  a  devotee  of  capitalism  will 
say.  Still,  there  is  something  wrong  about  it.  Such 
municipalism,  to  coin  a  word,  is  neither  true  collec- 
tivism nor  true  individualism.  One  great  justifica- 
tion of  interest  is  that  the  lender  risks  his  money, 
but  here  the  risk  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  And 
thus  it  becomes  easier  to  live  without  working  as  a 
mere  rentier,  and  the  non-producing  class  who  live  on 
invested  money  multiply  till  they  become  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  workers. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  the 
amount  that  any  municipality  may  borrow  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  That  is 
so,  no  doubt,  but  this  check  does  not  operate  till  the 
expenditure  has  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits.  The 
Blue  Book  on  The  Councils  of  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales  {indebtedness)  shows  to  what  a  large 
extent  nearly  all  of  them,  great  and  small, 
have  been  borrowing.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
stigmatise  those  who  are  leading  in  this  race 
of  extravagance  and  folly.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  in  the  year  1902-1903  the  debts  of  the 
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local  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  £437,000,000.* 

It  is  only  recently  that  municipalities  have  launched 
out  into  business  undertakings  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
with  practice  they  may  possibly  improve.  Let  us 
hope  it  may  be  so,  but  this  is  an  over-sanguine  view. 
The  best  training  for  a  man  who  is  to  manage  muni- 
cipal tramways  or  gas  works  is  to  be  manager  of  some 
big  private  business.  The  municipality  will  naturally 
get  such  a  man  for  manager  if  it  can.  But  in  time 
the  pushing  business-like  man  whom  the  municipality 
has  annexed  grows  old  and  inefficient.  Still,  he  is  not 
replaced  by  a  smarter  man  so  speedily  as  he  would  be 
in  a  private  firm,  for  which  efficiency  is  the  very  breath 
of  life.  There  are  many  conscientious  and  hard- 
working men  in  the  employ  of  Government  and  of 
municipalities,  but  there  are  also  many  who  are  slack 
and  inefficient.  When  a  Royal  Commission  some  years 
back  was  inquiring  into  the  working  of  Government 
offices,  a  commissioner  remarked  to  a  young  clerk  : 
"  You  do  not  seem  to  put  much  zeal  into  your  work," 
and  the  young  clerk  replied :  "  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  expected  to  put  any  zeal  into  it." 

Can  we  ever  hope  to  see  municipal  patriotism 
growing  to  something  great  and  noble,  burning  with 
so  pure  a  flame  that  jobbery  will  be  impossible,  and 
that  the  men  who  govern  our  towns  will  be  known 
everywhere  as  men  of  high  principle  and  of  unsur- 
passed business  capacity,  who  show  more  zeal  for  the 
public  good  than  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader 
show  for  their  private  business  ?  It  is  folly  to  indulge 
this  hope.     Such  names  as  Manchester,  Birmingham, 

*  See  the  Report  on  Imperial  and  Local  Revenue  Expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  p.  23,  published  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Conunercc. 
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Glasgow  inspire  but  a  moonlight  patriotism :  no 
man,  however  public-spirited,  is  ready  to  give  his 
life  for  his  municipality.  The  village  patriotism  of 
the  little  communities  of  ancient  days  was  something 
intense,  born,  as  it  was,  of  the  stern  fact  that  they 
had  by  armed  force  to  resist  the  aggression  of  neigh- 
bouring villages.  But  our  towns  wage  no  wars. 
They  have  friendly  rivalries  with  one  another,  but 
that  is  all.  Modern  circumstances  make  the  man 
of  energy  an  individualist.  He  does  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  a  town  which  has  no  enemies 
that  can  attack  it  or  in  any  way  ruin  it,  a  town  whose 
most  ardent  rival  would  receive  him  with  open  arms 
if  he  chose  to  migrate  there.  A  socialist  regime 
could  not  revive  the  ancient  intensity  of  local  patriot- 
ism, unless — and  this,  I  believe,  none  of  the  theorists 
contemplate — the  central  government  were  so  weak- 
ened that  wars  between  town  and  town,  village  and 
village,  could  go  on  unchecked.  But  patriotism  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Men  are  still  ready  to  die 
for  their  country,  for  we  have  enemies  who  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  a  weak  point  in  our  armour. 
As  far  as  war  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  are  all  social- 
ists ;  for  in  combination,  in  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment, is  our  only  hope  of  safety,  and  we  cannot  leave 
it  to  private  enterprise  to  provide  us  with  a  navy 
and  an  army.  But  as  to  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  commodities,  the  mass  of  men  are  individual- 
ists beyond  all  possibility  of  change,  since  here  there 
is  no  binding  force  to  make  them  socialists.  Socialism 
would  only  hamper  and  worry,  and  convert  its  own 
adherents  to  individualism. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
SAVING  AND  INTEREST 

PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES — THE  MISER — MODERN  SAVING INTEREST 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  economic  phenomena 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  saving 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  For 
long  past  our  people  have  been  exhorted  to  thrift, 
and  though  large  masses  have  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  preaching,  yet  there  is  far  less  improvidence 
than  there  was  ;  the  practice  of  saving  is  extending 
to  a  lower  class.  But  in  recent  decades,  while  many 
voices  have  been  proclaiming  that  thrift  is  the  cure 
for  poverty  and  all  the  associated  ills,  a  discordan 
note  has  occasionally  been  heard,  a  note  which  is 
now  growing  louder  and  louder.  The  preachers 
of  thrift  are  now  accused  of  preaching  heresy,  and 
a  little  book  that  boldly  calls  itself  The  Fallacy  of 
Saving  has  been  launched  into  the  world. 

It  will  be  best  to  begin  the  discussion  of  saving 
ab  ovo,  though  this  plan  will  oblige  me  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  in  an  earlier  chapter.^ 
Primitive  man,  living  among  his  fellow-tribesmen 
or  fellow-villagers,  did  not  save.  Commodities  in 
those  days  consisted  mainly  of  food,  weapons,  clothing, 
ornaments,  the  last-named  item  being  often  a  com- 
paratively important  one.  *What  was  he  to  save, 
>  Chap.  III. 
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and  what  motive  was  there  for  saving  ?  His  children 
would  not  let  him  starve  in  his  old  age.  If  he  stored 
any  kind  of  commodity,  he  could  not  convert  it  into 
anything  that  would  comfort  him  as  he  grew  old. 
Sons  and  daughters,  inspired  with  filial  piety,  were 
the  best  form  of  investment.  It  is  only  when  com- 
modities increase  in  number  and  variety,  when  money 
that  can  be  converted  into  any  of  them  circulates, 
when  government  grows  strong  and  makes  individual- 
ism possible, — it  is  only  then  that  saving  becomes  a 
common  thing. 

The  old-fashioned  miser  who  stored  up  gold,  put 
it  into  a  bag  which  he  hid  under  the  floor  by  day, 
and  at  night  under  his  mattress,  is  in  Western  Europe 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  system  had  its  merits. 
If  a  man  wanted  his  money,  not  immediately,  but  at 
some  future  time,  there  it  was  available — unless  it 
had  been  stolen.  But  its  bad  results  far  outweighed 
the  good  ones.  He  was  apt,  this  old-fashioned  miser, 
to  waste  his  time  chuckling  over  the  money  he  had 
already  made,  and  this  reduced  the  heartiness  and 
healthiness  of  his  activity  in  the  present.  The  taste  for 
hoarding  grew  upon  him,  warping  his  whole  character, 
and  the  money  became,  not  a  means  to  an  end  but  a 
thing  to  live  for.  If  a  thief  discovered  the  money  and 
decamped  with  it,  the  loss  sometimes  turned  out  to 
be  a  blessing,  as  in  the  case  of  Silas  Marner,  a  real 
man,  though  I  believe  he  never  existed  save  in  fiction. 

Modern  saving  takes  various  forms.  Often  a  man 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  house  is  squalid  or 
too  small  to  turn  round  in,  and  that  he  must  either 
build  or  rent  a  larger  and  better  one.  Accordingly 
for  some  years  he  lives  below  his  income,  and  puts 
the  margin  in  a  bank  on  deposit  or  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  or  finds  some  other  investment.     After 
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a  time  he  is  able  to  build  or  rent  a  house  that,  compared 
with  his  old  home,  is  a  fine  mansion.  Perhaps  he 
carries  out  his  purpose  by  the  aid  of  a  building  society. 
In  any  case  the  principle  is  the  same  :  he  sacrifices 
enjoyment  in  the  immediate  present  for  the  sake  of 
some  future  gain.  And,  indeed,  if  a  man  is  to  do  any 
good  work  he  must  be  capable  of  postponing  the 
present  to  the  future.  The  vain  man  wants  his  meed 
of  applause  without  delay ;  the  ambitious  man  is 
ready  to  work  and  wait  during  long  years.  The 
same  principle  applies  within  limits  to  thrift.  The 
end  of  work  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  work, 
but  it  is  often  best  that  it  should  not  be  an  immediate 
enjoyment.  The  man  who  puts  off  enjoying  in  order 
to  have  a  good  house  to  live  in,  lifts  himself  on  to 
a  higher  plane.  Still  more  true  is  it  that  the  man 
who  stores  part  of  his  income  in  order  to  give  his 
children  a  good  education  benefits  himself  as  well 
as  them.  In  these  cases  saving  is  an  unmixed  good. 
It  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  aim  of  work.  The  aim 
and  object,  economically  speaking,  is  not  the  work 
itself,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  health  and 
character,  but  the  production  of  commodities,  and 
the  use  of  these  is  called  consumption  (abominable 
word!).  The  object  of  saving  should  be  to  use  the 
product  of  labour  at  some  future  time  when  it  will 
be  more  needed,  or  when  it  can  be  employed  in  a  fitter 
way.  Very  commonly  a  man  saves  for  the  good  of 
his  children.  In  the  wish  to  start  them  well  in  the 
world,  thrift  finds  its  best  motive.  In  primitive 
times,  to  become  the  father  of  a  family  was  a  form  of 
insurance,  the  only  way  to  provide  for  old  age.  Now 
a  man's  children  are  a  tax  upon  his  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  strongest  motive  for  thrift  and 
self-denial. 
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But  saving  often  takes  quite  a  different  form  from 
what  I  have  described.  Very  frequently  the  man 
who  saves  invests  what  he  does  not  want  for  immediate 
use,  not  with  a  view  to  building  a  house  before  long, 
or  somehow  spending  it  in  the  near  future,  but  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  interest  on  his  investment 
supplement  his  earnings.  Eventually,  perhaps,  he 
hopes  to  retire  from  business  and  live  solely  on  the 
interest  of  accumulated  investments.  His  son  very 
possibly  is  able  to  live  all  his  life  on  the  money  that 
his  father's  labour  still  continues  to  bring  in.  He  is 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  boy  who,  when  asked  what 
profession  he  would  choose,  said  he  should  like  to  be 
a  sleeping  partner  in  a  bank.  His  investments  do 
not  merely  provide  a  pension  for  his  old  age,  but  they 
relieve  him  of  all  necessity  of  working  during  the 
prime  of  manhood.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
cessation  of  work,  this  non-production,  in  itself. 
Perhaps  the  man  we  are  imagining  may  have  refined 
tastes  and  interesting  hobbies,  so  that  life  for  him 
is  never  dull,  and  perhaps  his  hobbies  and  his 
interests  do  something  to  brighten  the  lives  of  other 
people.  He  may  do  excellent  unpaid  work  as  a  county 
councillor  or  as  M.P.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  point 
of  view  from  which  to  regard  such  a  life.  The  result 
of  saving  in  this  form  is  that  a  non-producer  is 
supported  by  others  who  work.  Such  a  man  is 
parasitic,  partly  on  his  grandfather,  say,  from  whom 
he  inherited  his  fortune,  and  partly  on  living  workers. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  this  grandfather  supplied 
capital,  the  indispensable  coadjutor  of  industry,  and 
that  these  workers  are  paying,  not  a  tax,  but  only 
fair  interest.  Though  they  have  to  support  a 
non  -  producer,  yet  their  work  is  more  effective 
because  it  is  assisted  by  the  capital  which  his  grand- 
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father  provided.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  argument,  but,  as  I  shall  show,  there  is  not  nearly 
so  much  in  it  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Let  us  first  go  back  to  the  principles  which  justify 
the  exaction  of  interest  for  a  loan.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  lender  risks  his  money,  and  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  compensated.  A  hundred  pounds  in  the  hand 
is  worth  a  problematic  hundred  and  five  in  the  future 
— at  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  he  postpones 
the  enjoyment  of  his  commodities.  For  this,  too, 
he  deserves  compensation.  He  might  die  before  the 
time  comes  for  resuming  possession.  But  in  the 
case  we  have  been  imagining  the  postponement  was 
not  for  a  few  years  only,  not  for  his  own  lifetime 
only,  but  for  the  life  of  his  sons  also,  and  possibly 
his  grandsons  and  great-grandsons.  He  has  not 
saved  in  order  that  he  may  at  some  future  date  work 
more  efficiently  or  in  greater  comfort,  or  that  his 
sons  may  have  a  better  start  in  hfe,  and  so  be  more 
efficient  citizens,  but  that  they  may  not  have  to  work 
at  all  to  gain  their  living.  This  is  not  the  postpone- 
ment of  enjoyment.  It  is  the  planting  of  a  tree  on 
the  fruit  of  which  he  and  his  descendants  may 
live  without  having  any  need  to  work.  Eventually, 
the  driblets  of  interest  amount  to  far  more  than  the 
original  loan.  Here  we  have  a  questionable  out- 
growth of  a  system  which  in  its  simpler  form  greatly 
assists  industry.  And  by  itself  the  case  we  have 
pictured  of  a  family  living  in  comfort  and  luxury 
without  doing  any  productive  work  is  not  one  to 
arouse  indignation,  unless  the  family  in  question  is 
one  only  of  many  thousands  similarly  situated.  We 
must  not  revolutionise  all  our  economic  principles 
because  of  occasional  imdesirable  developments. 
These  developments  would,  no  doubt,  become  intoler- 
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able,  if  there  were  no  check  put  to  them.  But  as  a 
rule  there  is  a  check.  The  family  produces  a  spend- 
thrift, or  there  is  some  other  catastrophe,  and  those 
who  might  have  lived  at  their  ease  have  to  set  to  and 
work.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  natural  check  there  is 
now  an  over-plentiful  crop  of  those  who  need  not 
toil.  In  order  to  understand  what  this  means,  let 
us  consider  the  nature  of  capital.  Some  of  its  wor- 
shippers hold  that  it  is  immortal,  and  that,  unlike 
Tithonus,  it  never  grows  old,  but  remains  for  ever 
young  and  capable  of  reproducing  itself.  Even  if 
we  grant  this  claim,  yet  its  immortahty  is  hke  that 
of  the  one-celled  microscopic  organisms  which,  though 
certainly  in  a  sense  immortal,  since  there  is  for  them 
no  natural  death,  may  nevertheless  meet  with  a 
fatal  accident  at  any  moment.  Capital,  if  ideally 
expended  for  an  ideal  purpose,  may  continue  to  be 
productive  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  these  con- 
ditions are  not  often  fulfilled.  Take  the  case  of  the 
building  of  a  bridge.  It  may,  by  facilitating  traffic, 
lead  indirectly  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  community.  The  profit  on  the  undertaking 
will  allow  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  being  put  by 
every  year  for  repairs  that  wiU  be  necessary  at 
intervals, — a  depreciation  fund.  But  what  if  the 
bridge  is  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  unprecedented 
force  and  volume  ?  Perhaps  the  depreciation  fund 
ought,  on  ideal  principles,  to  be  sufficient  to  build  a 
new  one.  Let  us  grant  that  this  may  be  a  sound 
plan  to  work  on.  But  the  depreciation  fund  must 
be  invested  in  something,  and  the  investment  may 
turn  out  unsound.  No  financial  device  can  win 
unconditional  immortality  for  capital.  No  doubt  a 
wise  expenditure  of  capital  makes  people  more 
prosperous,  so  that  when  any  calamity  occurs   they 
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can  restore  what  has  been  destroyed  more  easily  than 
if  they  had  not  advanced  in  wealth.  But  nothing 
can  alter  the  fact  that  the  work  of  capital  and  labour 
may  by  some  change  of  conditions  or  some  sudden 
disaster  be  all  undone.  Even  when  expended  in  the 
wisest  way  possible,  capital  may  be  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  a  blizzard,  a  hailstorm,  a  drought,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  accidents  that  upset  human 
plans  and  forecasts.  But  though  capital  is  perishable 
—every  product  of  human  activity  is  destructible — 
yet  it  often  happens  that  borrowed  money  contrives 
to  pay  interest  while  generations  of  men  come  and 
go.  The  philosopher  Heraclitus  wept  because  all  the 
universe  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  But  here  there  seems 
to  be  an  exception  in  a  region  where  we  should  least 
expect  permanence,  an  exception  which  would  certainly 
have  astonished  Heraclitus,  though  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  made  him  desist  from  weeping. 

We  must  now  examine  this  phenomenon,  and  see 
how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  the  wisest 
and  most  careful  men  make  mistakes,  mismanage 
undertakings,  and,  still  more,  fail  to  forecast  the  future, 
nevertheless  many  miUions  of  money  borrowed  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  expended,  much  of  the 
amount,  in  most  wasteful  style,  have  never  ceased 
to  pay  the  annual  dividend,  while  a  great  many 
more  miUions  borrowed  more  recently  seem  to  have 
in  them  the  same  secret  of  perennial  vitality. 


CHAPTER  XV 
NATIONAL  DEBTS 

WHEN  money  is  lent  to  a  private  company  it 
frequently  happens  that  after  a  period  of 
prosperity,  greater  or  less,  no  more  interest  is  paid 
on  the  capital.  Mismanagement  wrecks  the  concern  ; 
or  the  mine  is  gutted ;  or  a  change  in  fashion  stops 
the  demand  for  the  goods  supplied.  But  when  the 
money  is  lent  to  a  government,  then,  however  badly 
the  money  may  have  been  expended,  the  interest 
still  continues  to  be  paid  on  the  stock,  unless  the 
government  in  question  happens  to  be  a  very  dis- 
reputable one  that  repudiates  its  debts.  It  was 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  our  National  Debt 
began  to  grow  big.  During  the  long  Napoleonic 
war  it  accumulated  to  a  portentous  figure,  and  lay, 
an  almost  intolerable  burden,  on  our  then  small  popu- 
lation. Matthew  Arnold's  conception  of  the  weary 
Titan  may  well  be  recalled  in  connection  with  the 
National  Debt  at  that  time — 

"The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears  and  labour-dimmed  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal, 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense — 
Atlantean  the  load, 
Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne, 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate." 
14 


Revenue  raised 

by  taxation. 

i8i3    . 

.     ;{68, 000,000 

1814    . 

.       71,000,000 

1815    . 

72,000,000 
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But  the  burden  of  debt,  which  then  lay  far  more 
heavy  on  the  nation  than  the  responsibilities  of  a 
vast  empire,  had  been  imposed  by  a  bad  system  of 
finance  rather  than  by  destiny.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1806  to  1815  the  national  expenditure  amounted 
to  £860,677,615,*  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  the 
interest  on  the  debt  amounted  to  ;f3i, 576,074.  I  will 
give  some  figures  for  three  years  of  great  stress  to 
show  how  the  system  worked.  I  quote  simply  the 
millions,  leaving  out  the  odd  figures. 

Raised  by       Interest  on  debt, 
loans,     funded  and  unfunded. 

;^39,ooo,ooo  ;^28,ooo,ooo 

34,000,000  30,000,000 

20,000,000  31,000,000* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  of  these  three  years  the 
interest  on  the  debt  was  not  so  very  far  short  of  the 
amount  borrowed,  while  in  the  third  year  it  largely 
exceeded  it.  If  there  had  been  less  borrowing — say 
from  1793  onward — and  a  larger  proportion  of  th( 
money  expended  had  been  raised  by  taxation,  the 
burden  would  not  have  been  so  great.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  long  war  the  evils  of  the  two  sjrstems 
are  combined.  You  have  hugely  heavy  taxes  and 
huge  fresh  annual  borrowings.  Let  us  see  what  this 
so-called  system  of  borrowing  really  comes  to.  All 
the  war  material  required — provisions,  munitions, 
and  equipment  of  every  kind — has  to  be  supplied 
by  the  people  then  living.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  talk  of  making  future  generations  pay.  But  men 
unborn  could  not  supply  cannon  for  Waterloo.  If  you 
raise  money  in  another  country,  no  doubt  the  burden 

*  Sec  Porter's  Progress  of  thcNation,  p.  593. 

•  Ibid,  p.  475. 
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is  in  a  great  degree  shifted  from  the  back  of  the 
generation  living  during  the  war  and  transferred  to 
posterity.  But  if  the  money  is  raised  in  the  country, 
it  cannot  be  borrowed  in  any  true  sense.  In  a  national 
struggle  every  individual  can  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  sacrifice, — in  other  words,  to  pay  a  tax,  and  a  heavy 
one.  But  if  what  he  contributes  is  called  a  loan 
instead  of  payment  of  a  tax,  then  the  nation  as  a 
whole  have  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  interest  after  the 
war  is  over  on  money  of  which  the  State  might  fairly 
have  claimed  part  without  any  promise  to  pay  interest. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  this  lending  to  the  State 
and  the  lending  of  money  by  one  individual  to  another. 
At  the  time  in  question  our  country  was  in  a  grievous 
strait,  and  some  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  compos- 
ing the  nation  lent  money  to  the  nation.  What  would 
have  been  said  in  an  ancient  tribe  or  village  if  one  of 
the  tribesmen  or  villagers  had  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  supply  weapons  of  war  to  the  community 
on  condition  that  the  community  paid  a  tax  to  him 
and  his  heirs  when  the  war  was  over  ?  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  two  cases  are  not  entirely  parallel. 
A  modern  industrial  society  is  an  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated organisation,  and  if  money  is  borrowed  it 
may  upset  the  course  of  trade  less  than  if  it  is  raised 
by  taxation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the 
incidence  of  taxation  really  fair,  and  if  the  war  is 
likely  to  end  after  a  year  or  two  we  must  allow  such 
an  argument  to  count  for  something.  But  every 
year  that  the  war  continues  the  unsoundness  of  the 
borrowing  plan  becomes  more  apparent.  Adam  Smith 
severely  condemns  it.  "  It  is  only  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  that  the  system  has  this  advantage 
over  the  other  system.  Were  the  expenditure  of 
war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raised  within 
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the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary 
revenue  was  drawn  would  last  no  longer  than  the 
war."  *  He  goes  on  to  show  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage if  the  war  is  prolonged.  "  When  funding,  besides, 
has  made  a  certain  progress,  the  multiplication  of 
taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  impairs  as  much 
the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even  in 
time  of  f)eace,  as  the  other  system  would  in  time  of 
war." '  In  fact,  the  Napoleonic  war  crippled  the 
nation  for  not  a  fcfw  years  after  it  was  over,  and  it 
hampers  us  even  now. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  subject  of  national 
debts  because  it  helps  to  bring  out  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  clear.  Interest  under  some  conditions 
is  right  and  proper,  and  the  burden  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  heavily  felt,  but  when  wars  are  paid  for  mainly 
or  almost  entirely  by  so-called  borrowing,  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  loans  becomes  a  grievous  burden. 
It  is  often  maintained  that  a  national  debt  makes 
men  supporters  of  the  constitution.  They  do  not 
wish  to  upset  it  because  they  have  a  stake  in  it,  having 
money  invested  in  the  funds.  But  if  there  were  no 
national  debt  or  only  a  small  one,  the  country  would 
be  more  prosperous,  and  prosperous  people  are  seldom 
revolutionists. 

We  must  now  make  clear  how  all  this  applies  to 
the  question  of  capital  and  interest.  It  is  quite  right 
that  a  man  who  lends  money,  who  does  without  it 
for  a  time  and  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it,  should  receivr 
interest  by  way  of  payment.  But  those  who  supply 
the  money  to  government  during  war,  if  they  are 
citizens  of  the  country,  are  not  lenders  in  the  ordinary 
sense.    The  burden  of  the  war  is  borne  by  all,  for  it 

>  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  740. 
*  Ibid.  p.  741. 
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is  no  use  saying  that  the  poor  did  not  share  the  burden 
of  the  long  Napoleonic  war.  And  though  the  rich, 
having  more  to  lose,  no  doubt,  risked  more,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  in  such  a  war  the  poor  risked  nothing, 
for  eventual  defeat  would  have  brought  untold 
misery  to  all.  It  would  not  have  been  only  the  fund- 
holders  who  would  have  suffered.  And  when  all 
are  bound  to  share  the  burden  and  the  risk,  it  is  not 
right  that  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number  of  the 
citizens  a  heavy  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  all. 
When  the  war  is  over  the  country  is  in  comparatively 
calm  water,  the  risk  is  at  an  end,  and  one  great  justi- 
fication of  interest — the  risk  the  lender  runs — is  no 
more.  I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  that  repudiation  is 
ever  justifiable,  but  only  that  our  large  National  Debt  is 
a  monument  of  unjust  finance,  and  that  under  a  sounder 
system,  though  occasionally  loans  would  be  neces- 
sary, they  would  not  accumulate  to  amounts  so  great. 
Besides  this,  if  money  were  obtained  from  taxes,  it 
would  be  expended  with  more  care.  The  careless 
prodigality  with  which  money  was  flung  about  during 
the  South  African  War  was  due  largely  to  the  unsound 
method  by  which  it  was  raised.  Lightly  come, 
lightly  gone. 

One  further  point,  but  a  very  important  one, 
remains.  National  expenditure  is  much  of  it  unwise. 
The  proof  that  on  the  whole  we  have  used  our  resources 
to  good  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
held  our  own  against  all  enemies.  And  yet  the  waste 
has  been  huge.  We  may  regard  a  large  proportion 
of  the  National  Debt  as  affording  an  example  of 
the  perpetual  payment  of  interest  on  money  that 
has  not  been  profitably  expended.  And  the  rest, 
that  which  has  been  spent  to  advantage,  should 
bring  wealth  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  to  the 
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fund-holders.  In  either  case  the  interest  is  a  tax 
paid  by  the  people,  not  interest  on  a  loan  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  The  debt  in  1905  amounted  to 
3^796,736,491,  or  £18,  8s.  lod.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
LOCAL  INDEBTEDNESS 

IT  is  not  only  the  National  Debt  that  has  run  up 
to  a  monstrous  sum :  the  local  debts,  the 
borrowings  of  municipalities,  have  been  mounting  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  These  stand  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  National  Debt.  When  a  nation  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle  on  which  its  existence  depends, 
its  whole  resources  should  be  at  the  service  of  the 
government.  Policy  rather  than  justice  limits  the 
amount  that  may  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  municipal  rates  :  the  municipality 
has  no  right  to  demand  that  a  rich  man  should  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  make  what  is 
raised  by  rates  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
expenditure,  and  this  would  best  be  effected,  not  by 
raising  the  rates,  but  by  borrowing  less — a  reform 
which  would  put  an  end  to  much  foolish  expenditure. 
In  1902-1903  the  local  debts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £437,874,787,  or  ;f  10,  7s.  per  head  of  the 
population.^  Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  pubhc 
bodies  are  apt  to  mismanage  their  affairs.  Much  of 
the  money,  therefore,  has  been  expended  in  such  a 
way  that  it  brings  in  no  return.  And  yet  it  continues 
to  pay  interest.     The  municipahty  cannot  repudiate 

^  See  the  Report  on  Imperial  and  Local  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 
published  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1906. 
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its  debts,  and  so  the  ratepayers  have  to  continue 
paying  interest  on  money  that  has  been  unprofitably 
expended.  SociaHsts  often  point  with  satisfaction 
to  the  ever-widening  range  of  municipal  undertakings, 
and  they  look  forward  to  a  time  when  production, 
transport,  and  supply  will,  by  a  gradual  process,  have 
passed  entirely  from  private  into  public  hands.  They 
fail  to  see  that  municipalities  are  by  such  finance 
merely  providing  safe  investments  for  capitalists.  It 
is  true  that  the  credit  of  public  bodies  enables  them 
to  borrow  the  money  cheaply.  But  against  this  we 
must  set  the  fact  that  they  largely  increase  the  amount 
of  capital  that  pays  interest.  If  private  companies 
undertake  the  supply  of  water  and  gas,  the  building 
and  running  of  tramways,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
streets,  then,  in  the  event  of  mismanagement,  bank- 
ruptcy wipes  out  the  capital  that  has  been  badly 
expended.  As  it  is,  it  goes  on  accumulating,  since 
bankruptcy  is  out  of  the  question.  If  the  objection 
is  raised  once  more,  that  the  amount  a  municipality 
may  borrow  is  limited,  we  can  reply  that  the  limit  is 
so  high  that  little  check  is  put.  If  any  of  them  wish 
to  borrow  much  more  than  they  do,  they  must  indeed 
be  in  love  with  extravagance. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
RAILWAY  FINANCE 

BIOLOGISTS  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
similar  developments  often  show  themselves  in 
species  that  are  but  very  distantly  related.  The  econo- 
mist in  his  branch  of  science  comes  across  the  same 
phenomenon.  A  railway  has  practically  a  monopoly. 
The  strength  of  its  position  enables  it  to  pursue  a  system 
of  finance  not  unlike  that  which  finds  favour  with 
municipalities.  When  improvements  and  extensions 
are  to  be  made,  instead  of  paying  for  the  work  largely 
out  of  profits,  instead  of  ploughing  the  year's  earnings 
every  now  and  then  into  the  land,  the  company 
prefers  to  depend  entirely  on  fresh  loans  :  it  does  as 
the  municipality  does.  The  shareholders  clamour 
for  dividends,  and  the  directors  yield  to  the  clamour. 
Thus  capital  is  perpetually  being  piled  up,  and  all  of 
it,  in  the  case  of  most  companies,  pays  interest,  in 
spite  of  the  inflation  being  so  enormous  that,  but  for 
the  monopoly  our  railways  enjoy,  a  dividend  on  much 
of  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.  As  it  is,  though 
the  yield  is  not  large,  yet  the  rate  of  interest  is  high. 
The  stock  in  many  cases  is  considerably  above  par  ^ 
(in  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  stock  generally  takes 
precedence  of  older  stock),  and  this  lowers  the  yield. 
If  the  ordinary  stock  were  declared  to  be  effete,  and 
were  written  off,  the  capital  would  be  brought  within 

» This  was  written  in  1907. 
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reasonable  compass.  But  such  a  plan  would  naturally 
be  unpopular  among  shareholders.  It  is  practicall\- 
though  not  nominally,  written  off  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  money  available  for  a 
dividend  and  little  likelihood  that  there  ever  will 
be.  A  hugely  prosperous  company  that  enjoys  a 
large  share  of  the  traffic  between  such  wealthy  centres 
of  population  as  South  Lancashire  and  London  is  able 
to  go  on  borrowing,  to  pile  Pehon  upon  Ossa,  and  still 
pay  a  good  dividend  on  all  its  stock. 

No  doubt  our  railways  suffer  much  unfair  treatment. 
In  the  matter'  of  rates  they  are  the  victims  of  unjust 
assessment,  for  a  company  exists  in  order  that  it  may 
be  bled, — such  would  seem  to  be  the  principle.  And 
the  money  thus  obtained  is  used  to  start  tramways 
to  compete  with  the  railways  that  supply  it.  Or  it 
is  used  to  pauperise  the  labourers  by  means  of  a 
foolish  Poor  Law  administration.  And  so,  if  a  railway 
director  is  told  that  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  an^ 
strangling  the  industry  of  the  country  by  their  ex 
cessively  high  tariff  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  he  is 
apt  to  reply  :  "  But  see  how  unfairly  we  are  rated  1  " 
Thus  the  railway  bleeds  the  producer,  who  has  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  his  goods  to  the  market, 
and  in  their  turn  the  railways  are  bled  in  order  that 
local  bodies  may  have  the  means  to  carry  out  very 
questionable  schemes.  In  our  country  we  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  producer.  If  the  conditions 
were  made  more  favourable  for  him  (I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  vexed  question  of  Tariff  Reform),  some  of  our 
gravest  economic  questions  would  begin  to  settle 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
ACCUMULATIONS  OF  CAPITAL 

NON-PRODUCERS — INDIRECT  PRODUCERS — PROPORTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL    INCOME    THAT    GOES    TO    CAPITAL 

THE  monstrous  accumulations  of  capital  clog  and 
hamper  competition.  If  the  life  of  a  people 
is  to  be  healthy  it  must  be  moderately  easy  for  a  man 
to  climb  from  a  lower  social  stratum  to  a  higher.  It 
is  not  essential  that  an  individual  should  be  able  to 
mount  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  a 
ploughman  to  become  a  prime  minister  and  "  shape 
the  whisper  of  the  throne,"  but  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  him  to  climb  up  a  rung  or  two.  Much  is  possible  in 
the  England  of  to-day,  as  the  example  of  Mr.  John 
Burns  shows.  Still,  it  is  by  no  means  easy.  There 
are  so  many  men  filling  high  posts  or  enjoying  large 
incomes,  not  because  of  any  merit  of  their  own  but 
because  their  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  or  an 
uncle  or  great-uncle,  or  some  remote  ancestor,  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  or  a  favourite  at  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  number  of  com- 
petent hard-working  professional  men,  and  men  of 
business,  whose  incomes  are  miserably  small.  Neither 
merit  nor  demerit  tell  rapidly  enough.  There  is  not 
sufficient  movement.  The  wheels  are  clogged  by 
the  great  accumulations  of  capital.     A  prosperous  man 

often  has  in  himself  no  combination  of  qualities  that, 
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in  the  language  of  evolution,  have  survival-merit. 
He  does  not  work  his  passage  across  the  sea  of  life  ; 
some  relative  who  has  worked  and  thriven  and  passed 
away  pays  for  his  ticket.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  system  of  open  competitive 
examinations,  as  they  are  called,  really  opens  a  career 
to  boys  in  whatever  class  they  are  bom.  But  the 
name  is  delusive,  as  I  have  explained  above.  They 
are  open  only  to  those  who  can  command  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  necessary  education.  In  one  of 
our  little  Indian  wars  against  a  hill  tribe,  it  is  said 
that  the  officers  often  quoted  Rudyard  KipHng's 
lines — 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  of  education 
Drops  to  a  ten  rupee  jezail." 

A  hillman  buys  a  cheap  musket  for  less  than  a 
sovereign,  and  with  it  he  picks  off  a  young  officer  on 
whose  education  ;f2ooo  have  been  spent.  The  couplet 
sums  up  the  facts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  advance 
the  age  at  which  the  candidates  for  public  appoint- 
ments compete,  and  this,  though  in  some  ways  a  good 
thing,  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  training  necessary. 
But  perhaps  in  business  it  is  no  less  difficult  for  a 
young  man  to  make  his  way  by  merit  pure  and  simple. 
If  he  has  not  an  opening,  the  path  to  success  is  no 
easy  one,  for  openings  are  often  reserved  for  members 
of  the  family  or  the  sons  of  friends.  Businesses,  in 
fact,  are  kept  to  a  great  extent  as  close  corporations. 
Of  course,  competition  tends  to  prevent  bad  conse- 
quences. If  a  family  business  is  sluggishly  managed 
it  dwindles  till  bankruptcy  clears  the  field,  or  perhaps 
the  admission  of  a  non-relation  galvanises  it  into  life. 
But  there  is  a  certain  closeness  about  the  system  that 
is  inevitable,  and  which  our  so-called  open  examin- 
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ations  do  little  to  counterbalance.  Thus  the  men  who 
work  are  very  poorly  remunerated,  while  huge  num- 
bers of  non-producers  have  enormous  incomes  derived 
from  investments.  They  run  no  great  risks.  They 
get  their  dividends  with  absolute  regularity,  and 
yet  a  feehng,  many  of  them,  that  by  spending  their 
incomes  they  supply  work  to  those  who  need  it,  and, 
in  fact,  are  general  benefactors,  the  men  who  keep 
the  world  going.  As  a  fact,  their  whole  income  is 
derived  from  the  labours  of  others.  True,  the 
invested  money  on  the  interest  of  which  they  Jive 
may  have  been  usefully  expended,  and  so  may  have 
aided  production.  But  even  if  so,  some  change  of 
circumstances  may  have  undone  all  its  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  it  does  pay  interest,  it  may, 
as  I  have  shown,  have  been  expended  unprofitably. 
In  any  case  capital  can  do  nothing  by  itself.  Labour 
is  required  not  only  at  the  outset,  but  throughout. 
Directly  labour  ceases  production  ceases.  Our  non- 
producers,  therefore,  though  some  of  them  may  fancy 
that  they  are  the  life  of  the  country,  are  really  nothing 
but  a  clog,  if  we  except  the  comparatively  few  men 
and  women  of  leisure  who  use  their  leisure  to  good 
purpose. 

What  is  the  number  of  our  non-producers  ?  In 
the  census  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  after  the 
numbers  of  those  engaged  in  professions,  trades, 
businesses  of  any  kind,  have  been  given,  come  "  those 
Hving  on  their  own  means,"  and  in  1901  there  were 
no  fewer  than  93,381.  Those  who  have  retired  from 
active  life,  from  business,  and  all  pensioners,  are 
put  down  under  separate  headings.  These  93,381, 
therefore,  are  not  men  who  are  crowning  a  youth  and 
manhood  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.  They  have 
not,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  ever  been  producers 
directly  or  indirectly.     They  have  lived  on  their  own 
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means,  as  the  phrase  goes,  i.e.  really  on  the  labour 
of  others.  Once  more  let  me  say  that  I  quite  recog- 
nise that  there  are  among  them  some  who  do  admirable 
work,  such  as  none  but  men  of  leisure  can  undertake 
Still,  the  numbers  are  enormously  great,  if  we  consider 
the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  males. 
The  number  of  females  living  on  their  own  means  ii 
1 901  was  361,996.  Here  we  are  on  very  delicatt 
ground.  It  seems  unchivalrous  to  complain  that  a 
number  of  poor  spinsters  and  widows  are  Hving  on 
incomes  which  they  do  not  earn  by  labour.  The 
widows  may  be  looked  upon  as  pensioners,  and  many 
of  them  are  bringing  up  families.  Only  in  a  very 
unreal  sense  can  they  be  described  as  unoccupied. 
As  to  the  spinsters,  many  are  rich.  The  fact  thai 
they  are  women  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  arc 
non-workers,  that  all  their  income  is  the  product 
of  the  labour  of  workers,  and  that  therefore  they 
constitute  a  burden  on  the  country,  always  excepting 
those  of  them  who  do  work  of  a  kind,  sometimes 
very  valuable  work,  that  cannot  be  recorded  in  the 
census  returns. 

But  all  this  may  seem  to  be  making  a  moimtain  out 
of  a  molehill.  Out  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  thirty-two  and  a  half  million,  what  if  there 
are  93,381  men  living  on  their  means,  and  361,996 
women  ?  Add  them  together,  they  only  amount  to 
455»377'  This  army  of  non-workers  is  not  formid- 
able in  itself.  But  it  has  a  host  of  hangers-on  who 
are  equally  non-producers  :  we  have  to  consider  the 
servants  of  all  kinds  that  wait  upon  them.  Let  us 
concede  that  a  personal  servant,  who  simply  waits 
on  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  is  often  indirectly  a 
producer.  The  master  is  able  to  work  more  efficiently 
because  his  life  is  made  comfortable  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  man-servant  or  his  housemaid,  and  the 
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mistress,  of  course,  no  less.  But  what  if  all  these 
ministrations  enable  the  master  or  mistress  more 
comfortably  to  do — nothing  ?  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  born  to  great  wealth.  In  his  childhood 
nurses  tend  him,  in  his  boyhood  there  is  a  troop  of 
servants,  a  governess  or  tutor,  then  schoolmasters, 
then  possibly  college  dons  and  university  lecturers. 
Tailors,  bootmakers,  hosiers,  and  others  labour  for 
him.  There  are  spinners  and  weavers  in  the  back- 
ground toiling  for  him.  Hairdressers,  perhaps  jewel- 
lers contribute  their  quota.  Now  all  these  nurses, 
governesses,  tutors,  schoolmasters,  lecturers  (not  to 
mention  the  tailors,  bootmakers,  hosiers,  etc.)  are 
valuable  institutions,  on  the  assumption  that  their 
work  helps  to  form  efficient  citizens.  The  child  in 
question  is  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other.  He  is 
their  hope — or  one  of  their  hopes.  In  so  far  as  their 
lives  are  devoted  to  him,  their  usefulness  or  useless- 
ness  depends  on  how  he  turns  out.  If  he  turns  out 
a  failure,  then  they  are  failures  in  so  far  as  his  up- 
bringing has  been  their  work.  When  he  reaches 
maturity  there  are  still  great  numbers  ministering  to 
his  inefficiency,  whose  whole  work  consists  in  making 
possible  his  costly  uselessness. 

The  census  returns  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  not  count  among  the  non-producers  only  those 
who  are  returned  as  "  living  on  their  means."  There 
are  hosts  of  domestic  indoor  servants,  over  47,000 
men  and  1,285,072  women.  This  does  not  include 
servants  in  hotels,  lodgings,  and  eating-houses,  or  we 
should  have  to  add  over  16,000  men  and  over  45,000 
women.  There  are  besides  college  servants  (gyps 
and  scouts),  club  servants,  sick-nurses,  charwomen 
(over  111,000  of  these),  washerwomen  or  laundry- 
women  (over  196,000). 

In  the  table  which  follows  I  have  added   to   the 
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number  of  domestic  servants  others  whose  service 
is  much  of  the  same  nature,  consisting  in  producing 
ease  or  comfort  or  pleasure  for  others.     There  are  a 
good  many  doubtful  cases.     Ought  gamekeepers  t' 
have  been  included  ?     And  ought  charwomen  to  have 
been   left   out  ?     Domestic  coachmen  were  not   dis- 
tinguished from  other  coachmen  till  1901,  so  I  have 
omitted  them   from   the   table.     They  number  over 
75,000.     The  numbers  engaged  in  the  various  kind 
of  service,  included  in  the  table,  if  we  add    the   two 
sexes   together,   reached    their    maximum    in    1891 
Since   then   there  has  been  a  considerable  declin« 
But  this  would  not  have  been  so  noticeable  if  char- 
women, who  are  much  on  the  increase,  and  "  hospital 
and  institution  service  "  had  been  included.     As  to 
domestic  servants,  no  doubt  bathrooms  have  reduced 
to  some  extent  the  number  required. 

DOMESTIC  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 


Malk. 

FSMALK. 

x88i. 

X891.       X901. 

X90X. 

1891. 

1881. 

r 

Domestics,  indoor 

N 

servants    in 

r 

x6,a53. 

hotels,  lodgings, 

45.711 

36,a62 

58,527i 

etc. 

1,386,167 

1.230.406 

• 

I 

47,893 

Other  domestic  In- 

V85p72 

door  servants. 

12.633 

13.814 

16.677 

Gamekeepers. 

3 

*,853 

5.187 

6.765 

College.         club- 
service. 

x,68o 

2.340 

599 

a.875 

4,9x0 

6,900 

Cooks— not     do- 
mestic. 
Laundry    and 

8,6X5 

9,322 

1.753 

3.408 

6,9x3 

8.874 

196,141 

185.246 

176,670 

washing  service. 
TotaU 

78,031 

89.350 

103,362 

i.537»ax9 

1.583,978 

1.409.428 

Adding  male  and  females  together  the  totals  are : — 


1,487,459 

in  1881 


1,672.327 

in  1891 


1,640.581 
in  1901. 
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Now  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  32^  millions,  and  of  these  lof  millions  are  less  than 
15  years  old.  Of  those  returned  as  engaged  in  service 
a  negligible  percentage  are  under  this  age.  Of 
persons  over  15  nearly  i  in  every  13  is  in  service, 
is  a  producer  of  ease  or  comfort  or  pleasure  for  others. 
If  I  add  in  the  domestic  coachmen  it  is  rather  more 
than  I  in  13.  If  I  throw  in  the  111,000  charwomen 
it  is  almost  exactly  i  in  12.  In  this  calculation  I 
am  taking  the  two  sexes  together.  Of  the  male  sex 
a  very  small  proportion  are  in  service.  \ 

Domestic  servants  do  very  valuable  work  by 
enabUng  others  to  work  more  efficiently.  Moreover 
a  maid-servant  often  gains  the  best  part  of  her 
education  in  her  mistress's  house.  But  large  numbers 
of  them  only  minister  to  the  comfort  of  persons  who 
do  not  deserve  to  be  comfortable,  since  they  do  nothing 
for  the  common  good.  In  the  same  way  much  of 
the  labour  of  many  washerwomen  and  sick  nurses 
is  wasted.  Tailors,  hosiers,  milliners,  dressmakers 
are  many  of  them  non-producers,  in  so  far  as  they 
merely  work  for  the  comfort  of  non-producers.  There 
is  a  familiar  sailor's  yarn  which  illustrates  this.  The 
mate  shouts  to  one  of  his  men  down  in  the  fore-cabin, 
"  Jem,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  "  Nothing,  sir."  "  Bill, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  "  "  Helping  Jem,  sir."  As 
far  as  production  is  concerned  a  large  number  of  our 
population  are  doing  nothing  and  a  far  larger  number 
are  helping  them  to  do  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact 
figures.  Some  men  are  wholly  non-producers,  others 
hover  between  the  productive  and  non-productive 
category.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  sharply  dividing 
line  is  brought  out  by  the  following  case.  A  man's 
earned  income  may  enable  him  to  keep  two  servants, 
15 
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but  the  interest  on  invested  money  may  enable  him 
to  keep  two  more.  He  depends,  therefore,  partly  on 
his  own  labour,  partly  on  that  of  others.  There  are, 
of  course,  large  numbers  of  professional  men  who 
are  only  indirectly  producers,  e.g.  clergymen,  school- 
masters, doctors,  lawyers.  If  they  do  their  work 
efficiently,  they  enable  others  to  do  their  work  better, 
so  that  the  money  exp>ended  on  the  representatives 
of  these  professions  is  not  wasted  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  pure  economics.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
how  small,  compared  to  the  total  adult  population, 
the  number  who  actually  produce  commodities  is 
becoming.  The  number  of  indirect  producers  tends 
greatly  to  increase.  Among  them  we  must  include 
those  domestic  servants  whom  we  cannot  put  down 
in  the  category  of  non-producers  since  they  aid  the 
productive  work  of  others.  Then  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  distributors,  men  whose  business  is 
to  bring  commodities  to  the  consumer.  On  the 
question  of  distribution  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
later  on.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  each  producer,  under  present  conditions,  has  to 
turn  out  goods  sufficient  for  quite  a  number  of  people 
besides  himself.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  we  must 
consider  the  common  socialist  argument,  which  may 
be  briefly  put  thus  :  "  One  man  by  the  aid  of  a  machine 
does  the  work  of  sixty  hand-workers.  Therefore, 
we  ought  now  to  be  sixty  times  as  well  off  as  men 
were  before  the  introduction  of  machinery."  To 
begin  with,  this  argument  neglects  the  fact  that  a 
machine  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  used. 
Secondly,  since  manufacture  by  machinery  naturally 
tends  to  become  concentrated  in  particular  places, 
you  must  have  great  expenses  connected  with  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  goods.     You  may  wish 
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to  consign  the  middleman  to  perdition,  but  you  find 
that  he  is  an  absolutely  necessary  evil.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  indirect  producers  ?  The  argu- 
ment that  they  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist 
class  only  will  not  hold  water.  Without  doctors  and 
schoolmasters  the  labouring  class  would  be  in  a  sad 
plight.  And  though  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  party  seems  at  present  indifferent  to  religion, 
there  is  a  by  no  means  negligible  percentage  of 
working  men  who  consider  religion  as  important  as 
meat  and  drink.  Then,  the  navy  and  the  army 
defend  the  labourer  no  less  than  the  capitaHst.  Of 
the  police,  also,  this  is  to  some  extent  true.  More- 
over, a  great  deal  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  is 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.  The 
paving  and  lighting  of  streets,  the  drainage  of  cities, 
the  supply  of  water  by  municipalities,  the  building 
of  schools  and  asylums — by  all  these  things  the 
working  man  profits.  When  we  think,  therefore,  of 
the  great  multipHcation  of  a  man's  productive  power 
by  machinery,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  complica- 
tion of  modern  civilisation  necessitates,  also,  a  great 
multipHcation  of  distributors  and  of  indirect  producers, 
and  further,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  the  money 
raised  by  taxation  a  large  proportion  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  working  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  shares  the  advantages  derived  from  its  expendi- 
ture. 

But  before  we  decide  that  the  working  man  has 
little  to  complain  of,  we  must  ask  a  further  question  : 
What  proportion  of  the  national  income  goes  to  the 
capitalist  class  ?  Sir  Robert  Giffen  calculates  that, 
the  national  income  being  estimated  as  1200  millions, 
their  share  is  about  400  millions.  But  they  do  not 
receive  all  this  as  capitalists.     Part  of  it  is  earned 
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by  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  capitalist  as  such 
obtains  not  much  more  than  300  millions.*  This 
estimate  Sir  Robert  Giffen  made  in  1883,  And  we 
may  feel  fairly  sure  that  if  the  proportion  in  which 
he  divided  the  national  income  between  capitalist 
and  worker  was  right  then,  it  is  not  far  from  right 
now.  Altogether  this  high  authority  was  able  then 
to  take  a  very  cheery  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
nation.*  In  the  fifty  years  preceding  1883,  the 
country  had  grown  enormously  in  wealth,  and  the 
working  classes  had  gained  in  far  larger  proportion 
than  capital.  In  fact,  wages  had  doubled.  His 
general  conclusion  that  the  country  had  advanced 
enormously  in  prosperity  during  those  fifty  years  is, 
of  course,  indisputable.  It  is  also  beyond  dispute 
that  wages  had  gone  up  and  very  greatly,  not  only 
in  actual  amount,  but  in  purchasing  power.  But 
when  Sir  Robert  Giffen  speaks  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  workers,  he  includes  not 
only  workmen  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  professions,  and  with  regard  to  them  I 
find  it  difficult  to  find  much  comfort  in  the  figures 
which  he  gives.  In  188 1  the  incomes  on  which 
income  tax  was  paid  amounted  to  584  miUions,  of 
which  407  were  derived  from  capital,  and  177  from 
"  salaries,  etc."  The  income  assigned  to  capital  here, 
of  course,  includes  many  incomes  earned  by  capital 
and  work  of  a  higher  class  (superintendence  and 
60  forth)  combined.  But  the  comparatively  small 
amount  accounted  for  by  "  salaries,  etc."  is  very 
striking.  The  educated  worker  is  very  poorly  paid. 
Indeed,  the  opinion  is  very  generally  held  that  the 

*  Essays  in  Finance,  series  II.  p.  352. 

•See  Economic  Studies  and  Enquiries,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  by  Sir  R. 
GifEen.     This  includes  some  of  Essays  in  Finance, 
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market  price  of  culture  and  high  character  ought  to 
be  low. 

When  we  consider  the  payment  of  labour  in  general, 
while  recognising  that  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
it  was,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
correctly  divides  the  national  income  between  it  and 
capital.  I  have  taken  the  published  account  of  one 
of  our  largest  Enghsh  railways,  and  added  up  all  the 
items  paid  to  labour  in  its  various  forms,  and  then 
compared  the  total  with  the  sum  divided  among  the 
shareholders  and  debenture  holders.  The  earnings 
of  capital  and  of  labour  are  in  this  case  as  56  to  37. 
In  the  case  of  a  great  South  American  railway,  it 
works  out  not  very  differently  :  capital  earns  8y, 
labour  earns  58.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  "  steel, 
coal  and  coke  "  company,  if  I  understand  the  figures 
given  by  the  chairman  correctly,  recently  handed  to 
its  employes  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  it  was  able 
to  distribute  to  the  shareholders.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  undertakings  which 
pay  little  or  no  interest.  If  we  allow  for  the  huge 
amount  of  capital  which  earns  nothing  for  those  who 
have  risked  it,  the  average  interest  on  investments  is 
probably  by  no  means  high.  A  violent  anti-capitalist 
usually  singles  out  for  abuse  some  company  that  has 
just  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  and 
assumes  that  this  is  quite  a  common  rate  of  interest. 
Very  good  management  is  often  required  in  order  to 
gain  a  small  profit  and  pay  a  modest  3  per  cent, 
dividend.  And  bad  management  would  very  soon 
convert  a  small  profit  into  a  heavy  loss — a  fact  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  think  the  state  should  appro- 
priate all  these  nice  profits  that  are  now  distributed 
among  shareholders ;  it  is  very  easy  to  convert  a 
plus  into  a  minus  quantity.    All  this  is  true,  and  yet 
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it  may  be  possible  to  bring  against  capital  a  true  and 
damaging  indictment.  Though  the  general  rate  of 
interest  is  by  no  means  high,  yet  the  accumulation  of 
capital  may  be  so  great  that  the  workers  do  not  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

To  prove  this  let  me  put  down  some  of  the  items 
that  go  to  make  up  this  portentous  accumulation. 

National  Debt  (1905) ;^796,7 36,491 

Local  Debts* 497,874,787 

Railways  (paid  up  capital,  1905)  .  194,341,000 

Tramways  (paid  up  capital,  1905)       .         .  51,501,410 

Joint   Stock:   Companies   registered    under    the 
Companies  Act  (paid  up  capital,  1905)    .        .  1,954.337. US 


;{3.494.790.823 


It  is  no  small  sum,  3494  millions.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  capital  of  dock,  canal,  and 
water  companies  is  not  included — for  these  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures.  And  in  addition 
there  is  the  capital  of  innumerable  business  undertak- 
ings that  are  not  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Much  of  the  huge  total  continues,  as  I  have  shown,  to 
pay  interest,  though  it  has  been  unprofitably  expended. 
And  as  to  the  income  derived  from  it,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  goes  to  support  the  army  of  non-pro- 
ducers and  the  far  vaster  host  who  tend  upon  them. 
But,  of  course,  a  great  many  of  the  stockholders  are 
workers  who  depend  only  in  part  on  invested  money. 
No  reasonable  man  would  condemn  such  a  method  of 
supplementing  income.  And  no  one  who  is  not  a 
wild^  visionary  would  maintain  that  every  adult 
citizen,  whether  male  or  female,  should  be  a  producer 

*  According  to  the  estimate  in  the  Report  on  Imperial  and  Local 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  published  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1906.     In  1902-3  it  was  iAl7>^7A'7^7» 
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of  commodities  or  indirectly  aid  in  production.  The 
evil  consists  in  the  excessive  accumulation  of  capital. 
It  is  not  that  saving  and  the  lending  of  money  and  the 
exaction  of  interest  are  wrong,  but  that  the  practice 
has  grown  so  enormously  that  workers — professional 
men  and  labourers,  skilled  or  unskilled — have  an 
unfair  load  laid  upon  them.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  capital  without  labour  can  do  nothing.  Does 
not  capital,  swollen  to  this  bulk,  take  more  than  its 
share  of  profit  ?  Does  labour,  the  partner  of  capital, 
get  what  it  is  entitled  to  ?  It  is  a  heavy  burden  that 
is  thrown  upon  producers,  the  burden  of  supporting 
very  large  numbers  who  do  nothing  to  enrich  the 
community. 

Both  political  parties  are  now  attacking  the  problem 
of  the  unearned  income.  The  Liberal  party  increases 
the  death-duties,  makes  the  income-tax  progressive,  and 
treats  the  earned  income  more  lightly  than  the  un- 
earned. The  tariff -re  formers  would  raise  prices  gener- 
ally by  duties  on  imports  ;  and,  as  they  maintain,  the 
producer  will  not  suffer,  since  he  will  have  a  better 
market  for  his  goods.    The  sufferer  will  be  the  rentier. 

Besides  the  non-producers  at  the  top  of  the  social 
scale,  there  are  others  at  the  bottom.  The  inmates 
of  workhouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  last 
census  day  (1901),  264,922.  Of  these  Scotland 
owned  only  13,229 — north  of  the  Tweed  paupers  are 
not  manufactured  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  south. 
In  addition  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses  there  are 
thousands  of  paupers  who  receive  out-door  relief,  and 
millions  of  pounds  are  to  be  devoted  to  old  age 
pensions.  And  so  the  workers  of  the  country  have  two 
burdens  to  carry,  the  wealthy  non-producers  and  the 
paupers.  The  annual  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
latter  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  ;£i3,ooo,ooo. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
GREAT  TRADING  COMBINATIONS 

BUSINESS  undertakings  tend  to  become  larger  and 
larger  :  it  is  cheaper  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 
But  the  main  cause  is  the  keenness  of  competition. 
Rival  companies,  finding  that  their  profits  are  a 
diminishing  quantity,  come  to  an  understanding 
according  to  which  they  do  not  undersell  one  another. 
But  it  often  happens  that  this  understanding  is 
found  not  to  be  close  enough.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
companies  in  a  clandestine  way  tries  to  undersell  the 
others  ;  or  there  may  be  an  honest  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment. Hence  a  combine  is  formed  and  the  companies 
become  one.  Perhaps  there  is  a  further  development 
and  a  trust  is  formed.  This  means,  though  the  term 
is  sometimes  loosely  used,  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  is  transferred  to  trustees  who 
exercise  full  control.  It  is  easier  to  decide  questions 
of  policy,  to  take  prompt  action  and  (a  thing  which 
not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  United  States)  to 
take  steps  to  evade  the  law,  when  there  is  no  need  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  shareholders  to  explain  what 
is  on  the  tapis.  But  I  am  told  that  the  trust  in  its 
original  form  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  centralisation 
of  control  being  now  achieved  by  other  means. 

America   is   the   land   of   trusts.    The   protective 
tariff  hits  crippled  foreign  competition,  and  they  have 
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been  able  in  some  cases  to  crush  all  opposition.  The 
railways  have  formed  traffic  associations,  and  the 
trusts  have  leagued  themselves  with  the  railways,  so 
that  any  company  which  has  tried  to  stand  out  of  the 
trust  has  found  its  goods  "  side-tracked  "  (left  on  a 
siding  for  three  weeks  or  so),  and  has  been  compelled 
to  join.^  The  result  is  that  instead  of  a  number  of 
competing  firms  there  is  at  last  only  one.  When  this 
happens,  socialists  declare  that  competition  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  capitalism  has  destroyed  its  own  raison 
d'etre.  This  is  only  partly  true.  The  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  though  in  America  it  has  a  monopoly  in  oil, 
yet  competes  with  other  businesses  which  supply  coal 
or  electricity  for  heating  or  lighting  purposes.  Simi- 
larly an  English  railway  has  no  railway  to  compete 
with  it  in  a  particular  district.  But  since  holiday- 
makers  can  choose  their  summer  playground  it  is 
subject  to  competition  with  regard  to  a  large  depart- 
ment of  traffic.  Besides  this  some  railways  succeed 
in  increasing  the  population  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  go,  while  others  keep  it  down  through 
their  miserable  inefficiency.  Moreover  for  short  dis- 
tances there  is  the  competition  of  trams  and  omnibuses. 
In  the  matter  of  goods  railways  have  something  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  monopoly.  Farmers  or 
mining  companies  cannot,  as  a  rule,  choose  their 
railway.2  Still  for  lighter  goods  motor  vans  are 
introducing  competition. 

But  we  must  consider  the  question  whether  the 
trust  or  any  similar  system  will  ever  kill  out  com- 
petition altogether.  It  seems  unlikely.  All  very  big 
imdertakings  tend  to  become  badly  managed  because 

1  See  The  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,  p.  198,  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely. 

2  Our  railways  have  now  formed  a  combine  to  prevent  one  com- 
pany underselling  another  in  the  department  of  goods  traffic. 
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of  their  unwieldiness.  The  expenses  of  the  central 
office  increase.  There  is  an  unwillingness  to  trust 
subordinates,  and  there  results  over-centralisation, 
the  main  cause  of  the  red  tape  in  government  depart- 
ments. All  over-large  concerns  pay  the  penalty  of 
greatness.  The  Standard  Oil  requires  a  manager 
of  splendid  ability,  and  at  the  present  time  its  master 
mind  is  said  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra.  If  over-central- 
isation is  to  be  avoided,  it  can  only  be  by  trustin.i; 
heads  of  departments.  For  these  posts  first  class 
men  must  be  found,  and  you  cannot  obtain  such  men 
for  nothing.  The  bigger  the  concern,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  prevent  fraud.  Some  years  ago  our  omnibus 
companies  kept  very  little  check  on  their  conductors. 
The  passengers  paid  their  2d.  or  3d.  The  conductor 
pocketed  it  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  rendered  up  a 
certain  sum,  but  it  was  seldom  the  sum  that  he  had 
received.  A  regular  system  of  fraud  grew  up  among 
the  employes  of  the  companies.  The  drivers  were 
not  going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  while  the  con- 
ductors were  feathering  their  own  nests.  Then  the 
ostlers,  finding  out  what  was  being  organised,  insisted 
on  having  their  share.  So  they  too  were  admitted. 
When  the  takes  were  large,  the  company  received 
decidedly  less  than  the  right  amount  ;  when  they 
were  very  small,  it  is  said  that  a  little  in  excess  was 
handed  in  to  prevent  suspicions  arising.  However, 
suspicions  were  aroused.  The  ticket  system  was 
introduced,  inspectors  visited  the  omnibuses  fairly 
frequently,  and  the  receipts  of  the  various  companii^^ 
rose.  The  fact  is  that,  though  most  men  strongly  pref< 
honesty  to  dishonesty,  yet  the  daily  sight  of  means 
to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done.  When  once 
a  dishonest  system  has  been  established,  it  is  particu- 
larly   hard   or  almost  impossible  for   an  individual 
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to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Among 
the  conductors,  drivers  and  ostlers  we  have  been 
considering,  must  have  been  many  who  would  have 
been  honest  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
each  newcomer,  finding  it  was  the  rule  that  the  com- 
pany's receipts  should  be  taxed  by  the  employes, 
fell  in  with  the  system.  After  all,  they  may  have 
argued,  it  was  only  a  company,  not  a  human  being 
whom  they  were  swindling.  Similar  difficulties  con- 
front the  large  stores  that  compete  so  formidably  with 
the  shopkeeper.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  had  to  prosecute  numbers  of  its  employes  for  theft. 
The  juries  were  chosen  largely  from  the  neighbouring 
tradesmen,  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  stores.  One 
of  these  as  he  entered  the  box  once  remarked,  "  How- 
ever much  he  is  proved  guilty  I  won't  convict  him." 
In  a  large  business  you  must  either  trust  subordinates 
or  by  a  system  of  checks  prevent  dishonesty.  The 
former  plan  is  far  the  better  if  you  can  find  the  honest 
men.  The  latter  system  is  at  the  outset  expensive, 
and  is  apt  to  grow  cumbrous  and  at  last  unworkable. 
At  best  it  is  a  character-destroying  system.  Little 
or  no  initiative  is  demanded  from  an  employe.  He 
has  merely  to  stick  to  the  rules.  He  cannot  be  com- 
mended for  honesty,  for  he  has  little  chance  of 
peculating. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  big  industrial  concerns 
tend  to  go  rotten.  But  what  if  all  rival  companies 
have  been  ruined  or  bought  up  ?  Will  a  monster 
trust,  however  rotten  at  the  core,  still  be  able  to 
maintain  its  position  or  will  small  rivals  spring  up 
and  hold  their  own  ?  It  must,  I  think,  happen 
eventually  that  the  trust  will  tumble  to  pieces,  but 
it  depends  very  largely  on  the  government  whether 
its  fife  is  a  long  or  a  short  one.     A  short  time  back 
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the  Standard  Oil  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 

nearly  six  million  pounds  for  breaking  the  law,  for 
making  an  illegal  bargain  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway.  The  Trust  had  obtained  an  illegal  re  bat 
on  the  charge  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  This  monster 
fine  was  not  in  itself  a  staggering  blow  for  such  a  finan- 
cial giant  as  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  but  it  encourag( 
the  hope  that  the  Trust  would  never  again  carry  its 
impious  head  so  proudly.  The  law  declared  that  it 
had  lived  and  thriven  on  illegahty,  and  the  infliction 
of  this  fine  meant  that  illegality  was  to  cease.  In 
fact  it  seemed  clear  that,  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  circumstances  are  most  favourable  for 
trusts,  the  government  could  restrain  them,  and,  if 
they  violated  the  law,  bleed  them.  But  the  final 
Court  of  appeal  has  not  upheld  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  Court,  and  the  Standard  Oil  goes  scot  free.  O 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  But  legiskition 
may  before  long  strengthen  the  law.  In  countries 
which  are  not  ringed  round  by  a  protective  tariff,  a 
trust  is  not  likely  to  grow  to  such  formidable  propor- 
tions. If  it  is  not  international  (and  an  international 
trust  is  very  hard  to  organise),  importations  from 
abroad  will  cut  the  ground  from  under  its  feet.  The 
railway  question  is  a  very  important  one.  If  a  com- 
bination of  railways  leagues  itself  with  a  trust  and 
bolsters  it  up,  government  must  make  such  a  system 
illegal.  And  should  this  plan  fail,  it  must  purchase 
the  railways  —  a  most  regrettable  necessity  —  and 
work  them  itself.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the 
United  States  making  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  capitalism,  since  it  enables 
us  to  hope  that  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  state 
is  unnecessary,  even  though  the  great  trusts  are 
shielded  by  a  protective  tariff. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  LAND  QUESTION 

THE  railway  question  is  really  only  part  of  a 
larger  question.  The  strength  of  their  position 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  landholders.  This  limits 
competition,  since  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  the  land 
of  the  country  to  be  used  up  by  rival  railways  running 
close  beside  one  another.  The  land  question  is  a 
thorny  one.  As  I  said  in  another  chapter,  land  is 
quite  different  from  any  other  form  of  property.  It 
belongs  by  right  to  the  community,  a  truth  that  in 
feudal  times  was  fully  recognised.  The  great  barons 
and  all  other  occupiers  of  land  held  their  estates  only 
on  condition  that  they  did  military  service  when  called 
upon.  They  were  the  king's  tenants  or  tenants  of  his 
tenants,  and  the  rent  took  the  form  of  military  service. 
Henry  ii.  instituted  scutage  or  shield  money,  a  money 
in  place  of  service  payment.  And  now  only  the  land 
tax  remains  to  show  that  land  is  really  the  property  of 
the  state.  Nevertheless,  whenever  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment gives  compulsory  powers  of  purchase — for 
instance  to  a  railway  company — the  true  theory  of 
land  ownership  becomes  apparent. 

But  though  the  community  owns  the  land,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  government  should  imdertake 
the  management  of  it.  The  management  of  landed 
estates  is  a  very  difficult'  matter,   and,  where   the 
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existing  system  works  fairly  well,  it  is  undoubtedly 
best  for  the  government  to  leave  it  alone,  and,  instead 
of  meddling  with  land,  make  an  effort  to  reform 
something  else,  say,  the  War  Office  or  the  Civil  Law. 
The  ruinous  system  of  dual  ownership  introduced 
into  Ireland,  fostering  idleness,  and  necessitating  more 
land-bills  and  still  more,  is  a  warning  against  hasty, 
ill-considered  land  legislation.  A  benevolent  Parlia- 
ment may  do  more  harm  than  the  most  selfish  of 
landlords.  Still  it  may  at  times  become  necessary 
for  government  to  intervene.  It  may  come  about 
that  land  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  few  owners  who 
will  part  with  no  fraction  of  their  estates.  For  ease 
of  management,  they  may  prefer  that  all  their  farms 
should  be  large,  since  a  few  big  tenants  are  easier 
to  deal  with  than  a  multitude  of  small  ones,  and 
thus  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  or  rent  a  small  farm 
may  not  be  able  to  find  what  he  wants.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  bring  it 
about  that  land  is  available  for  men  of  energy  when 
they  want  it ;  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe 
in  free  competition  to  approve  of  stagnation  in  this 
or  any  other  form.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  that 
takes  the  bitterness  out  of  agitators  so  much  as  the 
possession  of  land,  or  even  the  holding  of  a  bit  of 
land  on  lease.  Many  of  the  most  violent  Chartists, 
it  is  said,  emigrated,  became  landowners,  renounced 
chartism  and  settled  down  quietly  to  work.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  our  existing  land  system  allows 
the  greatest  possible  freedom.  But  I  shall  not  be 
rash  enough  to  formulate  a  plan  of  reform.  "  O 
that  my  enemy  had  risked  an  exact  formula  !  "  is 
the  prayer  of  the  critic.  But  in  this  case  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have 
hopes  that  the  Land  Act  of  1907  will  work  well. 
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Under  it  the  County  Councils,  armed  with  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase,  are  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  get  a  small  farm. 

The  rapid  growth  of  towns  makes  the  land  question 
urgent.  Landowners  grow  rich  on  the  unearned 
increment,  while  the  town-dwellers  bear  a  huge 
burden  in  the  shape  of  rates  and  rent.  In  England 
land  is  not  taxed  as  land.  If  a  town  creeps  up  to  it, 
the  tax  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go  up  because 
the  selUng  value  of  the  land  has  risen.  The  tax 
rises  when  industry  and  enterprise  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Thus  we  tax,  not  land,  the  source  of 
wealth,  so  much  as  enterprise.  We  tax  the  energetic 
man  and  let  the  slack  man  off  easily.  The  theory 
that  taxes  should  fall  on  land  and  on  nothing  else  is, 
in  England,  impossible  to  put  into  practice.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
those  who  owe  incomes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  to  the  accident  that  London  has  spread  over 
their  estates,  disgorge  more  of  the  unearned  increment 
than  they  do.  Our  present  system  causes  the  wheels 
of  industry  to  move  heavily.  It  causes  wealth  to 
stick  to  the  fingers  of  those  who  are  no  better  than 
drones  in  the  hive,  who  are,  economically  speaking, 
parasitic  on  other  men.  Any  such  general  state- 
ment, of  course,  does  injustice  to  individuals.  I 
recognise  the  fact  that  there  are,  among  the  owners 
of  large  estates,  some  who  take  great  trouble  to 
manage  them  well,  and  so  become  indirectly  producers. 
And  it  is  possible  and  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  man,  who  derives  a  huge  income  from  invested 
money,  may  spend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
the  community  and  so  do  his  share  of  work  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  some  men 
who  might  be  drones  if  they  liked,  are  among  the 
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best  workers  in  the  hive.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  economic  parasitism  has  growTi  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  former  age.  If  it  could  only 
be  reduced,  a  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  backs 
of  the  producers.* 

*  This  was  written  in  1908.    An  attempt  is  now  (1909)  being  made 
to  tax  the  unearned  increment. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  CAPITALIST  CLASS  AND  THE  LABOUR 
CLASS 

NUMBER  OF  CAPITALISTS — OPENINGS  FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  A 
LITTLE  CAPITAL — SHOPKEEPERS — WAGES  AND  PRICES — 
STOPPAGES  OF  WORK — NATURE  AND  DURATION  OF  WORK — 
THE  FUTURE — RESUM^  OF  THE  LAST  SEVEN  CHAPTERS — 
MODERN  CAPITALISM  AND  DARWINISM. 

THE  too  vast  accumulations  of  capital  hamper  the 
industry  of  the  country.  Our  railways  require 
reforming  and  also  our  system  of  land  taxation.  Let  us 
admit  so  much.  But  those  who  clamour  loudest  for 
economic  reforms  maintain  that  there  is  one  class 
which  battens  on  injustices  that  in  recent  times  have 
grown  to  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  what  is  called  the 
capitalist  class.  What  are  its  numbers  ?  Are  they  a 
mere  handful  of  millionaires  ?  or  a  large  fraction  of 
the  nation  ? 

The  socialists  used  to  prophecy  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  there  would  be  only  a  handful  of 
capitalists,  all  of  them  millionaires  or  multi-miUion- 
aires,  a  handful  of  slave-drivers,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  a  mere  wage-earning 
proletariat  existing  only  to  pile  higher  and  higher  the 
mountain  of  their  masters'  wealth.  It  is  the  fate  of 
most  prophecies  to  be  proved  false  by  events. 
Bernstein,  the  well-known  German  socialist,  frankly 
i6 
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owns  that  capital  has  not  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
very  few ;  on  the  contrary  the  number  of  capitalists 
tends  to  increase.  But  this,  he  maintains,  is  no 
consolation  to  the  large  mass  still  excluded  from  the 
favoured  circle.  Many  small  people  now  have  shares 
in  great  industrial  concerns,  in  railways,  in  consols, 
in  savings  banks,  in  provident  societies  of  man\ 
kinds.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were  nearly  ten 
million  accounts  open  in  post  office  savings  banks. 
How  one  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  families 
represented  by  these  depositors  !  There  has  recently 
been  a  controversy  in  the  Contemporary  Review  on 
The  Wealth  of  the  Workers.  Mr.  Jesse  Quail,  in  the 
August  number,^  puts  their  savings  at  886  milUons. 
They  have  large  amounts  invested  in  various  Friendly, 
Building,  Co-operative  and  Provident  Societies,  in 
Post  Office,  Trustee  and  Railway  Savings  Banks,  in 
Municipal  Savings  Banks,  Penny  Banks,  Loan  Offices, 
"  Slate  "  and  other  Clubs,  House  Property  and  Small 
Freeholds,  Industrial  Insurance  Associations.  Mr. 
Quail  reckons  in  also  the  capital  stock  of  small  shop- 
keepers and  the  household  furniture  in  cottage  hon 
Apparently  he  leaves  out  of  the  reckoning  T. 
Unions,  though  their  funds  are  used  largely  to  support 
those  of  their  members  who  are  sick  or  out  of  work. 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Contemporary,  belittles,  comparatively  speaking,  tin 
savings  of  the  masses,  putting  them  at  600  milHons. 
This  sum  represents,  according  to  him,  the  accumula- 
tions of  39  millions  of  people.  Nearly  all  the  wealtli 
of  the  country  is,  he  maintains,  in  the  hands  of  "  Th- 
Classes,"  who  make  up  only  one-ninth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Here  is  a  very  interesting  controversy.  First 
let  me  call  attention  to  this  point ;  even  Mr.  Money 
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recognises  that  the  income  tax  payers  amount  to  one 
miUion  or  slightly  over,  and  that  they  represent  about 
5  millions  of  the  population.  Mr.  Quail  thinks  that 
the  income-tax  paying  class  (the  payers  and  their 
families)  amount  to  between  6  and  7  millions.  Even 
if  we  accept  Mr.  Money's  estimate  as  correct,  the 
number  is  very  great.  And  it  is  clear  that  at  a  lower 
social  level  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  saving 
by  the  aid  of  various  provident  institutions.  No 
doubt  the  total  put  by  is  very  small  compared  with 
what  is  accumulated  by  the  more  wealthy.  But 
what  is  the  object  of  this  saving  ?  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
providence  in  the  true  sense.  It  does  not  aim  at 
relieving  the  worker  of  the  necessity  of  toil,  while 
he  is  able-bodied,  but  at  providing  for  himself  and 
his  children  when  he  is  laid  up  or  out  of  work  or 
incapacitated  by  age.  If  wages  are  good  and  if  men 
are  not  frequently  left  without  work,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  accumulated  savings  should  amount 
to  a  very  huge  total.  We  must  not  weep  because 
the  working  classes  cannot  live  on  their  investments. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  pray  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  live  without  working  may 
be  reduced. 

This  picture  of  the  English  as  a  provident  race 
who  are  always  taking  thought  for  the  future  will 
astonish  many  people.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  are 
not  after  all  a  reckless,  improvident  people,  unless 
a  happy-go-lucky  mode  of  life  is  encouraged  by  foolish 
legislation.  Large  masses  of  our  population  were 
pauperised  formerly  by  an  absurd  Poor  Law,  and  more 
recently  a  very  considerable  number  by  the  unwise 
administration  of  a  fairly  good  one.  and  also  by  unwise 
charity.  Yet,  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  and  our 
people  are  willing  and  ready  to  be  self-dependent. 
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But  as  to  the  theory  of  saving — supposing  the  habit 
continues  to  extend  downwards  through  the  social 
strata,  shall  we  eventually  arrive  at  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  ?  Will  it  mean  that  every  man  will  depend 
on  other  people  to  feed  and  clothe  him  ?  Certainly 
not,  if  saving  takes  the  right  form.  What  a  working 
man  contributes  to  a  trade  union  is  expended,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  support  of  such  members  as  are 
unable  to  work.  During  the  ten  years  p)eriod  ending 
with  1906,  over  £387,000  has  on  the  average  been 
expended  annually  by  the  100  principal  trades  unions 
for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  members,  and  over 
£700,000  for  various  benevolent  objects  (as  "  sick, 
accident,  superannuation  and  funeral  benefits "). 
The  principle  is  the  sound  one  on  which  all  our  insur- 
ance societies  are  based,  that  those  who  can  work 
should  support  those  who  cannot.  The  fortunate 
assist  the  unfortunate,  the  able  the  unable. 

Next  let  us  consider  Bernstein's  pessimistic  view 
of  capitalism.  "  The  capitalist  class  are  oppressors  " 
— this  dictum  he  starts  with.  "  It  makes  matters 
no  better,"  so  he  argues,  "  if  there  are  many  oppressors 
instead  of  a  few.  It  may  make  matters  worse."  It 
is  impossible  to  accept  this  view  of  the  case.  There 
is  all  the  difference  between  a  class  and  a  caste.  If 
the  number  of  capitalists  increases  it  shows  that  the 
workers  are,  many  of  them,  able  to  gain  wealth  and 
rise  to  a  higher  social  level.  For  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  comparatively 
wealthy  is  due  to  a  high  birth  rate  among  them.  The 
birth  rate  can  be  shown  to  be  low.  Thus  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  continual  movement  of 
individuals  and  families  from  the  lower  social  grades 
to  the  higher,  though,  hindering  the  free  flow  of  the 
stream,  there  are  obstacles  that  I  myself  should  wish 
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removed.  The  fact  is  that  if  there  are  chances  for  a 
poor  man,  there  is  no  chance  for  sociahsm.  This  is  why 
many  thorough-going  socialists  are  so  opposed  to  the 
co-operative  movement.  No  stronger  anti-socialists 
are  to  be  found  than  workers  who  have  started  a 
successful  co-operative  business,  or  than  the  man  who 
is  beginning  to  see  his  way  to  bettering  himself. 

It  has  become  clear  in  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions that  the  capitalist  class  is  increasing.  But 
this  might  be  due  to  a  rise  in  salaries  and  to  the 
investment  of  savings  in  joint  stock  companies,  or  in 
government  or  municipal  stock.  The  opinion  is 
very  commonly  held  that  there  are  but  few  openings 
now  for  the  small  man  with  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  his  back.  Whether  small  businesses  are  on  the 
decrease  is  a  very  interesting  question.  The  "  small 
men  "  we  are  considering  set  their  economic  capital 
and  their  personal  capital  (in  the  shape  of  skill, 
capacity,  enterprise,  persistence,  honesty)  to  work 
in  combination,  and  if  they  are  a  dwindling  class, 
the  fact  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  proportion  to  the  population  this  is  so.  Large 
joint -stock  companies  take  the  place  of  family 
businesses,  and  the  shareholders  as  such  are  a  faineant 
race.  Still,  if  the  number  of  concerns  managed  on 
the  old-fashioned  principle  is  on  the  decrease,  the 
process  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
Farming  remains  untouched  by  the  joint-stock  move- 
ment. The  census  returns  (1901)  for  England  and 
Wales  put  down  202,751  as  the  number  of  farmers, 
and  recent  legislation  is  likely  to  increase  the  number. 
The  builders  are  no  less  than  40,187.  There  are 
a  great  many  *'  small  men  "  carrying  on  business 
with  their  own  capital  whose  numbers  do  not  appear 
in  the  census  report.    Among  the  270,660  carpenters 
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and  joiners,  for  example,  must  be  a  great  many  who 
are  not  wage-earners  but  who  carry  on  business  on 
their  own  account.  There  is  a  blacksmith  almost 
in  every  other  village ;  the  census  gives  tlicir  number 
as  136,752.  On  the  average  each  village  has  more 
inns  than  one.  No  doubt  the  number  might  with 
advantage  be  less,  but  at  present  we  are  considering 
what  openings  there  are  for  a  man  with  a  little  capital, 
and  among  the  large  total  of  village  innkeepers  are 
a  considerable  number  who  are  independent,  not 
occupiers  of  "  tied  houses,"  not  the  servants  of  the 
brewer  whose  beer  they  sell.  If  we  turn  to  the 
professions,  we  find  lawyers  and  private  schoolmasters 
by  the  thousand.  Wherever  we  go,  we  see  small 
business  undertakings.  The  lodging  or  boarding- 
house  keepers  male  and  female  amount  to  50,000. 
The  gardeners  (other  than  domestic)  number  128,000 
— nurserymen,  no  doubt,  and  their  employes.  The 
shopkeepers  are  an  enormous  host.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  retail  dealers  is  a  red  rag  to  sociahsts.  Somehow 
in  their  Utopia  the  omnipotent,  benevolent,  wonder- 
working state  would  set  nearly  every  adult  free  to 
produce  commodities  instead  of  wasting  time  in 
distribution ;  to  the  ordinary  man  modem  large- 
scale  production  seems  necessarily  to  increase  the 
work  of  distribution.  But  what  we  have  now  to 
consider  is  whether  the  small  tradesman  is  doomed, 
or  whether  like  other  threatened  men  he  will  live 
long.  It  seems  probably  true  that  he  will  die  hard, 
because  in  so  many  cases  he  is  not  a  mere  regrator ; 
he  does  not  merely  buy  and  sell  goods  unaltered  for 
a  profit,  but  does  some  work  on  them  or  on  some  of 
them  before  selling,  or  else  he  undertakes  repairs. 
In  this  lies  the  strength  of  his  position. 
Consider  the  various  tradesmen  in  a  country  town. 
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The  bicycle  agents,  to  take  them  first,  buy  machines 
from  big  companies  and  sell  them.  But  they  also 
buy  materials  from  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms 
Factory,  put  them  together,  and  turn  out  machines 
of  their  own.  They  are  continually  busy  with  repairs, 
and  when  a  man  has  many  times  doctored  your  old 
machine  you  naturally  incline  to  get  a  new  one  from 
him,  if  it  is  likely  to  be  good  and  reasonably  cheap. 
A  saddler  is  very  definitely  a  producer  and  also  a  doer 
of  repairs.  No  big  factory  is  likely  to  oust  him. 
Certainly  a  good  many  bootmakers  and  cobblers  will 
survive  in  spite  of  the  big  boot  factories.  The  tailors, 
like  the  bootmakers  both  producers  and  menders, 
have  not  yet  succumbed  nor  do  they  seem  likely  to 
do  so.  The  local  butcher,  at  least  occasionally,  as 
the  butcher  boy  in  Punch  said,  "  kills  himself,"  but 
it  may  be  that  the  day  of  his  doom  is  approaching. 
The  "  watchmaker's  "  strength  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  watchmender.  The  chemist  makes  up 
prescriptions,  and  is  by  no  means  a  mere  distributor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  not  only  makes  up  prescriptions 
but  actually  prescribes.  The  photographers  evidently 
come  under  the  head  of  producers.  The  ironmongers 
and  the  upholsterers  often  do  repairs.  The  hair- 
cutters  are  workers  and  only  secondarily  distributors. 
The  greengrocers  sometimes  have  gardens  of  their 
own  from  which  their  shops  are  in  part  supphed. 
The  grocer,  I  fear,  is  generally  a  regrator  pure  and 
simple.  "  Our  own  jam  "  is  made  at  some  big  factory 
and  then  the  retailer's  label  is  affixed.  The  drapers 
and  hosiers  are  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  if  at  all, 
producers. 

A  country  town  is  a  comparatively  quiet  back- 
water of  the  great  stream  of  life.  There  is  an 
atmosphere   of  live-and-let-live  about   it.     Suddenly 
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there  appears  there  a  branch  shop  belonging,  say, 
to  some  London  firm.  Then  comes  the  pinch  of 
competition.  Moreover  vans  distributing  goods  to 
customers  are  traveUing  great  distances  now.  The 
parcel  post  grows  cheaper.  The  great  London  stores 
publish  elaborate  catalogues  so  that  you  can  often 
pick  out  what  you  want  without  inspecting.  In 
spite  of  all  this  the  local  tradesmen,  at  any  rate  in 
cases  where  they  are  not  only  distributors,  seem 
likely  to  survive  this  time  of  strain  and  stress,  survive 
because  we  cannot  do  without  them.  And  as  long 
as  small  tradesmen  are  a  necessity  there  will  be  many 
openings  lor  small  capitalists.  Even  if  the  small 
tradesman  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  would 
still  be  many  openings  for  a  man  with  a  little  capital ; 
he  might  be  a  farmer,  a  builder,  a  publican,  or  since 
inns  may  possibly  be  much  reduced  in  number, 
he  might  start  a  coffee  house.  He  might  keep  a 
blacksmith's  or  carpenter's  shop.  He  might  be  a 
carrier  or  a  hawker.  The  possibilities  are  many  and 
various. 

I  have  shown  how  the  practice  of  saving  has 
extended.  A  man  whom  we  look  upon  as  a  mere 
wage-earner,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  has  very 
possibly  something  put  by  against  a  rainy  day.  And 
the  fact  that  many  workmen  are  able  to  become 
capitalists  on  a  small  scale,  is  in  itself  proof  that  the 
working  class  is  better  off  than  it  was  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  back.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  a  large  and 
increasing  number  make  provision  for  old  age  or 
insure  themselves  against  accident  and  unemploy- 
ment. But  we  want  more  definite  evidence  that 
their  everyday  life  has  more  comforts  in  it  than  it 
had  some  decades  back.  Writing  in  1883,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  said  that  the  wages  of  Britisli  untkiiu'  nvn 
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seemed  to  have  doubled  during  the  previous  half 
century.  Fifty  years  before  that  date  they  earned 
annually,  according  to  his  calculation,  ^fig  per  head. 
In  1883  they  earned  ;f42  per  head,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  Most  things  went  down  in  price 
during  the  50  years  that  he  was  considering,  notably 
wheat.  Two  important  things,  however,  went  up 
instead  of  down,  namely,  meat  and  rent.  But  in  the 
thirties  of  the  last  century  labourers  hardly  ever 
tasted  any  meat  but  bacon,  and,  as  to  rent,  the  increase 
represents  a  marked  improvement  in  their  houses. 
Since  1883  the  position  of  the  workers  has  very 
decidedly  improved.  It  is  true  that  wages  have 
their  periods  of  decline  as  well  as  their  rising  periods. 
But  the  general  tendency  is  upward,  since  the  drop 
in  wages  when  trade  is  slack  does  not  equal  the  rise 
during  the  boom.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  from 
figures  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette 
for  December  1907.  The  rise  between  1896  and  1900 
was  nearly  double  the  drop  between  1901  and  1905, 
and  now  (in  1906)  ^  they  have  again  begun  to  mount. 
Though  the  fluctuations  in  trade  still  continue  to 
throw  large  numbers  out  of  work,  yet  the  Board  of 
Trade  Gazette  is  able  to  say  : — "  The  number  of  work- 
people whose  changes  were  preceded  by  a  stoppage 
of  work,  formed  in  1906,  as  in  previous  years,  an 
inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  whole."  Conciliation 
boards,  sliding  scales  and  direct  negotiation  are 
preventing  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  besides  this 
provident  societies  are  mitigating  the  terrors  of 
unemployment.  But  work  itself  may  not  be  an 
unmixed  blessing.  There  may  be  too  much  of  it,  or 
it  may  be  work  of  a  sort  that  is  not  good  for  a  man, 
even  in  doses  that  are  not  very  large.  For  great 
»  The  rise  continued  during  1907.     A  decline  began  early  in  1908. 
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numbers  the  hours  of  labour  are  still  very  long  and 
the  work  is  of  a  very  dull,  monotonous  kind.  Those 
who  work  in  factories  are  many  of  them  only  nurso^^ 
to  machines,  a  miserable,  soul-destroying  occupation 
It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that  the  tendency 
is  for  machines  as  they  improve  to  require  more 
intelligent  tending,  so  that  the  man  who  waits  upon 
them  is  becoming  less  machine-Hke.  Possibly  that 
may  be  so  in  a  few  cases,  but  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lot  of  the  tender  of  machines  we  must  look 
mainly  to  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  And 
here  too  the  Labour  Gazette  strikes  a  cheerful  note. 
Over  50,000  workmen  had  their  hours  changed  in 
1906,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  they  were  shortened. 

We  are  still  very  far  from  the  millennium,  but  the 
practical  question  is  :  In  which  direction,  as  far  as 
economics  are  concerned,  are  things  moving,  towards 
the  better  or  the  worse  ?  And  to  this  question  a 
pessimistic  answer  is  impossible.  Moreover  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  improvement  is  likely 
to  continue  and  probably  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
There  are  two  tendencies  at  work  which  seem  to 
afford  good  ground  for  this  view.  Workmen  are 
beginning  to  limit  their  families,  to  do  what  Malthus 
recommended  though  he  never  dreamed  of  such 
methods.  This  must  in  time,  I  believe,  lead  to 
racial  degeneracy,  if  the  spread  of  newly  won 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  obviate  the  evil. 
But,  economically  speaking,  the  workman's  position 
must  become  stronger  through  the  limitation  of 
families.  Besides  this,  new  inventions  will  make  the 
world  richer  and  the  labourers  are  likely  to  obtain 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  world's  wealth.  More- 
over, emigration,  that  safety-valve  of  the  modern 
industrial    system,    will    become    increasingly    easy. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  getting  information  as 
to  land,  climate  and  the  demand  for  the  different 
kinds  of  labour  in  our  colonies,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  South  America.  And  emigrants  are  carried 
very  cheap. 

In  short,  when  we  look  at  the  lines  along  which 
things  are  moving,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  hopeful 
about  the  future  of  the  working  classes,  if  only 
foolish  legislation  does  not  unnerve  them  and  rob 
them  of  their  power  of  self-help.  Their  present 
position,  it  is  true,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In 
particular  there  are  hosts  of  casuals,  and  the  question 
is  how  to  improve  their  lot  and  reduce  their  numbers. 
This  is  the  great  labour  problem. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  main  tendencies  of 
modern  capitalism.  The  growth  of  saving  is  enormous 
and  it  spreads  over  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
population.  Capital  has  not  become  aggregated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Moreover,  there  are  still  an 
enormous  number  of  small  businesses  where  one  and 
the  same  person  is  both  manager  and  owner.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  our  industrial  system, 
competition,  has  not  gone  by  the  board.  Capitalism 
has  not  destroyed  its  own  raison  d'etre,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  destroy  it. 

Industry  is,  if  we  take  a  general  view,  but  poorly 
rewarded  in  spite  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth. 
As  a  rule  the  members  of  the  professions  are  underpaid. 
This  is  true  also  of  great  numbers  of  working  men 
in  the  ordinary  Hmited  sense,  but  during  the  last 
seventy  years  their  economic  position  has  steadily 
improved  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so.  While  work  both  in  the 
higher   and  lower  grades   is  insufficiently  rewarded, 
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there  is  a  large  non-producing  class  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  a  portentous  number  of  workers 
who,  since  they  merely  minister  to  the  comfort  of 
these  non-producers,  may  be  counted  as  non-worker 
This  reduces  the  amount  of  wealth  that  is  available 
for  those  on  whose  industry  the  national  prosperity 
depends.  The  formation  of  a  large  non-producing 
class  is  fostered  by  our  monstrously  big  national  debt 
and  by  our  growing  municipal  indebtedness.  The 
nation  has  borrowed  when  it  should  have  had  recourse 
to  taxation.  And  of  the  money  borrowed  by  munici- 
palities much  has  been  unprofitably  expended  and 
yet  continues  to  pay  interest.  Our  railways  are 
greatly  over-capitalised  and  strive  to  make  money 
enough  to  pay  a  dividend  on  all  their  stock  by  means 
of  excessively  high  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods, 
so  that  in  some  cases  they  strangle  industry  instead 
of  developing  it.  In  short,  if  we  lump  together  the 
borrowings  of  the  state,  the  municipalities  and  private 
companies,  we  find  the  accumulation  of  stock  so  great 
that,  even  though  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  not 
high,  yet  the  burden  on  the  workers  is  great.  Capital 
at  its  best  might  be  represented  by  an  allegorical 
figure  of  a  man  lithe  and  sinewy  in  frame,  his  face 
suggestive  of  a  love  of  bold  ventures  and  strenuous 
endeavour.  But  these  over-big  accumulations  suggest 
obesity,  heaviness,  and  achievement  in  the  pa^' 
rather  than  in  the  present  or  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  in  these  chapters 
on  modem  capitalism  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  Dar 
winism  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  fundi 
mental  weakness  of  socialism  is  that  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  all  struggle  and  competition.  But  capital, 
through  its  present  tendency  to  form  vast  permanent 
accumulations,  is  producing,  though  in  a  far  milder 
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form,  the  evi]  which  would  make  sociaHsm  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  limiting  and  checking  competition,  and 
thus  interfering  with  the  upward  and  downward 
movement  from  class  to  class  on  which  the  health  of 
social  organism  depends. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  THEORETIC  BASIS  OF  SOCIAUSM 

THE  VIEWS  OF  KARL  MARX  ON  LABOUR,  CAPITAL,  INTEREST — 
REGRATING — LAND  AND  PROPERTY — LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL 
CAPITAL  IN  THE  EMBRYO  STAGE — INTEREST — DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  COMMODITIES — THE  INVENTOR — THE  ORGANISER 
— RiSUMfi 

LAND  is  the  property  of  all,  that  is,  of  the  state. 
All  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour.  There- 
fore the  labourer  should  enjoy  all  the  wealth  that  is 
produced.  The  value  of  a  commodity  is  propoi 
tioned  to  the  amount  of  labour  required  for  its  pro- 
duction. These  are  propositions  laid  down  by  Karl 
Marx  who  has  supphed  the  theoretic  basis  of  Socialism. 
Capital  is,  according  to  him,  wealth  which  is  unjustly 
extorted  from  the  labourer.  The  employer  under  our 
modem  system  is  able  to  pay  the  labourer,  not  his 
due,  but  a  smaller  sum,  which  owing  to  the  com- 
petition for  work  he  is  ready  to  take.  The  difference 
between  the  real  value  of  the  workman's  labour  and 
the  amount  paid  to  him  for  it  is  what  Karl  Marx  called 
surplus  value.  This  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
value  he  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  capital.  Thus 
without  injustice,  without  robbery,  capital,  according 
to  Marx,  would  not  exist ;  and  if  capital  ought  not 
to  exist,  it  is  quite  clear  that  interest  is  unjustifiable. 
For  capital  precedes  interest.  If  all  wealth  is  the 
product  of  labour,  clearly  no  wealth  can  be  the  pro- 

•54 
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duct  of  a  loan.  Interest  becomes  merely  an  unjust 
exploitation  of  labour. 

In  the  same  way  selling  a  thing  in  an  unaltered 
state  for  a  profit  is  altogether  condemned  by  many 
socialists.  In  the  middle  ages  this  practice  was 
called  regrating,  and  the  regrator  was  liable  to  be 
punished  by  fine,  or  the  stocks  or  pillory. 

There  is  only  one  way,  says  the  sociahst,  to  obviate 
all  the  evils  which  naturally  arise  under  the 
competitive  system.  The  state  must  be  the  sole 
manufacturer,  the  sole  distributor,  the  sole  employer. 
This  involves  the  abolition  of  all  class  distinctions. 
Private  ownership,  though  not  absolutely  abolished, 
would  be  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits.  There 
could  be  no  accumulation  of  property,  no  making  of  a 
fortune.  All  in  point  of  possessions  would  be  very 
much  on  a  level.  And  lastly,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
independent  of  all  social  systems,  an  end  would  be  put 
to  the  struggle  for  existence. 

There  is  a  wonderful  simplicity  about  these  doctrines, 
but  the  easiest  way  to  attain  simphcity  is  often  to 
ignore  important  facts. 

With  regard  to  land  Karl  Marx  is  on  firm  ground. 
Land,  a  term  which  must  be  understood  to  include 
sea,  lake  and  river,  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Land 
is  limited  in  amount,  and  that  private  persons  should 
own  it  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  as  they 
own  other  property,  would  be  altogether  an  injustice. 
This  fact  is  emphasised  by  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
most  individualistic  of  philosophers  and  the  most 
redoubtable  opponent  of  socialism.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
agrees  with  him  and  speaks  no  less  decidedly.^  It 
is  not  treated  as  strictly  private  property  in  England, 
since  the  state  retains  the  right  with  or  without  the 

*  See  Essays  on  Finance,  Series  I. 
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consent  of  the  *'  owner  "   to  buy  land  that  is  wanted 
for  public  purposes.     Whenever  a  railway  is  mad 
the  state  exercises  this  power.     Our  existing  systen 
therefore,  recognises  that  the  absolute  ownership  . 
land  by  private  persons  has  no  justification.     Oth 
property  stands   on   a  different   footing.     The   Ian 
being  the  property  of  all,  that  is,  of  the  state,  is  leased 
in  portions  to  individuals  who  pay  a  rent  or  tax. 
Holding  land  thus  leased,  a  man  by  his  labour  gets 
wealth  from  it.     This  wealth,  less  the  rent  or  tax 
due  to  the  state,  is  his  property.     He  has  a  right  to 
it  because  it  is  the  product  of  his  labour. 

When,  however,  Karl  Marx  says  that  all  wealth 
is  the  product  of  labour,  he  says  what  is  true  in  a 
sense,  but  yet  very  misleading.  To  begin  with,  the 
value  of  a  thing  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  required  for  its  production,  but  sometimes 
depends  on  its  rarity.  A  diamond  is  an  example  of 
this.  Or  the  value  of  a  commodity  may  suddenly 
increase  because  the  demand  for  it  increases.  A 
man  who  has  made  bricks  may  find  that,  after  the 
making  they  rise  in  value  owing  to  the  desire  of 
many  persons  to  build  houses  or  other  buildings 
without  delay.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  however, 
the  dictum — all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour — 
remains  substantially  true.  But  it  is  most  misleading 
in  spite  of  its  truth.  Karl  Marx  himself  interpreted 
it  in  a  sense  which  only  a  prejudiced  mind  can  accept. 
In  the  first  place,  he  leaves  the  inventor  out  in  the 
cold,  and  without  inventions  men  would  be  little 
better  off  than  they  were  in  the  stone  age.  Then  there 
is  the  organiser  to  be  considered,  and  in  these  days 
of  big  businesses  he  is  a  person  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. But,  to  avoid  complications,  I  postpone  the 
consideration   of    the    claims    of    inventor,   and   of 
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organiser,  and  take  a  simple  case  to  show  the  help- 
lessness of  labour  without  capital.     Most  undertakings 
are  for  a  time  unproductive.     For  instance,  a  railway 
is  to  be  built.     For  months,  or  probably  years,  the 
workmen  who  are  engaged  upon  it  will  not  by  their 
labour  produce  anything  on  which  to  live — no  food, 
no  fuel,  no  clothes.     For  the  time  their  labour  goes 
for    nothing.     Meanwhile,    they    must    live    on    the 
stored  product  of  past  labour.     This  stored  product 
of  labour  that  is  put  by  to  aid  in  future  production 
is  called  capital.     It  may  take  the  form  of  tools, 
machinery,  food.     Even  a  man's  skill  is  the  result 
of    work,    at    the    time    economically  unproductive, 
expended  on  his  education,  and  thus  his  skill  is   his 
personal  capital.     Wealth,  therefore,  results  in  most 
cases  not  from  labour  only,  but  from  labour  assisted 
by  capital.     Since,  however,  capital  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour,  the  great  socialist  dictum,  taken  as  it  stands, 
is  true.     But  it  becomes  utterly  misleading,  because 
in  the  mouth  of  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx  it  means  that 
labour,  as  distinguished   from   capital,  produces    all 
wealth.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  there  no  capital, 
most  of  the  useful  things  that  now  enrich  life  could 
never  come  into  existence.     But,  of  course,  this  does 
not  settle  the  question  whether  there  should  be  private 
capitalists  or  whether  all  capital  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.     We  come,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  capital  ought  to  be  in  private  hands  ;  whether, 
in  fact,  a  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  put  by  part 
of  the  products  of  his  labour  to  aid  himself  in  future 
production :     and,    further    than    this,    whether    he 
should  be  permitted  to  lend  what  he  has  put  by  or 
stored  to  another  man,  and  charge  this  other  man 
interest  for  the  use  of  it ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  goods  for  his 
17 
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own     consumption    only.      Karl    Marx     takes    tli^ 
capitalist  in  his  full-blown  form  as  we  know  him  to-da\ 
and  would  much  Hke  to  get  rid  of  him.     The  advanta^^ 
of  writing  a  novel  is  that  you  live  for  a  time  in  a  worl' ' 
in  which  you  can  kill  off  all  the  disagreeable  peopl 
whenever  you  choose.     But    in  real  Hfe  the  law  < 
the  land  makes  such  a  course  difficult.     And  so  th 
capitalist,   though    pronounced  by   socialists    an    in- 
tolerable injustice,  still  survives. 

Any  one  who  thinks  of  committing  himself  to  any 
revolutionary  economic  theories  would  do  well  first 
to  observe  capital  in  its  embryonic  stage,  a  plan 
that  the  socialist  seems  to  shrink  from.  Take  a 
particular  instance.  Somewhere  in  the  New  Worlfl 
a  man  has  a  piece  of*land  allotted  him.  He  thrive^ 
and  thinks  of  building  himself  a  better  house  than 
the  shanty  he  has  so  far  lived  in.  His  crops  of  last 
year  enable  him  to  neglect  farm  work  to  a  great  extent 
in  favour  of  building.  In  fact,  he  uses  his  corn  as 
capital.     Here  we  have  capital  in  the  simplest  form. 

But  supposing  he  does  not  want  to  build  a  hous- 
but  to  have  the  means  of  sending  his  sons  to  scho- 
in  some  part  of  the  country  that  has  been  long- 
settled,  he  lends  his  surplus  supply  of  food  to  a  new- 
comer who  has  just  taken  up  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    This  new-comer  may  succeed  with  his  farming, 
or  may   not.     There   is   risk,   therefore,   in   lending. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  loan  may  never  be  repaid. 
The  interest  charged  is  the  lender's  reward  for  taking 
the  risk  and  for  standing  out  of  his  money  for  a  time. 
He  deserves  the  reward  of  abstinence.     This  word 
abstinence  has  excited  much  ridicule.     The  abstinence 
of  a  Rothschild  or  a  Rockefeller  is  so  purely  theoretical 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  he  attempted  the  immediate  [coi 
sumption  of  all  his  property,  would  be  so  terribly 
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overworked,  like  Mr.  Brewster  in  the  play,  that  in 
order  to  spare  himself,  he  is  obliged  to  lend  his  money. 
We  must,  therefore,  discard  the  word  abstinence,  and 
say  that  the  lender  postpones  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property,  bequeathes  it  to  his  son,  perhaps,  who  in  his 
turn  decides  on  postponement.  Risk,  moreover,  no 
less  than  such  postponement,  justifies  the  exaction  of 
interest.  So  long  as  men  are  liable  to  error,  their 
undertakings  will  often  fail,  and  if  no  money  that 
was  not  profitably  invested  paid  interest,  the  element 
of  risk  would  not  sink  out  of  sight  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in 
the  present  day — in  a  previous  chapter  I  showed  how 
this  comes  about.  Meanwhile,  when  we  take  a  simple 
case,  it  is  clear  that  lender  and  borrower  are  mutually 
benefited.  In  the  case  we  have  imagined,  the  lender 
is  able  to  send  his  son  to  school,  and  the  borrower 
is  able  to  develop  his  land.  If  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  getting  interest,  very  probably  the  goods 
lent  would  never  have  existed,  for  the  lender  would 
not  have  had  the  motive  for  work.  The  socialist 
condemnation  of  interest  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  hatred  of  usurers  so  prevalent  in  early  times. 
In  small  communities,  clans,  or  tribes,  or  villages,  all 
the  clansmen,  tribesmen,  or  co- villagers  are  actually 
or  in  theory  of  one  family.  If  one  happens  to  have 
something  which  another  wants,  a  harpoon,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  plough,  he  lends  it  to  him  free  of  interest. 

"  For  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?  " 

It  does  not  matter  that  the  benefit  is  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  obligation  on  the  other.  But,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  there  were  here 
and  there  neutral  bits  of  ground  between  the  land  of 
hostile  tribes  or  villages,  and  here  markets  were  held. 
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If  the  members  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  met  any- 
where else,  they  fought.  Here  they  haggled  and  got 
the  best  price  they  could  from  their  enemies.  If 
borrowing  under  the  circumstances  had  been  possible, 
the  lender  would  have  exacted  from  his  enemy,  the 
borrower,  the  highest  interest  obtainable.  The  idea 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
condemnation  of  interest  by  the  early  Christian 
Church.  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  money  -  lend*  is 
"  traffic  in  other  people's  misfortunes,  seeking  gain 
through  their  adversity :  under  pretence  of  com- 
passion they  dig  a  pit  for  the  oppressed."  *  The 
subject  of  usury  roused  Ruskin  to  eloquence  and 
fury.  When  asked  for  a  definition  of  usury,  he  replied 
that  there  was  no  need  for  one,  any  more  than  there 
was  for  a  definition  of  murder  at  the  court  of 
Richard  ill.  But  when  communities  become  large, 
it  is  natural  that  lenders  should  expect  interest. 
There  can  be  no  talk  of  a  common  ancestry,  and  the 
tie  between  the  members  becomes  less  close.  Men 
want  loans,  however,  no  less,  or  even  more,  than  before. 
In  early  Plantagenet  times  Englishmen  borrowed 
from  Jews,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  enemies,  till 
Edw«nrd  i.  banished  them  because  they  were  too 
extortionate.  But  when  they  were  gone,  men  still 
had  need  of  loans.  Members  of  guilds  who  wished 
to  manufacture  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  law  allowed, 
might  well  have  need  to  borrow  on  occasion.  If  they 
borrowed  from  a  comparative  stranger,  he  would  want 
interest  on  his  money.  Why  should  not  the  service 
be  mutual  ?  And  thus  payment  of  interest  and  th- 
system  of  working  with  borrowed  capital  would  aris- 
quite  naturally  and  inevitably.  As  long  as  privat' 
property  exists,  money-lending  will  continue,  and 
*  Quoted  by  Professor  Marshall  in  PrincipUs  of  Economics,  p.  668. 
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interest  will  be  charged  on  loans.  When  friend  lends 
to  friend,  or  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  it 
may,  of  course,  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  friendship 
and  not  of  business.  But  to  forbid  the  exaction 
of  interest  in  business  transactions  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  borrowing  and  lending  altogether.  It  is  to  forbid 
a  man,  who  has  means,  to  help  another,  who  has  not, 
in  the  way  that  he  best  can  help  him.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  the  ordinary  man  that  he  should  lend 
to  a  stranger  and  expect  only  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  at  some  future  date. 

So  far  all  is  plain  sailing.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  justifying  the  exaction  of  interest  on  money  lent. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  a  system  is 
based  on  a  sound  principle,  that  therefore  all  its 
developments  can  be  pronounced  good  and  beneficial 
to  the  common  weal.  At  present,  however,  I  wish 
to  speak  only  of  the  principle,  quite  apart  from  the 
developments,  whether  desirable  or  not,  to  which 
modern  trade  and  manufacture  have  given  rise. 

Regrating,  no  less  than  the  exaction  of  interest,  was 
in  ancient  days  looked  upon  as  a  thing  that  defiles. 
But  modem  industry  has  multiplied  regrators  till 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  in 
speaking  of  them  we  use  the  term  shopkeeper  or 
dealer,  to  which  no  stigma  attaches.  In  ancient 
times  villagers  and  even  townsmen  were  in  theory  a 
brotherhood,  and  when  in  time  the  idea  of  a  common 
descent  evaporated,  they  were  at  any  rate  friends 
banded  together  for  mutual  defence.  In  such  a  com- 
munity, therefore,  it  seemed  an  unnatural  thing  to 
buy  a  sheep  or  a  mattock,  and  then  proceed  to  sell  it 
unimproved  at  a  higher  price.  For  a  man's  livelihood 
in  those  days  was  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  or  some  other  productive  work.    A  professional 
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distributor  was  not  wanted  in  so  small  a  community. 
When  a  man  bartered  or  sold  goods,  therefore,  it  was 
not  in  order  to  make  a  living.  In  the  same  way,  in 
this  commercial  age,  if  a  man  were  to  buy  a  camera, 
say,  and  then  sell  it  to  a  friend  for  more  than  he  gave 
for  it,  he  would  be  considered  to  be  beyond  the  pale. 
Even  in  quite  early  times  a  class  whose  business  was 
distribution  began  to  arise.  Merchants  travelled  all 
over  the  country  and  sold  their  goods,  mainly  at 
fairs ;  and  often  foreigners  came  over  and  made  com- 
petition keener,  for  competition  is  not  a  mushroom 
that  sprang  up  yesterday.  About  the  year  1300  the 
Nottingham  fair  was  curtailed  to  four  days  in  the 
interest  of  the  local  traders.^  But  probably  these  local 
men  were  none  of  them  regrators,  none  of  them  mere 
distributors  like  the  travelling  dealers  or  merchants 
who  competed  with  them.  In  the  present  day  dis- 
tribution has  become  a  very  complicated  affair,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons.  Now, 
when  a  man  devotes  all  his  time  and  energy  to  a 
particular  business,  clearly  he  must  get  his  living 
out  of  that  business,  or  try  some  other,  or  starve.  And 
he  cannot  get  his  living  out  of  the  distributing  business 
without  selhng  at  a  profit.  We  all  wish  at  times 
that  a  clean  sweep  might  be  made  of  all  middlemen. 
And  yet  any  one  who  has  ever  hved  in  the  country 
far  from  shops  has  often  wished  that  a  few  of  these 
*'  parasites  on  modem  industry  "  would  settle  in  his 
neighbourhood.  If  buying  and  selling  again  un- 
altered for  a  profit  is  an  evil,  it  is  an  absolutely  inevit- 
able one. 

So  far  I  have  considered  only  the  relative  claims 
of  labour  and  capital.     But  there  is  another  claimant 

'  Cunningham.  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Early 
and  Middle  Ages),  p.  181. 
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— and  yet  another  remains  whom  I  shall  introduce 
later  on — who,  if  justice  were  done  him,  would  receive 
a  far  larger  share  than  he  does.  This  third  claimant 
is  the  inventor.  To  the  typical  socialist  he  is  simply 
a  worker  like  the  rest.  For  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
socialists  fail  to  distinguish  between  high-class  work 
and  work  which  can  be  measured  by  time  or  in  foot- 
pounds. Yet  it  is  the  inventors  that  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  fact  that  we  are  masters  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  no  longer  have  to  look  upon  wild  beasts 
as  our  rivals.  It  is  the  inventors  who,  aided  by  capital, 
have  brought  it  about  that  the  world  is  no  longer 
poor,  however  poor  many  individuals  may  be.  It 
is  the  men  of  eager  thought,  of  originality,  of  enter- 
prise who  have  brought  into  existence  the  huge 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  the  socialists  maintain 
should  be  divided  with  approximate  equality  among  all. 
The  inventor,  they  say,  should  be  rewarded  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  he  does  a  service  to  the  community.  He 
is  not  only  to  be  a  genius,  but  he  is  to  be  an  embodi- 
ment of  altruism,  so  that  if  he  increases  the  happiness 
of  others  it  will  be  reward  enough  for  him.  Indeed, 
what  reward  would  the  state,  as  the  socialist  imagines 
it,  confer  upon  him  ?  It  cannot  give  him  a  position 
much  above  that  of  the  rank  and  file  without  being 
false  to  its  own  principles. 

Aided  by  a  machine  a  man  is  able  to  do  many  times 
— say  sixty  times — as  much  work  as  a  man  could  do 
in  ancient  days  with  nothing  but  a  tool  to  help  him. 
Therefore,  say  the  socialists,  or  many  of  them,  he 
ought  to  be  sixty  times  as  well  off  as  men  were  before 
the  invention  of  such  machines.  But,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  are  many  deductions 
to  be  made  from  these  sixty  times.  The  machine  has 
to  be  made,  and  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  indirect 
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producers,  such  as  doctors,  schoolmasters,  clergymen, 
policemen,  who  are  indispensable  to  working  men  as 
they  are  to  others.  To  all  of  these  the  machine  has 
to  pay  toll.  Still,  when  we  have  made  this  deduction, 
there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  production,  and  the 
question  is  to  whom  it  should  be  assigned.  A  large 
proportion  of  it  ought  to  go  to  the  inventor.  That 
goes  without  saying.  It  is  not  the  workman  who 
deserves  the  credit  for  all  the  increased  output,  but 
the  machine.  The  machine  represents  brain,  and  the 
brain  is  that  of  the  inventor.  The  general  principle 
is  clear  enough,  but  great  complications  come  in.  To 
begin  with,  the  inventor  if  not  backed  by  capital  would 
be  helpless.  When  he  gets  a  brilliant  idea,  if  he  has 
not  sufficient  capital  at  command  to  put  it  into  a 
concrete  shape  himself,  he  must  apply  to  some  capitalist. 
The  latter,  if  he  decides  to  launch  the  invention,  has 
probably  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  on  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  of  no  use.  Perhaps  just  the  finishing 
touch  has  not  been  put  to  the  design.  Or  something 
just  a  little  better  may  be  invented  before  long,  and 
so  the  design  he  has  adopted  may  be  rendered  useless. 
How  to  divide,  therefore,  the  resultant  gain  between 
inventor  and  capitahst,  is  a  problem  even  when  we  take 
a  particular  case. 

New  difficulties  keep  cropping  up  as  we  try  to  find 
a  canon  by  which  to  judge.  It  often  happens  that 
a  particular  invention  is  "  in  the  air."  A  is  first  in  the 
field  ;  but  if  the  particular  idea  had  not  taken  shape  in 
his  mind,  B  would  have  solved  the  problem  before 
long.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  therefore,  that  A  has  a 
right  to  keep  others  from  the  field  in  perpetuity.  It  is 
impossible  by  any  system  to  arrive  at  absolute  equity, 
or  even  an  approximation  to  it.  Legislation  should 
aim    at    encouraging    invention,   but    should    avoid 
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hampering  industry  by  letting  monopolies  extend 
beyond  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  This  is  but 
a  vague  general  principle  ;  but  since  it  is  impossible  to 
formulate  anything  definite,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
another  matter  —  the  unowned  invention.  Since 
patents  run  only  for  fourteen  years,  though  on  petition 
their  duration  may  be  extended,  most  great  inventions 
are  now  common  property.  Any  one  who  chooses  may 
turn  them  to  account.  It  might  be  thought,  there- 
fore, that  questions  of  right  arising  out  of  the  invention 
were  all  long  buried,  like  the  inventor  himself.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  so.  The  socialist  regards  the 
working  man  as  heir  to  all  the  wealth  that  the  inventor 
has  left  behind  him.  The  capitalist  holds  that  to  him 
should  fall  at  any  rate  the  lion's  share.  And  certainly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  his  side.  Capital  at  its 
best  represents  enterprise  in  business  affairs,  and  with- 
out enterprise  invention  would  be  useless.  Capital 
continues  to  make  it  possible  to  put  invention  into 
a  practical  shape.  If  the  comparatively  few  men  of 
real  enterprise  were  eliminated,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions would  not  long  remain  alive  to  enrich  the  world. 
Machines  that  once  multiphed  the  power  of  labour 
would  rot  and  rust  and  become  mere  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  for  it 
has  often  happened  that  arts  have  been  lost  and  that 
civilisations  have  decayed.  The  men  of  enterprise  of 
to-day — and  they  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population — are  carrying  civilisation  farther  forward. 
But  were  these  few  all  swept  away  by  some  sudden 
pestilence,  we  should  not  only  find  our  progress 
arrested,  but  we  should  retrograde.  Energy  and 
enterprise  are  required  even  to  maintain  what  we  have 
already  gained.  Ought,  then,  the  capitalist  class, 
with  which  nearly  all  the  men  who  help  the  world 
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forward  are  connected,  to  enjoy  all  the  increase  in 
wealth  due  to  inventions,  whether  recent  or  many  years 
old,  or  ought  the  labour  class  to  receive  a  large  share  ? 
In  this  matter  we  must  take  a  broad  view.    We  can- 
not keep  classes  separate  as  if  they  were  castes.    Tho 
more  cultured  classes  are  continually  being  recruited 
from  the  less  cultured,  and  men  of  light  and  leadint^ 
sometimes  spring  from  the  labour  class.     Moreover 
the  labour  class  contribute  to  progress  by  the  sacrificc> 
they  make.     The  mass  of  them,  crowded  together  as 
they  are  in  big  towns,  live,  on  the  whole,  under  less 
healthy  conditions  than  their  ancestors  before  the  days 
of  the  great  mechanical  inventions,  and,  unless  popula 
tion  were  thus  massed  together,  manufacture  in  th« 
modem  style  would  be  out  of  the  question.     Besidt^ 
this,  they  have  long  hours  of  dull  mechanical  work 
The  sacrifices  they  thus  make,  though  they  arc  mad( 
involuntarily,  certainly  deserve  compensation.    Equity 
demands,  then,  that  the  capitalist, the  inventor,  and  the 
labourer  should  all  have  their  share  in  the  increased 
wealth  due  to  mechanical  inventions.     And  even  if 
equity  assigned  to  the  labourer  no  share  at  all,  yet  n<> 
humane  manufacturer  would  wish  his  wealth  to  b< 
built  upon  the  hard,  grinding  poverty  of  his  employ^. 
But  the  capitalist,  the  labourer,  the  inventor,  an 
not  the  only  claimants.     To  say  nothing  of  the  many 
indirect  producers,  without  whom  civilisation  would 
be  at  a  standstill,  there  is  yet  a  fourth  person  whose 
claims  have  to  be  considered,  a  person  of  hardly  less 
importance  than  the  inventor,  namely,  the  organiser. 
In  former  times  the  capitalist  himself  organised  hi 
own  business,  but  in  these  days  of  joint-st(x:k  com 
panics  the  organiser  is  the  manager  put  in  by  th< 
company.      A  first-rate  manager  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold,  and  it  is  true  economy  to  pay  him  highly. 
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Some  educated  socialists  are  coming  to  recognise 
that  high-class  work  must  be  highly  paid.  But  do 
they  impress  this  on  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers  ? 
Or  do  they  still  talk  on  public  platforms  in  the  old 
Marxian  style  about  labour — which  must  mean  to 
their  hearers  labour  in  the  narrow  sense — being  the 
producer  of  all  commodities  ?  But  perhaps,  instead 
of  condemning  them  for  insincerity,  we  should  welcome 
even  a  momentary  and  half-unwilling  admission  that 
there  are  different  classes  of  labour  deserving  widely 
different  rates  of  remuneration.  It  is  the  constant 
habit  of  socialist  writers  and  speakers  to  glorify  the 
lower  labour,  and  keep  the  higher  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  sight.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  live  for  a 
day  in  any  civilised  country  without  feeling  how  large 
a  part  the  higher  labour  plays.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  at  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Forth  Bridge, 
or  an  Atlantic  liner,  or  even  a  railway  engine  or  a 
motor-car,  without  feeling  that  the  labour  which  is  not 
merely  toil  of  muscle  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  their  production.  Or  how  is  it  possible  to  walk 
through  a  large  factory  and  see  hundreds  of  men, 
each  at  his  allotted  piece  of  work,  and  yet  fail  to  see 
that  an  organising  mind  is  implied  by  the  wonder- 
ful organisation  ?  Or  if  the  necessity  of  super- 
intendence and  '*  wages  of  superintendence  "  is  not 
denied,  how  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  such  work 
is  easy,  and  that  you  can  pick  up  an  organiser 
any  day  and  any  where,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  remunerate  him  much  more  highly  than  the 
ordinary  man  ?  Still  more  is  it  impossible  to  walk 
through  the  city  of  London  in  the  morning  when  the 
crowds  are  pouring  in,  and  see  the  bustling  thousands, 
each  individual  intent  on  his  own  work,  knowing  where 
he  is  wanted  and  what  he  is  expected  to  do — it  is 
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impossible  to  see  this  and  imagine  that  the  state  is 
capable  of  organising  the  city  and  all  its  business  ;  and 
yet  the  socialist  expects  of  it  a  great  deal  more,  exf>ects 
it  to  organise  all  the  business  of  all  Great  Britain. 

One  can  understand  an  uneducated  or  half-educated 
man  cherishing  these  fallacies,  minimising  the  import- 
ance of  the  higher  labour,  and  thinking  nothing  too 
difficult  for  the  state.     If  he  only  had  more  education 
he  argues,  he  might  himself  manage  a  factory  or  a  rail 
way  or  any  big  concern,  or  even  enrich  the  world  by  som- 
great  invention.     But  an  educated  man  ought  to  know 
that  there  are  few  men,  however  great  the  advantages 
they  have  had,  capable  of  doing  the  really  great  things. 

Education  deepens  the  inequalities  between  man  and 
man  instead  of  levelling  them.  It  opens  to  the  man 
of  ability  wide  fields  of  thought  and  knowledge,  into 
which  the  man  of  small  brain  power  cannot  jxjssibly 
effect  an  entrance.  Herbert  Spencer,  indeed,  is  at 
great  pains  to  prove  that  a  man  is  the  product  of  his 
environment,  and  this  is  very  largely  true.  Socialists 
have  made  use  of  his  admission,  and  misapplied  what 
he  says.  It  is  quite  true  that  whatever  great  work 
any  great  man  has  done,  he  would  have  been  powerles 
to  do  had  his  environment  been  altogether  unfavour- 
able. In  this  sense  he  is  the  product  of  the  period  in 
which  he  is  bom,  of  the  people  among  whom  he  live 
and  whose  traditions  and  ways  of  thought  he  imbibes. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  without  the  man's  inborn 
greatness  of  mind  or  character  the  environment  would 
have  been  powerless.  A  little  education  enabled 
Shakespeare  to  write  Shakespeare,  whereas,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  no  amount  of  education  would  have 
made  George  iii.  a  genius.  The  environment  can 
only  actualise  what  is  already  there  potentially. 
It  can  develop  and  modify,  but  it  cannot  create. 
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I  will  now  sum  up  the  conclusion  I  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  questions  we  have  been 
discussing.  The  answer  we  give  to  those  questions 
goes  far  to  deciding  whether  we  are  to  be  socialists 
or  individualists. 

First,  land  is  the  property  of  all,  i.e.  of  the  state. 
Whether  the  state  should  itself  manage  the  land  is 
another   question   altogether :  it   is   not   so   easy   to 
manage   landed   property.     But   beyond   all   dispute 
the  state  has  the  right,  of  course  indemnifying  the 
private  **  owners  "  fully,  to  resume  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  whole.     All  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour, 
though  the  value  of  a  particular  commodity  may  not 
be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labour  expended 
on  it.    But  when  we  speak  of  labour  producing  wealth, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  practically  all  under- 
takings  a  large  proportion    of   the   labour    is    past 
labour,   stored   in   the   form  of  capital.     It   is  right 
that  there  should  be  absolute  ownership  by  families 
or  individuals  of  property  other  than  land.     A  man 
occupying  land  with  the  consent  of  the  state,  and 
paying  a  rent  or  tax  for  it,  produces    commodities 
by  means  of  his  labour.     To  deprive  him  of  these 
commodities  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  his 
toil.     The  labour  is  his  own,  and  the  fruit  of  it  should 
be  his.     All  these  arguments  apply  equally  to  what  a 
man  earns  as  a  distributor  of  commodities.     Now,  if 
a  man  may  have  property  of  his  own,  it  follows  that  he 
may  make  it   over   to  another  man  for   a  time,  on 
condition  that  not  only  is  the  loan  to  be  repaid,  but 
interest  in  addition.     There  is  nothing  unfair  in  this. 
The   borrower   gains,    the    interest    compensates    the 
lender  for  his  risk  and  for  postponing  the  enjoyment 
(consumption)  of  his  property,  and  so  the  benefit  is 
mutual. 
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Capital  does  not  deserve  the  undiscriminating 
abuse  which  socialists  have  rained  upon  it.  As  long 
as  it  stimulates  men  to  exertion  it  is  a  good  thing. 
When  the  result  of  saving  or  borrowing  is  that  labour 
is  more  effective,  then  capital  appears  as  the  friend 
of  the  man  of  energy.  It  is  capital  which  builds 
cities,  drains  marshes,  fertilises  the  desert,  make 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  far  more  rapid  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  or  even  saves  it  from  absolute 
stagnation,  or,  worse  still,  retrogression.  All  this  it 
does  when  it  brings  out  the  man  who  has  stuff  in  him 
by  giving  him  the  motive  for  work  and  the  means 
to  work.  But  the  capitalist  system  may  become 
unhealthy,  hamper  men's  freedom,  and  keep  weahh 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  no  good  use  of  ii, 
and  who  could  never  have  earned  it.  In  this  form 
capitalism  is  at  enmity  with  individualism,  and,  of 
course,  with  Darwinism. 

But  capitalism  even  at   its  worst  can  never  hav. 
the  crushing,  deadening  influence  that  socialism  musi 
inevitably  have.     Socialism  would  not  only  introduce 
unjust   and   impossible   economics  ;    in   spite   of  thr 
obvious  inequality  of  men,  it  would  put  the  high( 
on  a  par  with  the  lower.     Such  a  system  can  nev( 
be  a  working  one,  since  it  would  destroy  the  maii 
motives  for  enterprise  and  put  an  end  to  the  struggle 
for   existence,    the    action    of    which    maintains    th' 
health  and  vigour  of  human  communitie^s. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE 

ANCIENT  ROME — SIEGE  OF  JERUSALEM — THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM — 
OUR  AMERICAN  COLONIES — THE  EUROPE  OF  TO-DAY — THE 
STATE  UNDER  SOCIALISM — WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  DO  AND 
WHAT  IT  CANNOT 

UNDER  the  proposed  socialist  regime  the  State 
is  to  be  everything — the  universal  employer, 
the  universal  educator,  the  universal  regulator,  and, 
as  any  one  who  has  not  caught  the  fever  of  social- 
ism must  feel,  the  universal  muddler,  meddler,  and 
tormentor.  It  is  to  be  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent, 
in  fact.  But  how  is  this  omnipotence  to  come  into 
being  ?  How  is  it  to  be  brought  about  that  men 
will  submit  to  such  a  rule  ?  And  what  is  to  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  the  state  ? 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  state,  the  source 
of  its  power,  under  what  conditions  it  grows  strong, 
under  what  conditions  it  grows  weak,  we  must  study 
its  historical  development  and  see  what  conditions 
have  produced  such  cohesion  and  such  centralisation. 
Socialists  go  on  a  very  different  principle.  Though 
their  cardinal  doctrine  is  that  the  state  is  to  be 
omnipotent,  yet  they  do  not  inquire  whence  it  obtains 
the  great  power  it  even  now  has.  But  history  could 
tell  them  if  they  wanted  to  know,  and  they  might 

feel  sure  that  whatever  power  the  state  may  have 
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in  the  future  will  be  traceable  to  the  same  cause  as 
that  which  it  already  possesses.    The  study  of  it^ 
history  is,  therefore,  strongly  to  be  recommended  t( 
all  who  theorise  about  the  state  and  its  possibilities 
But  the  socialist  of  to-day  is  apt  to  credit  himscl; 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  future,   only  equalled  b\ 
his  ignorance  of  the  past.    The  more  ignorant  he  i^ 
of  history,  the  more  clearly  do  the  unborn  centuric 
unfold     themselves     before     his    mind's    eye.      H* 
sketches  the  repubhcs  of  the  future  and  fills  in  the 
details  with  amazing  ease.     The  future  spreads  likr 
a  map  before  him,  while  the  past  is  hidden  in  th^ 
pitchy  darkness  of  his  ignorance.     And  yet  in   the 
history  of  the  past — and  in  history  as  we  see  it  in 
the  making — is  to  be  found  the  only  key  wherewith 
to  unlock  the  future.     The  question  now  before  us 
is  this — Whence  does  the    state  derive  its  power  ? 
Why  do  men,  grumbling  but  not  rebelling,  submit 
to  the  grievous  burdens  which  it  imposes  ?     Why  arc 
great   aggregations   of   human    beings,   even   thougli 
they  are  not  homogeneous  in  race,  and  even  though 
they  are  formed  into  inner  groups  that  aspire  to  b'^ 
nations,  yet  content  to  live  under  one  government 
often  quarrelling,  perhaps,  yet  shrinking  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  state  ? 

I  have  shown  that  little  village  communities  derived 
all  their  strength  and  cohesion  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  always  contending  against  some  assault  from 
without,  against  other  villages  or  against  bands  of 
robbers  or  extortionate  tax-collectors  armed  with 
the  knout.  Now  that  in  India  under  British  rule 
they  find  themselves  in  smooth  water,  with  no  serious 
dangers,  the  life  goes  out  of  the  little  communities 
And  naturally,  since  every  man  is  an  individual! 
till  necessity  drives  him  to  sacrifice  his  hberty.     Only 
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to  avoid  very  great  evils  will  a  man  submit  to  live 
emmeshed  in  the  entanglements  of  a  system,  having 
to  do  as  others  do,  instead  of  having  a  free  field  for 
his  energies.  The  man  of  enterprise  will  live  thus 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  only  if  he  can  see  no 
chance  of  leading  a  freer  life.  But  when  fighting  has 
to  be  done,  when  the  community  is  attacked  from 
without,  then  individualism  is  out  of  the  question. 
Discipline  is  required,  and  authority  is  readily  sub- 
mitted to.  Friction  grows  less  for  the  time.  In  the 
presence  of  danger  the  sharp  irritating  angles  of  men's 
characters  seem  less  prominent,  and  in  the  heat  and 
stress  of  conflict  the  minor  irritations  of  life  are 
unnoticed,  since  everything  is  overshadowed  by  the 
imminent  peril.  Flea  bites  do  not  irritate  when 
there  is  a  wounded  tiger  a  few  paces  off.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  positive  delight  in  being  in  absolute  sympathy 
with  others,  in  sharing  a  great  danger  and  a  great 
triumph.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
pleasures  of  association  with  others  make  themselves 
felt.  But  when  the  conflict  is  over  comes  the  longing 
to  develop  the  individual  life,  to  choose  congenial 
friends  who  help  it  to  expand  and  develop,  instead 
of  being  enrolled  in  some  association  or  community 
where  the  mutually  uncongenial  suffer  from  each 
others'  angularities,  and  where  on  individuahsm  and 
enterprise,  should  it  ever  attempt  to  lift  its  head, 
lies  the  oppressive  weight  of  a  system,  the  weight  of 
ancient  custom,  tyrannical  and  life-destroying.  The 
most  spirited  would  Hke  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  have 
done  with  the  village  and  its  trammels.  But  the 
same  dangers  may  arise  again,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  safety  they  are  obliged  to  submit.  Integra- 
tion proves  stronger  than  disintegration,  and  the 
village  community  lives  on. 
18 
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It  is  with  the  state  as  it  is  with  the  village  com- 
munity.    It  derives  its  strength   from  antagonism 
There  are  enemies  who  seek  its  destruction,  anl   in 
self-defence  the  citizens  must  sink  their  differon    - 
or  the  strife  of  factions  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  all 
Faction  ran  high  in  ancient  Rome.     The  hatred  c; 
plebeian  for  patrician,  of  patrician  for  plebeian,  wa 
so  strong  that  they  would  have  given  anything  t 
be  free  of  one  another.     The  plebeians  several  timi 
threatened  secession.     But  the  patricians  could  n< 
do  without  these  hated  outlanders,  who  had  settled 
in    Rome    uninvited    and    unwelcome.     There    were 
hostile  states  all  around,  and  unless  she  could  someho\ 
settle  her  internal  strife,  Rome  must  pass  beneath 
the    yoke.     And   so    a    makeshift  arrangement   was 
arrived   at.     The    plebeians    were    allowed    to    ha\ 
magistrates   of   their  own   who   could   defend   thei 
from    the    patrician    magistrates,   and,    before    Ion; 
they  had  a  legislative  assembly  of  their  own.     Th 
patricians  made  laws  and  the  plebeians  made  lawb. 
There  were  two  states,  an  itnpcrium  in  imperio.    The 
tendency  to  disruption  was  strong,  but  the  need  for 
combination    against    the   enemy   outside   the   walls 
was  stronger.     And  so  the  two  parties  agreed  to  li\ 
as  enemies,   their  hostility  admirably  expressed  b 
the    most    unworkable    of    constitutions.     But    tli 
continual  imminence  of  danger  from  without  mad 
the  unworkable  somehow  work.     Peace  within   wa 
preserved  in  spite  of  mutual  hatred.     When  necessit 
compelled,  faction  was  forgotten   for  the  time,  an 
they  presented  a  imited  front  to  the  foe. 

When  Jerusalem  was  being  besieged  by  Titus,  part 
feeling  was  at  white  heat.     There  was,  at  least  during 
the  early  part  of  the  siege,  fierce  fighting  between  the 
factions  when  they  were  not  making  a  sortie  or  when 
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the  Romans  were  not  actually  assaulting.  "  This 
internal  sedition,"  says  Josephus/  "  did  not  cease 
when  the  Romans  were  encamped  near  their  very 
walls.  But  although  they  had  grown  wiser  by  the 
first  onset  the  Romans  made  upon  them,  this  lasted 
but  a  while,  for  they  returned  to  their  former  madness, 
and  separated  one  from  another  and  fought  it  out." 
But  party  feuds  when  the  enemy  were  at  the  breaches 
meant  ruin.  In  combination  alone  lay  the  possibility 
of  safety.  And  so  at  last  even  in  the  hearts  of  these 
frenzied  haters  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  began 
to  stir  and  conquer  the  tendency  to  disintegration. 

Under  the  feudal  system  these  two  opposing  tend- 
encies, the  centripetal  and  centrifugal,  were  constantly 
at  work.  Attack  from  without  worked  for  integra- 
tion, made  strong  the  central  authority,  made  strong 
the  State  personified  in  the  king.  When  there  was  no 
common  danger  impending,  then  disintegration  began, 
and  the  great  vassals  set  up  as  independent  princes 
had  their  own  system  of  justice  (or  injustice),  and 
coined  their  own  money  in  regal  style.  William  of 
Normandy  was  one  of  these  vassals  :  he  had  made 
himself  practically  independent  of  the  French  king. 
His  barons  submitted  to  his  authority,  else  they  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  some  other  princehng  or 
of  the  king.  William  was  a  stark  man,  a  marvellous 
disciplinarian,  but,  after  all,  the  best  disciplinarian 
can  only  turn  to  the  best  advantage  all  that  circum- 
stances make  possible.  The  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  a  loosely 
cemented  larger  body,  the  French  kingdom.  The 
small  body  that  flew  off  was  so  closely  integrated  that 
it  had  a  strength  beyond  its  numbers,  and  so  it  con- 
quered England,  and  integration  on  a  larger  scale  re- 

1  Whiston's  Josephus,  bk.  v.  ch.  vi. 
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suited.  France  remained  a  loosely  welded  feudal 
monarchy  till  attack  from  without  made  the  French 
people  a  nation  :  Cressy  and  Poitiers  began  the  pro- 
cess. After  an  interval,  dynastic  trouble  and  civil 
war  left  her  weak  and  vulnerable.  Henry  v.  took 
advantage  of  this,  and,  being  a  man  of  genius,  a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  statesman,  he  went  near  to  con- 
quering France.  England  seemed  to  hold  Ft-ance  in 
her  grip,  but  the  long-continued  presence  of  a  foreign 
foe  created  a  national  spirit  in  the  conquered  such  as 
there  had  never  been  before.  Such  a  spirit  once  roused, 
the  ejection  of  the  English  invaders  was  inevitable. 
Burgundy's  change  of  sides  no  doubt  hastened  the 
catastrophe.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  caused  it 
In  early  days  our  American  colonies  had  but  littl< 
tendency  to  amalgamate.  It  is  true  that  the  news  of 
civil  war  in  England  and  the  fear  of  trouble  with  the 
Indians  caused  four  colonies — Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  Newhaven — to  form  a  confederation, 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  But 
with  this  exception  each  preferred  to  be  separate  and 
independent  of  its  neighbours.  They  had  much  to 
keep  them  apart.  The  New  England  colonists  wei< 
Puritans  who  had  emigrated  to  escape  persecution 
The  settlers  in  Virginia  sprang  principally  from  "  th( 
upper  middle  class,  the  smaller  landed  gentry  with  a 
leaven  of  the  well-to-do  trading  classes."  *  The  hw 
of  primogeniture  deprived  younger  sons  of  good  family 
of  aU  hope  of  having  estates  of  their  own  in  the  Old 
Country,  so  they  tried  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World 
They  were  mainly  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Quaker  element  predominated. 
In  New  England,  Acts  were  passed  excluding  and 
punishing  Quakers  as  heretics  ;  in  Massachusetts  the 
*  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  vli.  p.  8. 
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law  was  put  in  practice,  and  they  were  very  severely 
dealt  with.  In  cases  of  extreme  obstinacy  an  Act 
imposed  the  death  penalty,  and  four  Quakers  were 
actually  hanged.^  In  the  Northern  colonies  there 
were  no  slaves  ;  in  the  South,  slaves  were  numerous, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  unskilled  labourers  were 
negroes.  In  some  colonies  the  mother-country  was 
regarded  with  affection  ;  in  others,  the  settlers  had 
too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  perse;cutions  that  drove 
them  to  new  lands.  Everything  tended  to  keep  the 
young  communities  apart.  It  was  important,  of 
course,  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  the  Indians 
were  for  a  time  formidable,  so  that  each  colonist  felt 
the  need  of  some  amount  of  government.  He  could 
not  stand  alone.  But  the  different  colonies  did  not 
feel  any  need  of  federation. 

So  things  went  on  till  a  great  danger  threatened. 
The  French — who  had  strong  settlements  in  Canada, 
settlements  also  far  southward,  at  New  Orleans — formed 
the  plan  of  making  a  chain  of  forts  connecting  their 
northern  and  southern  colonies,  and  eventually  driving 
the  English  settlers  from  the  coast  into  the  Atlantic : 
a  very  bold  and  far-reaching  plan.  Our  colonists, 
slow  at  first  to  realise  their  danger,  put  forth  no  great 
effort,  and  the  imperial  troops  who  were  sent  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  to  their  aid  were  entrusted  to 
commanders  of  small  capacity.  But  eventually  the 
colonists  roused  themselves.  General  Wolfe  appeared 
on  the  scene,  Quebec  was  taken,  and  French  power  in 
North  America  was  no  more.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  result  of  the  war.  Our  colonies  had  been  associ- 
ated in  a  great  struggle,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  now 
united  them.  Still,  very  little  might  have  come  of  this. 
Each  might  once  more  have  gone  on  its  own  way, 
^  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol,  vii.  p.  25, 
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minding  its  own  affairs,  had  not  a  new  enemy,  no  other 
than  the  mother-country,  appeared  on  the  scene.  In 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  Pitt  had  bor- 
rowed money  in  amounts  undreamed  of  before.  Wlun 
the  war  was  over,  the  colonies,  whose  immediate  gain 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  England  herself,  began 
speedily  to  recover.  The  mother-country  found  her- 
self loaded  with  a  heavy  burden  which  she  called  upon 
the  colonies  to  share  with  her.  They,  however,  now 
that  the  French  peril  was  no  more,  would  brook  no 
interference  from  the  mother-country,  especially  a^ 
the  demand  for  the  contribution  was  put  ungraciously. 
and  in  a  way  that  conflicted  with  a  cardinal  principle 
of  our  constitution.  The  War  of  Independence  b( 
and  was  fought  out.  As  the  result  of  it  the  col 
were  not  only  united  by  a  bond  of  sympathy,  but  tliey 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  union  of  states  with  a 
written  constitution.  They  had  twice  had  to  combine 
against  a  common  foe,  and  the  union  resulted  from  that 
In  1812,  to  keep  alive  the  strong  national  feeling  that 
had  been  engendered,  there  was  again  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  mother-country.  Uow- 
ever,  in  1861  a  tendency  to  disruption  showed  itself. 
The  Southern,  slave-keeping  states  wished  to  leave  the 
Union  and  keep  their  slaves,  in  defiance  of  the  Northern 
states,  who  were  determined  to  abolish  slavery.  But 
the  integrating  tendency,  engendered  by  past  struggles, 
was  still  strong  enough  to  prevent  disintegration,  and 
by  its  triumph  made  the  union  still  stronger. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Europe  of  the  present  day. 
We  have  got  so  used  to  thinking  of  the  peoples  who 
make  up  the  European  family  as  imbued  with  a  strong 
spirit  of  nationality,  that  we  are  apt  to  forgot  that 
there  was  a  time  when  things  were  very  different, 
when  kings  or  emperors  maintained  armies  of  pro- 
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fessional  soldiers,  who  fought  mainly  because  it 
was  their  business,  and  when  love  of  country,  though 
it  of  course  existed,  was  but  a  smouldering  fire.  It 
is  this  that  made  Napoleon's  conquests  possible.  He 
defeated  armies,  not  nations.  As  soon  as  patriotism 
awoke  in  Spain,  he  found  that  the  defeat  of  armies 
in  the  field  did  not  always  bring  wars  to  an  end. 
With  England  he  was  never  able  to  make  short  work, 
since  with  us  liberty  was  not  extinct.  The  French 
tricolor  created  nations.  It  brought  blessings  with 
it,  though  hardly  in  the  direct  way  it  was  intended 
to  do.  It  came  as  a  liberator,  but  it  proved  oppressive 
and  tyrannical.  Princes  appealed  to  their  peasants 
to  fight  against  the  invaders,  and  mere  masses  of 
population  became  nations.  And  now,  though  wars 
are  rare,  there  are  rivalries  between  the  great  nations 
which  show  no  signs  of  dying  out.  There  is  un- 
ceasing preparation  for  war,  though  not  war  itself, 
and  thus  national  feeling  is  kept  aUve  and  disintegra- 
tion is  prevented.  Were  it  not  for  danger  from 
without,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  sooner  or  later 
become  divided  into  four  or  more  loosely  federated 
fragments.^ 

It  is  plain  that  as  with  small  communities  so  with 
powerful  states,  cohesion  arises  from  antagonism. 
As  the  village  community  dwindles  and  pines  when 
it  has  no  enemies  threatening  it,  so  the  great  political 
amalgamations  of  to-day  are  welded  together  by 
their  mutual  antagonism.  It  is  only  fear  of  rival 
nations  that  makes  men  submit  to  conscription  or 

1  A  long  period  of  isolation  did  not,  it  is  true,  bring  about  the 
disruption  of  the  Mikado's  kingdom,  but  Japanese  patriotism  was 
roused  only  by  danger  from  without.  See  Captain  Brinkley's 
Japan  and  China,  vol.  iii.,  especially  p.  170. 
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pay  heavy  taxes  to  support  a  Navy.  If  Russia,  France, 
and  other  possible  enemies  did  not  exist,  conscription 
would  soon  be  at  an  end  in  Germany,  separatist 
tendencies  would  soon  develop  in  the  various  states  ; 
and  if  complete  disruption  were  averted,  yet  there 
would  be  but  a  loose  federation  in  place  of  the  present 
empire. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  out  this  point 
clearly,  because  the  state  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  socialist  edifice.  On  the  omnipotence  of  the 
state  everything  depends.  And  yet  socialists  are,  as 
a  rule,  opposed  to  all  wars  between  nations.  The 
French  revolutionists  said  :  "  All  governments  are  our 
foes,  all  people  are  our  friends."  The  modern 
socialistic  version  of  this  would  be :  "  All  capitalists 
are  our  foes,  all  workers  are  our  friends."  A  socialist's 
whole  combativeness — and  he  has  often  an  almost 
unlimited  stock  of  it — is  used  up  in  his  opposition  to 
capitalism.  Hence  it  is  that  the  working  classes  in 
all  nations  are  drawing  towards  one  another,  and 
the  feeling  is  arising  that  a  millennium  of  universal 
peace  might  begin  if  only  capital  could  be  knocked 
of!  its  pedestal  and  the  reign  of  socialism  inaugurated. 
All  this  depends  on  two  unfounded  assumptions. 
First,  it  is  assumed  that  wars  are  due  to  capitalism  : 
"  Only  kill  capitahsm  and  wars  will  cease,"  Secondly, 
it  is  assumed  that  under  a  reign  of  universal  peace, 
when  there  were  no  war-drums  to  throb,  and  when 
guns  and  torpedoes  existed  only  in  museums  to  show 
the  strange  habits  of  men  of  bygone  days,  the  state 
would  still  be  a  body  exercising  despotic  authority. 

It  is  true  that  wars  sometimes  have  a  taint  of 
capitalism  in  the  present  day.  But  capitalism  on  a 
large  scale  is  a  very  modem  growth,  and  there  have 
been  wars  in  all  ages.     We  must,  therefore,  look  much 
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deeper  for  their  origin,  and  we  shall  find  it  in  human 
nature.  Disputes  will  arise,  and  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  fundamentally  unchanged,  men  will 
stand  up  for  what  they  imagine  to  be  their  rights ; 
they  will  form  associations  for  mutual  defence  or  for 
aggression.  These  associations,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  will  make  war  upon  one  another 
as  the  nations  make  war  now.  But  let  us  imagine 
a  reign  of  universal  peace.  Let  us  make  the  voyage 
which  the  socialist  undertakes  so  airily,  and  in  fancy 
travel  from  this  hard  world  of  insuperable  facts  to 
Utopia.  And  let  us  imagine  that  by  some  miracle 
the  state,  as  the  socialist  would  have  it  to  be,  has 
got  itself  established.  It  is  the  benevolent,  universal 
employer,  the  universal  educator.  It  publishes  the 
newspapers  and  inspires  the  leading  articles.  Yet 
disagreements  will  arise  even  under  the  rule  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  governments.  A  tendency  to 
disintegration  will  arise,  as  in  Robert  Owen's  com- 
munity, and  any  body  of  persons  who  wish  to  secede, 
to  get  some  land,  set  up  a  new  state,  and  manage 
things  their  own  way,  will  be  able  to  point  out  that 
no  one  else  will  be  interfered  with.  There  will  be  no 
harm,  they  will  argue,  in  the  State  breaking  up  as 
universal  peace  has  been  established,  and  that  no 
cloud  is  visible  or  is  likely  to  be  visible  on  the  political 
horizon  ;  and  so  they  will  secede.  But  new  disagree- 
ments will  soon  arise,  and  new  secessions  will  take 
place.  There  will  be  proof  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  a  large  state.  But  in  reality  long  before  this  point 
has  been  reached  wars  will  have  arisen  among  the 
little  communities.  And  so  we  have  already  got 
out  of  Utopia  into  the  old  world  of  loves  and  hates, 
of  alliances,  of  quarrels,  of  fighting. 
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state,  that  the  socialist  dreams  of,  cannot  exist 
when  universal  peace  has  been  established.  Tin 
community  can  only  hold  together  when  there  i 
antagonism.  The  dream  of  the  sociaHst,  in  fact, 
involves  militarism,  much  as  he  dislikes  it.  Th»' 
State  will  break  np  whon  wars  and  rumours  of  war 
are  no  more. 

Suppose  now  that  the  socialist  modifies  his  th' 
He  decides  that  wars  arc  not    to  come  to  an  > 
External  dangers  are  to  give  to  the  nation  the  required 
cohesiveness.    Th.ere  are  still  to  be  rival  states  against 
which  it  must  defend  itself.     Is  collectivism  under 
these  circumstances  a  possibility  ?     The  answer  must 
be    emphatically    **  No."     The    State    alone    is    tr» 
manufacture;     that    is    the    cardinal    principle    c! 
collectivism.     Now,  even  socialists  own   that,  under 
the  system  they  propose,  business  and  manufacture 
would  not  be  carried  on  with  the  eagerness  and  the 
intensity    that    characterises    competitive    industry 
How,  then,  should  we — if  we  imagine  Great  Britain  . 
sociahst    republic — fare    in    competition    with    other 
countries    in    which    individualism    still    prevailed  ^ 
It  would  be  possible  to  save  labour  by  submitting  t- 
deprivation,  by  simply  not  making  many  things  that, 
though    in    common    use,    may    yet    be    considered 
luxuries.     But    even   supposing — ^and    it    is   a    bold 
supposition — that  the  nation  were  ready  to  sn^ 
to  such  sacrifices,  can  we  imagine,  when  we  con 
the  way  in  which  public  bodies  do  their  work, — ho\' 
apt  they  are  to  sink  into  lethargy,  how  frequent! 
jobbery    arises, — can    we    imagine    that    the    naticn 
under  socialistic  rule  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own  i; 
trade   and   industry  against   others  which  still   per 
mitted  free  enterprise  and  free   competition  ?    And 
defeat   in   commerce   would  almost  certainly  mean 
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defeat  in  war,  for  military  and  naval  power,  though 
the  human  factor  is  still  the  most  important,  yet  de- 
pends largely,  and  far  more  than  formerly,  on  wealth. 

Here,  then,  is  a  dilemma  on  one  horn  or  the  other 
of  which  the  sociahst  is  impaled.  Under  a  reign  of 
universal  peace,  the  State,  on  the  omnipotence  of 
which  he  counts,  would  disintegrate  into  fragments. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  national  rivalries  are  to  con- 
tinue, any  nation  which  exchanges  the  eagerness  of 
individualism  and  competition  for  the  sluggishness 
of  collectivism,  will  infallibly  be  defeated  by  some 
other  in  which  individualism  has  freer  play. 

But  there  remains  a  question  to  answer,  and  a 
very  important  one  :  How  far  is  it  possible  to  go 
towards  socialism  without  injury,  or  even  with 
advantage,  to  the  community  ?  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  there  are  certain  things  the  State 
must  undertake  and  which  it  can  do  efficiently,  while 
at  others  it  is  a  bungler  beyond  possibility  of  reform. 
It  can  regulate  industry,  for  instance,  by  restricting 
the  hours  of  labour  and  insisting  on  healthy  con- 
ditions. The  Factory  Acts  are  a  good  example  of 
the  state's  efficiency  in  this  sphere.  Besides  this, 
the  state  can  spend  money  with  good  results,  though 
scarcely  ever  economically.  The  Post  Office,  for 
example,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  fairly  efficient 
public  department,  and  the  work  of  the  Post  Office 
could  not  with  advantage  be  entrusted  to  private 
firms.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  employment  of  wealth  and  the  production  of  it, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  State  as  a 
producer  would  be  anything  but  a  failure.  Even 
where  state  activity  has  had  very  fair  success,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  much 
further.    Let    us    imagine    a   rather  extreme   case ; 
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imagine  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  are  Govern- 
ment employ^.  They  are  both  masters  and  servants. 
They  clamour  perpetually  for  an  increase  of  their 
pay ;  in  point  of  fact,  vote  themselves  an  increase. 
And  what  becomes  then  of  the  unfortunate  minority 
who  have  to  pay  taxes,  but  do  not  get  them  back  in 
the  form  of  salaries  ? 

There  is,  too,  the  question  of  education.  Is  the 
State  a  competent  educator  ?  The  consideration  of 
this  I  propose  to  put  off  till  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
SOCIALISM  TENDS  TO  DESTROY  ITSELF 

NATIONAL  WORKSHOPS   IN    1 848 — ROBERT    OWEN's  "  NEW  HAR- 
MONY— poplar" 

AS  a  theory,  socialism  is  very  vigorous.  In  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  it  is  making  its 
voice  heard,  and  not  a  few  persons  who  feel  that  they 
were  born  to  be  prophets  have  foretold  that  capitalism 
is  in  articulo  mortis.  No  doubt  socialism  has  grown 
strong  of  late,  and  those  who  argue  that  what  has 
advanced  at  a  certain  rate  for,  say,  the  last  twenty 
years  must  continue  at  the  same  rate,  have  no  doubt 
what  is  to  them  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
capitalism  is  passing  away.  But  before  venturing 
to  publish  a  prophecy  to  the  world  or  accepting  the 
prophecies  of  others,  it  is  well  to  investigate  facts. 
And  first  this  question  must  be  asked  and  answered  : 
In  what  environment  does  socialism  thrive  ?  In  a 
community  organised  on  the  principle  of  competition, 
or  in  one  in  which  the  creed  of  the  socialist  is  put  into 
practice  as  far  as  is  possible  ?  No  two  answers  are 
possible  to  this  question.  Socialism  thrives  on  a 
diet  of  theory  and  pines  on  a  diet  of  practical  experi- 
ment. There  is  much  truth  in  what  Anatole  France 
says  :    "  The  love  of  liberty  has  an  edge  put  on  it  by 

the  grindstone  of  regal  rule  or  Caesarism  :    it  grows 
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blunt  in  a  free  country."  ^    The  author  of  this  pro- 
foundly true  remark  has  himself  very  strong  social 
istic  leanings,  and  he  fails  to  see  how  the  principl* 
which  he  enimciates  cuts  at  his  own  theories.     Capital 
ism  is  the  strength  of  socialism.     It  is  the  grind  * 
of  capitalism  which  puts  an  edge  on  the  loveof  social  i 
whereas  practical  socialism  blunts  and  destroys  it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  those  who  hold 
with  him  would  not  accept  this.  In  their  view 
socialism  has  already  been  largely  put  into  practict 
in  England,  and  we  have  only  to  continue  legislating 
on  the  same  lines  and  we  shall  gradually  glide  into 
the  haven  that  they  long  for.  This  view,  honestly 
held  by  many  socialists,  can  remain  alive  only  as  long 
as  they  refuse  to  see  that  the  essential  part  of  the 
system  they  advocate  has  not  yet  been  introduced, 
not  even  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  it.  Does  i\u 
State  as  yet  manufacture  so  successfully  and  so 
economically,  that  any  fair-minded  man  can  believe 
that  if  it  were  the  sole  manufacturer  the  people  could 
even  be  reasonably  well  fed  and  clothed  ?  Can  wr 
pronounce  a  favourable  verdict  on  municipalities  as 
manufacturers  or  as  business  institutions  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  the  State  nor  municipalities 
have  succeeded  in  creating  wealth ;  they  merely 
spend,  with  greater  or  less  wisdom,  a  large  part  of  thr 
earnings  of  competitive  industry. 

But  there  have  been  not  a  few  genuine  experiments 
in  socialism,  where  communities,  in  some  cases  small 
bodies  of  genuine  zealots,  have  tried  not  only  to 
spend  but  to  produce  wealth,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
every  one  of  these  experiments  has  been  a  complete 
failure.     There  is  the  historic  instance  of  the  national 

'  Sur  la  meule  de  la  royaat^  ou  du  C^sarisme  s'aiguisc  I'amour 
de  U  liberty,  qui  s'dmousse  dans  un  pays  libre. 
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workshops  started  by  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Repubhc  in  1848.  A  Commission  that 
was  before  long  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  work- 
ing, pronounced  them  a  failure.  Socialists  tell  us  that 
the  government,  by  its  unfriendliness,  killed  these 
national  workshops, — killed  its  own  children.  It 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  right  to  work 
which  the  law  conferred  on  every  citizen  meant 
very  often  in  practice  the  right  to  idleness,  and 
the  fighting  which  followed  the  abolition  of  these 
workshops  was  a  war  between  the  industrious  on  the 
one  side,  and  fanatics  and  the  wastrels  on  the  other. 
But  in  the  same  year  Paris  saw  the  failure  of  a  social- 
istic experiment  which  started  under  the  very  fairest 
auspices.  Louis  Blanc,  a  thoroughgoing  and  thor- 
oughly honest  socialist,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  national 
tailoring  shop.  An  account  of  this  undertaking  was 
given  in  the  Spectator  for  February  8th  1908,  and  its 
correctness  has  not  been  impugned.  "  The  govern- 
ment furnished  the  capital  without  interest,  and  gave 
an  order  for  twenty-five  thousand  uniforms  for  the 
National  Guard.  Eleven  francs  for  each  uniform 
was  the  usual  contractor's  price,  a  sum  found  sufficient 
to  provide  the  profit  of  the  master  tailor,  remunera- 
tion for  his  workshop  and  tools,  interest  on  his  capital, 
and  wages  for  the  workmen.  The  government  gave 
the  fifteen  hundred  organised  tailors  the  same  price. 
The  government  agreed  also  to  advance  every  day  a 
sum  of  two  francs  for  each  man  as  subsistence  money. 
When  the  contract  was  completed  the  balance  was 
to  be  paid  and  equally  divided  amongst  the  men." 
Notwithstanding  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
to  ten,  the  principle  of  glory,  love,  and  fraternity 
was  so  strong  that  the  tailors  worked  twelve  and 
thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  the  same  even  on  Sundays. 
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"  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  enthusiasm  and  lovr 
of  the  State  could  not  avail  to  make  the  wheels  of 
production  go  round.  When  the  first  order  was 
completed,  instead  of  the  government  finding  that 
they  had  paid  eleven  francs  per  uniform,  they  found 
that  they  had  paid  no  less  than  sixteen  francs." 
Socialism  failed  even  when  it  was  at  white  heat, — it 
certainly  was  so  at  Paris  in  1848, — and  when  th( 
government  made  the  conditions  in  every  way  favour- 
able. Of  what  would  it  be  capable  when  its  first 
enthusiasm  had  died  down  ? 

I  will  now  give  some  account  of  another  socialist 
experiment  which,  though  tried  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  proved  a  complete  failure.     In  1825 
Robert   Owen   founded   a  settlement   in   Indiana,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Harmony  (Ominous 
name  !).    The  society  was  to  be  open  to  all  "  except 
persons  of  colour."    The  members  accepted  no  pecuni- 
ary liability.     They  were  to  bring  with  them  their  own 
furniture  and  effects.    They  were  to  work  under  th( 
direction  of  the  committee  at   some  trade  or  occupa- 
tion.    A  credit  was  to  be  put  to  each  man's  name  at 
the  public  store  for  the  amount  of  useful  work  don* 
and  against  this  credit  a  debit  was  entered  for  good 
supplied.     At  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  was  t* 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  member.     Thus  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  society  was  originally  constituted 
was  modified  individualism.     But  before  long  Robert 
Owen    formulated    a    new    and    definitely    socialistic 
constitution.     "  All  members  of  the  community  " — 
so  ran  the  article — "  shall  be  considered  as  one  famih 
and  no  one  shall  be  held  in  higher  or  lower  estimation 
on  account  of  occupation."  *  "  They  shall  have  similar 

'  I  quote  Irom  the  Life  of  Robert  Owen,  by  Mr.  F.  Podmore.     Sc 
pp.  293.  3ot. 
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food,  clothing  and  education  as  near  as  can  be,  fur- 
nished for  all  according  to  their  ages,  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  all  shall  live  in  similar  houses  and  in  all 
respects  be  accounted  alike.  Every  member  shall 
render  his  or  her  best  service  for  the  good  of  the  whole.** 
Each  occupation  was  to  choose  an  intendant.  The 
real  estate  was  to  be  vested  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Podmore  puts  it,  "  The  society 
at  one  step  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  modified 
individualism  into  the  winged  glory  of  pure  com- 
munism." ^  Robert  Owen's  splendid  enthusiasm  was 
infectious,  and  many  who  required  no  infecting  came 
to  enrol  themselves  as  citizens  of  New  Harmony.  But 
before  long  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  land  surround- 
ing the  settlement  between  two  small  communities. 
Thus  the  parent  institution  had  hardly  been  estab- 
lished before  it  gave  birth  to  two  daughters.  Put  thus 
it  sounds  well  enough,  but  in  the  light  of  what  followed 
we  should  look  upon  it  as  the  beginning  of  disintegra- 
tion. By  March  1827  there  were  four  daughter  com- 
munities, though  one  of  the  eldest  daughters  after  a 
life  of  a  year  had  dissolved  itself.  One  form  of  govern- 
ment was  tried  after  another,  until  convincing  proof 
was  given  that  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion were  too  various  to  admit  of  their  being  united  in 
one  communistic  settlement.  "  Families  trained  on 
the  individualistic  system,"  said  Robert  Owen,  "  had 
not  the  moral  qualities  necessary."  To  put  it  more 
correctly,  men  and  women,  being  simply  men  and 
women,  had  not  the  qualities  required.  Owen  went 
back  to  England  in  1828,  and  soon  afterwards— it  was 
started  only  in  1825— the  little  community  lapsed 
into  complete  individualism.  It  had  the  advantage 
1  Ibid.  p.  302. 
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of  being  started  by  a  really  great  man  in  whom  were 
united — rare  combination — enthusiasm   and    business 
capacity.     But  enthusiasm   and  high   character   and 
business  capacity  were  powerless  to  make  sociahsni 
or   communism    practicable   systems.     No   sooner    i- 
socialism  put  into  practice  than  a  tendency  to  dis 
integration  shows  itself.     The  community  breaks  int< 
a    number    of    communities,    since    the    comp<v 
members  cannot  agree.     The  partly  socialistic  vili 
of  primitive  times  only  held  together  because  dangi  i 
from  without  made  cohesion  a  necessity.     When  ther< 
is  no  external  pressure,  any  community  (and  a  social 
istic    community  more  rapidly  than    another    tends) 
to  divide  and  again  divide  as  inevitably  as  a  unicellular 
organism  splits  into  two  cells,  and  each  of  these  befor* 
long  into  two  more.     But  the  small  communities  int< 
which   Robert  Owen's  mother  settlement   split  onl\ 
represented  a  transition  stage.    The  strain  and  friction 
of  socialism  soon  became  intolerable,  and  the  end  was 
individualism.     Socialism — let  me  repeat  it — thrives  as 
a  theory  when  the  society  is  organised  on  the  com 
petitive  principle.    When  put  into  practice  it  destroys 
itself    and    breeds     a    universal    longing    for    indi- 
vidualism.^ 

I  will  now  take  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
a  squalid  dabbling  in  socialism.     Poplar  has  alway 
been  notable  for  its  poverty,  but  in  the  matter  of  out 
door  pauperism   it   did   not   rise   above   the   London 
average,  till  certain  guardians  with  strong  socialistic 
views  set  to  work  to  turn  it  into  a  sluggard's  paradise 
The  process  began  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  labt 

'  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  (April  1908)  Mr.  J.  L.  Williams  gives 
an  account  of  the  failure  of  a  socialistic  community  founded 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Owen  in 
Mexico. 
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century.  The  workhouse  was  managed  with  a  view  to 
making  the  inmates  comfortable,  however  much  the 
rates  might  rise.  "  Good  English  ox  beef  "  was  sup- 
plied, and  the  best  new-laid  eggs  and  beer.  And 
though  the  amount  of  food  allowed  at  meals  was  not 
excessive,  the  inmates  lived  better  than  many  un- 
skilled labourers  when  in  full  work  are  able  to  do 
whether  in  Poplar  or  anywhere  else.  Such  at  any 
rate  was  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  who  appeared  as  a  witness  when 
an  inquiry  was  held  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Poplar.  Those  who  ruled  the  roost  were  men 
of  impossible  theories  with  no  ballast  to  steady  them. 
They  granted  outdoor  relief  in  random  fashion,  often 
over-riding  the  judgment  of  their  relieving  officers,  who 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  good  claim.  Though 
some  of  the  guardians  highly  disapproved  of  such 
methods,  the  majority,  as  one  witness  put  it,  took  the 
"  socialistic  and  labour  point  of  view."  Even  men, 
who  owned  that  they  had  thrown  up  jobs  because  they 
were  not  so  easy  or  so  well  paid  as  they  wished  (so 
the  same  witness  stated),  obtained  relief.  Often  no 
questions  at  all  were  asked  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
inevitable  result  followed  that  many  idle  ne'er-do- 
weels  gravitated  towards  Poplar  as  a  haven  of  rest 
where  food  and  clothing  could  be  had  for  the  asking. 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  discipline  in  the 
workhouse.  It  was  known  to  the  inmates  that  the 
master  frequently  took  the  guardians  to  the  beer 
cellar  and  regaled  them  with  beer,  and,  of  course,  under 
such  circumstances  discipline  could  not  be  maintained. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  contracts  hardly 
bear  investigation.  They  were  given  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tradesmen,  and  tenders  that  were  by  no  means  the 
lowest   were    often    accepted.     The   farm   colony   in 
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connection  with  the  workhouse  was  managed  in  the 
most  lavish  style.  As  a  rule  there  were  over  a  hundred 
men  there,  and  they  were  supposed  to  work  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.  But,  according  to  a  f)olice  superin- 
tendent who  had  come  into  contact  with  a  good  many 
of  these  so-called  labourers  professionally,  eight  or  ten 
men  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  work  the  farm. 
Farms  of  about  the  same  size  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  said,  employed  no  more  than  that.  The  diet  wa^ 
far  better  than  an  ordinary  Essex  labourer  even 
hopes  for — every  day  roast  beef  and  potatoes.  Then 
there  was  Mazawattee  tea  at  two  and  fourpence  a 
pound,  the  best  Cheddar  cheese  at  eightpence  half- 
penny, Valencia  raisins  and  so  forth.  The  colonists 
had  every  now  and  then  forty-eight  hours'  leave  to  go 
and  look  for  work,  on  which  occasions  their  fares  were 
paid  by  the  guardians,  sixty  pounds  in  all  being 
spent  in  this  way.  The  members  of  this  "  labour 
colony  "  were  certainly  well  qualified  to  figure  in  pro- 
cessions of  the  unemployed,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  were  brought  up  to  London  for  that 
purpose. 

Altogether  the  history  of  the  Poplar  Workhouse 
under  a  semi-socialistic  regime  is  squalid  and  nauseat- 
ing. No  doubt,  some  of  the  guardians  felt  genuin< 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  but  their  reckless  folly,  to 
use  no  stronger  term,  is  what  most  strikes  one  in 
reading  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inquiry.  The  ratepayers  were  mercilessly  bled 
There  was  no  sympathy  for  them,  but  only  for  the 
unemployed  workmen  whether  deserving  or  un- 
deserving. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  socialism  at  its  best.  Then 
"Why  say  anything  about  it  ?"  some  sociah^ 
critics  will  say.     But  I  have  also  taken  two  examples 
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of  socialism  at  its  best  as  far  as  I  can  estimate  its 
possibilities.  The  enthusiasm  of  Louis  Blanc  and 
Robert  Owen  was  pure  and  uncontaminated.  But  to 
form  a  true  idea  of  what  socialism  is  and  may  be,  we 
must  see  it  not  only  at  its  best  but  at  its  worst.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  nearly  always  seen  at  its  worst.  It 
makes  excessive  demands  on  our  limited  supply  of 
altruism,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  *'  Corruptio  optimi 
■fitpessima." 

Beyond  these  three  examples  of  the  failure  of  socialism 
I  propose  to  give  no  more.^  What  really  condemns 
socialism  as  a  working  system  is  that  socialists  them- 
selves are  able  to  quote  no  instance  of  its  success, 
though  experiments  by  the  hundred  must  have  been 
tried ;  it  fails  to  produce  wealth.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Poor  Law  laid  it  down  that  work  was  to  be  found  for 
the  willing,  and  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  in  hundreds 
of  parishes  an  effort  at  one  time  or  another  was  made 
to  put  this  into  practice,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  were  good  administrators,  who 
would  have  succeeded  if  success  had  been  possible  ? 
But  what  record  have  we  of  any  successes  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  hear  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  part  of  the  law.  Admirable  in  intention, 
it  reduced  those  to  whom  its  administration  was 
entrusted  to  their  wits'  end.  As  far  as  expense  goes 
it  seems  not  to  make  very  much  difference  whether 
the  pauper  works  or  not,  since  his  labour  produces  so 
little.  As  a  rule  he  is  a  slack  and  inefficient  worker, 
and,  besides  this,  public  officials  are  not  good  organisers 
of  labour.     It  does  not  do  to  fling  to  the  winds  the 

1  If  the  reader  wishes  for  more  he  can  refer  to  The  History  of 
Trade  Unions,  p.  207,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Numberless 
small  co-operative  undertakings  were  started  by  workmen  in  1 848 — 
by  engineers,  cabinetmakers,  tailors,  etc.     They  all  failed. 
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principle  of  competition.     History,  if  I  read  it  right, 
makes  it  plain,  that  on  competition,  either  between 
individuals  or  between    small  groups,  the    pro: 
of  the  human  race  in  civilisation  has  from  the 
till  now  depended. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  OLD  SOCIALISM  AND  THE  NEW 

THE  SPRINGS  OF  ACTION  UNDER  THE  OLD  SOCIALISM — DESTRUC- 
TIVE CHARACTER  OF  SOCIALISM — HUMAN  NATURE — MOTIVE 
FOR     WORK     UNDER     THE     NEW     SOCIALISM — COMPETITION 

NOT   DEGRADING ALTRUISTIC   MOTIVES — POSSIBLE   RANGE 

OF    SYMPATHY INDIVIDUALISM    SO-CALLED SOCIALISTS 

AND  THE  FAMILY  —  ISOLATED  UNITS  —  STATISTICS  OF 
SUICIDE — IMPOTENCE  OF  THE  OMNIPOTENT  STATE — EDUCA- 
TION— RELIGION — PRIMITIVE     RELIGION — SUMMARY 

THE  old  socialism,  which  took  shape  in  the  tribe 
or  communal  village,  made  its  appeal,  as  the 
new  sociaHsm  does  not,  to  the  strongest  instincts  in 
human  nature.  A  sociahst  then  was  a  socialist  in 
self-defence.  Alone  he  could  not  face  the  world, 
and  so  he  joined  a  small  community  in  which  com- 
petitive industry  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  which 
fought  as  a  solid  unit  against  rival  tribes  or  villages 
or  oppressive  kings  or  princes.  Imperious  motives 
stimulated  him  to  activity.  He  did  his  duty  by  his 
tribe  or  village,  since  with  its  welfare  his  own  was 
bound  up,  and  indeed,  if  he  shirked,  he  was  Hkely  to 
be  ejected.  All  had  to  fight  for  the  community— so 
far  socialism  was  thorough— but  as  far  as  ordinary 
labour  was  concerned  the  socialistic  principle  was 
never  carried  out  in  its  completeness.  Though  land 
belonged  to  the  community,  yet  for  the  year  or  for 
a  longer   period  each  family  enjoyed  its  portion  in 
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usufruct.  Though  commodities  were  few,  yet  they 
were  held  as  family  property.  A  family  owned, 
for  example,  oxen,  ploughs,  and  weapons,  and  of 
course  clothes  and  food.  And  thus,  though  there 
was  no  competitive  industry,  yet  there  was  nothing 
approaching  to  full-blown  socialism.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  of  co-operative  industry,  in 
road  making,  for  example,  in  fencing  the  village, 
in  draining  ;  but  what  bound  a  man  to  the  community 
was  the  near  neighbourhood  of  common  enemies. 
The  village  was  his  country,  and  his  patriotism  bred 
in  him  the  virtue  of  loyalty  and  truthfulness.  To 
He  to  another  member  of  the  small  community  was 
sheer  treason.  He  kept  his  craft  and  his  trickery 
for  use  against  public  enemies.  Something  drove 
him,  instead  of  asking,  "  What  is  my  own  interest  ?  " 
to  ask,  "  What  is  good  for  my  family  or  for  the  com- 
munity ?  "  And  this  something  is  what  we  call  the 
voice  of  conscience.  A  man's  self  was  expanded  till 
it  included  all  his  family  or  all  his  tribe  or  all  his 
village,  and  conscience  was  the  voice  of  the  larger  self. 
Unselfishness  was  a  larger  and  better  selfishness 
bom  of  solidarity  of  interest  and  completeness  of 
sympathy.  A  man  was  able  to  identify  himself  with 
the  community  so  thoroughly  that  the  egoism  of 
the  individual  pined  and  dwindled  and  gave  place 
to  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice. 

What  has  the  new  socialism  to  set  up  in  comparison 
with  all  this  ?  It  is  true  that,  like  the  old,  it  owes 
its  origin  to  hostihty  and  oppression.  If  competitive 
industry  did  not  oppress  the  unsuccessful,  there  would 
be  no  socialists.  But  the  new  socialism  could  succeed 
in  establishing  itself  only  by  removing  its  own  raison 
d'itre.  It  must  first  kill  competition  and  capitalism. 
After  that  what  need  of  socialism  ?     The  socialist 
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straightway  becomes  an  individualist,  and  remains 
one  unless  competition  pinches  him  once  more.  The 
old  socialism,  on  the  contrary,  was  gifted  with  an 
unfailing  vitahty.  If  one  rival,  in  the  shape  of  tribe 
or  village,  had  been  reduced  to  impotence,  another 
rival  might  very  speedily  arise,  and  thus  the  necessity 
for  combination  remained.  And  for  men  living  thus 
in  little  communities,  co-operative  industry,  and, 
where  not  co-operative,  still  non-competitive  industry, 
was  the  best  working  system,  and  therefore  it  held 
its  ground.  The  new  socialism,  as  I  have  shown, 
thrives  as  a  theory  in  an  atmosphere  of  struggle  and 
competition,  it  wrecks  itself  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  into  practice. 

The  new  socialism  is  essentially  destructive.  A 
wise  missionary  when  he  preaches  a  new  faith  tries  to 
find  out  much  that  is  good  in  the  existing  behefs  of 
those  to  whom  he  preaches.  Christianity  left  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  Roman  polytheism  almost  as  it 
found  it,  merely  changing  the  object  towards  which 
the  adoration   of  the  worshippers   was   directed. 

"  Ask  the  Church 
Why  she  was  wont  to  turn  each  Venus  here — 
Poor  Rome  perversely  lingered  round,  despite 
Instruction,  for  the  sake  of  purbUnd  love — 
Into  Madonna's  shape,  and  waste  no  whit 
Of  aught  so  rare  on  earth  as  gratitude  I  " 

But  socialism  preaches  against  what  we  have  long 
considered  our  virtues  rather  than  against  our  vices. 
Thrift  becomes  an  abomination.  Self-help  is  a  by- 
word. Family  life  is  narrow  isolation.  Religion — 
so  at  least  the  German  socialists  tell  us  :  their  English 
sympathisers  are  not  unanimous  on  the  question — is 
no  longer  wanted.  Marriage,  as  many,  but  not  all, 
socialists  maintain,  is  an  institution  that  has  had  its 
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day  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  die.    Socialism  is 
therefore,  not  only  an  economic  system,  but,  even  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  preached  by  its  less  extreme  ad- 
vocates, carries  with  it  implications  which  fall  foul  of 
some  of  the  most  cherished  convictions  of  the  ordinary 
man.     Of  course  the  socialistic  working  man  has  no 
notion   what   the   proposed  system   must   inevitabl\ 
bring  with  it.     He  thinks  merely  of  the  State  as  tli« 
universal  benevolent  employer.     Everybody  is  to  b( 
well  off.     Competition,  want  of  work,  and  over-hard 
work  are  to  be  banished.     Otherwise  things  are  to 
remain  as  they  are.     A  delightfully  simple  faith  ! 

The  old  socisdism  took  human  nature  as  it  was,  the 
bad  and  the  good  of  it, and  built  itself  up  on  ineradicable 
instincts.  The  new  socialism  depends  for  its  realisa- 
tion on  a  wrong  theory  of  human  nature.  We  are  told 
that  as  soon  as  capitalism  and  competition  are  at  an 
end,  men  will  be  different  creatures  and  that  their 
vilest  qualities  (to  say  nothing  of  some  strong  instincts 
that  are  not  vile)  will  be  things  of  the  past.  Human 
nature,  in  fact,  is  almost  purely  good,  but  capitalism 
has  corrupted  and  degraded  it.  Other  theorists,  not 
quite  so  wild,  tell  us  that  men  must  be  first  socialised 
and  that  then  socialism  will  be  a  practical  working 
system.  It  is  a  fallacy,  tliey  say,  that  human  nature 
remains  the  same,  it  is  continually  changing.  And  in 
this,  oddly  enough,  they  have  the  support  of  the  great 
champion  of  individualism,  Herbert  Spencer.  He  sa\\ 
how  different  men  are  now  in  their  habits  from  what 
they  were  some  centuries — or  even  some  scores  of  year 
— ago  ;  how  instead  of  settling  their  quarrels  by  pistol 
or  sword,  they  lay  them  before  judge  or  magistrate  ; 
how  drunkenness  is  coming  to  be  considered  an  utter 
degradation  ;  in  short,  that  many  barbarous  practices 
have  come  to  be  recognised  as  barbarous  and  arc 
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dying  out — and  he  concluded  that  a  fundamental 
change  had  come  over  human  nature.  It  is  very 
strange  that  so  clear-headed  a  man  should  have  taken 
so  utterly  wrong  a  view.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  beyond 
dispute  that  many  degrading  practices  once  tolerated 
are  now  stigmatised  as  degrading,  but  this  does  not 
show  any  fundamental  change  in  human  nature. 
What  has  changed  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  children 
grow  up.  From  their  earliest  years  they  have  it 
impressed  upon  them  that  certain  things  are  vile  and 
that  other  thing  are  good,  and  the  ideas  thus  inculcated 
come  to  have  the  strength  of  inborn  instincts.  But 
human  nature  in  the  main  is  what  it  was  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  we  have  good  ground  for 
believing  that  there  is  a  very  slow  improvement,  since 
in  every  generation  many  are  weeded  out  through 
want  of  steadiness,  want  of  character,.  But  this 
process  is  a  very  slow  one,  and  if  men  are  to  be  brought 
to  lead  better  lives  we  must  trust  mainly  to  an  improve- 
ment in  their  environment.  We  must  bring  it  about 
from  their  earliest  days  that  they  find  themselves  in 
a  better  atmosphere,  that  their  nobler  tendencies,  and 
not  their  lower,  are  fostered  and  strengthened.  But  it 
does  not  do  to  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  only,  to 
condemn  motives  such  as  ambition,  which  though  not 
the  loftiest,  are  part  of  a  man's  necessary  outfit  for 
life.  The  old  socialism  supplied  a  man  with  a  motive 
for  hard  work,  the  new  socialism  offers  one  that  appeals 
very  feebly  to  the  generality,  being  altogether  over 
their  heads,  and  has  power  to  move  only  a  few  excep- 
tionally noble  natures. 

What  is  to  be  the  stimulus  to  work  under  the  proposed 
system  ?  The  struggle  for  existence  that  throughout 
human  history  has  operated  most  effectively  against 
sloth  is  to    be    put    an    end    to    as   degrading    and 
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humiliating.  What  new  motive  power  is  to  take  its 
place  ?  Some  socialists  cherish  the  idea  that  men  will 
find  delight  in  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  and  that 
this  will  be  motive  sufficient.  Others  say  that  idleness 
will  be  prevented  by  stern  discipline.  One  of  the 
apostles  of  socialism  writes :  **  Socialists  have  to 
inculcate  that  spirit  which  will  give  offenders  against 
the  State  short  shrift  and  the  nearest  lamp-post.  Every 
citizen  must  learn  to  say  with  Louis  xiv.,  '  L'(5tat  c'est 
moi.'  "  ^  Work  for  delight  in  the  work,  or  work  for 
fear  of  being  strung  up  on  the  nearest  lamp-post  ! 
These  are  two  hardly  reconcilable  systems.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  uses  milder  but  very  suggestive  language  : 
**  To  suppose  that  the  industrial  affairs  of  a  complicated 
industrial  state  can  be  run  without  strict  subordination 
and  discipline,  without  obedience  to  orders  and  without 
definite  allowances  for  maintenance,  is  to  dream  not  of 
socialism  but  of  anarchism."  *  With  regard  to  the 
payment  of  work,  the  proposals  differ  almost  as  widely. 
The  pay,  say  some,  will  be  the  same  for  all.  Others 
propose  that  the  more  disagreeable  work  should 
be  the  more  highly  paid,  and  thus  a  scavenger  would 
be  more  highly  remunerated  than  a  prime  minister 
or  a  poet.  Others  propose  that  the  higher  work  should 
be  better  paid ;  others  again  that,  the  more  agreeable 
the  work,  the  longer  should  be  the  hours  of  labour. 
But,  of  course,  all  thorough-going  socialists  agree  that 
payment  should  only  provide  the  means  of  mainten- 
ance with,  possibly,  in  some  cases  a  few  luxuries  thrown 
in.  The  postponement  of  enjoyment,  the  accumu- 
lation of  goods,  except  in  a  very  small  way,  is  not 
contemplated,  since  obviously  it  tends  towards  the 
accursed  thing,  capitalism.     To  return  to  the  motive 

•  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in  the  Ethic  of  Free-thought,  p.  324. 
'  Fabian  Tracts.  No.  51,  p.  18. 
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for  work,  Mr.  William  Morris,  being  an  artist  and 
having  a  profound  belief  in  the  goodness  of  all  human 
beings,  when  not  corrupted  by  capitalism,  holds  that 
ordinary  men  will  work  for  mere  delight  in  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  as  the  true  artist  does.  How  glorious 
if  it  only  were  so  !  In  the  tomb  of  an  old  Egyptian 
was  found  this  scroll,  "  Love  for  the  work  he  has  to  do 
brings  a  man  nearer  to  the  gods."  Profoundly  true 
and  beautifully  expressed  !  And  when  a  man  finds 
nothing  but  boredom  and  misery  in  his  work  and  depends 
entirely  on  his  leisure  time  for  his  pleasures,  he  is  much 
to  be  pitied.  Rudyard  Kipling  gives  a  beautiful 
picture  of  heaven  : 

"  And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall 

blame, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for 

fame  ; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate 

star. 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  Things  as 

they  are." 

Very  noble  lines,  expressing  the  ideal  which  every 
man  should  set  before  himself.  But  it  is  an  ideal,  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  that  probably  no  man  in  this 
work-a-day  life  attains  to.  Some  kinds  of  work  are 
delightful,  e.g.  writing  a  poem  (which  at  the  time  of 
writing  you  feel  to  be  worth  something,  however  poor 
it  may  turn  out  to  be),  painting  a  picture,  composing 
music,  originating  an  idea,  thmking  out  an  invention, 
doing  well  any  work  that  requires  skill  or  the  manage- 
ment of  mein.  Work  of  this  kind  gives  pleasure,  but 
to  all  of  us  when  we  work  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure,  when  we  look  impatiently  at 
our  watches,  and  yet  for  good  reasons,  perhaps,  we  go 
on.     The  thing  has  got  to  be  done.     A  lower  motive 
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carries  us  through  when  the  higher  motive  fails,  and 
indeed,  it  does  not  do  to  trust  to  the  highest  motives 
only.  We  must  have  a  supply  of  dull  dogged  pcrsr  "  • 
ance  to  fall  back  upon.  And  for  the  idlers,  Mr.  Si  : 
Webb  says  with  good  reason,  discipline  would  b. 
needed.  But  it  is  hard  enough  to  discipline  those  wlm 
fall  into  pauperism  under  our  present  social  order 
How  if  these  were  multiplied  tenfold  through  thr 
withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  incentives  to  industry  r 
OccasionaUy  one  meets  a  socialist  who  frankly 
owns  that  if  the  State  were  the  only  employer,  work 
would  be  done  rather  more  slackly.  Absence  of 
competition  would  do  away  with  the  tension  undoi 
which  we  live  now.  But  he  will  probably  go  on  U> 
say  that  competition  is  degrading,  and  it  is  wortli 
making  some  sacrifice  to  be  rid  of  it  altogether.  Here 
we  must  join  issue.  Competition  is  degrading  only 
when  the  methods  used  are  degrading.  The  man 
who  competes  with  others  and  scrupulously  refrains 
from  sharp  practice  of  every  kind  ennobles  his  own 
character.  He  degrades  it  only  if  he  lapses  into 
unfair  methods.  Boys  are  continually  competing 
with  one  another  at  school,  and  when  you  have  seen 
the  system  at  work,  you  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  really 
educative  thing  to  be  eager  to  win  and  yet  to  tako 
no  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent.  The  trader, 
who  trusts  to  the  soundness  of  his  wares  rather  than 
to  the  deception  of  the  pubHc  or  to  the  loudness  of 
his  advertisements,  is  probably  a  better  character 
than  he  would  be  if  he  did  not  compete  at  all.  More 
over  the  combative  instinct  is  deeply  implanted  in 
human  nature  and  cannot  be  up-rooted.  Hague 
Conferences  may  do  much  to  make  war  less  barbarous, 
they  cannot  put  a  stop  to  war.  To  return  to  trade 
and  business,  it  may  be  possible,  and  it  is  certainly 
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desirable,  slowly  to  raise  the  minimum  standard  of 
honesty  that  is  demanded  in  trade,  but  we  cannot  abolish 
competition  without  depriving  the  average  man  of  his 
most  powerful  motive  for  industry.  Moreover  com- 
petition cannot  possibly  make  men  mean,  it  can  only 
bring  out  their  meanness.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that, 
the  meanness  being  there,  it  will  under  any  other  social 
system,  find  an  outlet  ?  We  all  want  to  abolish  the 
mean  man  but  we  don't  all  of  us  see  our  way  to  do  it. 

Let  us  consider  now  how  far  we  can  depend  on 
altruistic  motives.  Take  the  case  of  a  doctor  who  is 
looking  out  for  a  practice.  As  each  chance  presents 
itself  he  asks,  "  What  income  shall  I  be  able  to  make, 
and  what  sort  of  neighbourhood  is  it  ?  "  As  yet  the 
neighbourhood  is  an  abstraction  to  him,  there  is 
nothing  to  awaken  human  sympathy,  and  so  al- 
truistic motives  do  not  come  in  at  all.  But  when 
once  he  has  settled  in  a  particular  place,  his  liking 
for  individuals  or  for  families  with  whom  he  is  becoming 
intimate  will  probably  lead  him  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  which  he  feels  sure  he  will  receive  no 
remuneration  in  the  form  of  money.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  altruistic  motives  alone  to  stimulate  him,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  be  equal  to  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  a  doctor  with  a  large 
practice  manages  to  get  through.  We  must  have  some 
imperious  lower  motive  to  help  us  in  our  common- 
place everyday  work.  To  eat  one's  dinner  for  the 
good  of  others,  so  that  they  may  profit  by  our  good 
health  and  geniality,  would  be  noble  and  praise- 
worthy. But  a  man  who  trusted  to  this  high  principle 
alone,  unfortified  by  bodily  appetite,  would  almost 
certainly  fail  in  his  duty  so  often  that  he  would  before 
long  fall  into  weak  health. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  be  a  purely  altruistic  being ; 
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The  people  who  demand  this  of  men  and  women  sho\ 
an  astonishing  ignorance  of  human  nature.     For 
man  can  do  no  voluntary  action  which  does  not  in 
some  way  gratify  his  own  self.     When  he  attains  to 
what    is    popularly    called    unselfishness,    he    is   still 
ministering  to  the  cravings  of  his  own  self.     But  hi^ 
self  is  expanded  so  that  more  than  his  own  ego  i 
included.     He  manages  to  identify  his  own  interest 
with  those  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  neighbour 
and  thus  he  is  able  to  work  for  their  good,  for  h 
feels  that  it  is  his  own  no  less  than  theirs.     We  admire 
the  people  whose  sympathy  is  so  cordial  and  so  com- 
plete that  they  find  keen  pleasure  in  doing  kindnesses 
to  others.     But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  thcr^ 
are  limits  both  to  the  range  and  to  the  power  of  syni 
pathy.     A  man,  who  can  make  sympathy  for  others 
his  dominant  motive  all  day  and  every  day,  and  by 
the  help  of  that  motive  can  work  with  energy,  is  one 
in  a  million  or  in  many  millions.     Even  when  a  man 
imagines  he  is  devoting  his  life  to  some  great  phil- 
anthropic object,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is 
not  altruism  alone  that  carries  him  through  the  years 
of  weary  labour.     It  is  altruism  reinforced  by  com- 
bativeness.     He  is  fighting  against  difficulties,  again 
opponents. 

The  doctor  whom  I  have  just  depicted  as  being  mov( 
strongly  by  sympathy  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  intc 
personal  contact  with  sufferers,  is  typical  of  averag- 
humanity,  or  humanity  somewhat  above  the  averag< 
We  can  sympathise  warmly  with  a  small  circle  oi 
friends.  When  the  radius  is  enlarged  our  sympathies 
grow  weaker  and  weaker.  We  cannot  identify  our 
interests  with  those  of  persons  who  are  strangers  to  us. 
Our  sympathies  lose  in  intensity  in  proportion  as  they 
are  stretched.     If  we  hear  of  a  number  of  deatl: 
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from  a  railway  accident  or  an  inundation,  we  are 
relieved  when  we  learn  that  no  friend  of  our  own 
has  lost  his  life.  Or  we  thank  Heaven  that  no  English 
life  has  been  sacrificed.  If  the  victims  are,  say,  only 
Chinamen  we  are  by  no  means  deeply  touched.  What 
is  wanted,  therefore,  to  evoke  a  man's  altruism  is 
at  the  outset  some  small  association  with  which  he 
may  absolutely  identify  his  own  interests.  And  this 
is  found  in  the  family.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  the 
narrowness  of  this.  We  have  to  do,  not  with  angels 
or  imaginary  human  beings,  but  actual  men,  women 
and  children.  It  would  be  grand,  no  doubt,  if  we  could 
be  so  patriotic  that  our  love  of  country  could  stimulate 
us  to  put  energy  and  zeal  into  our  ordinary  and, 
possibly,  not  over-interesting  work.  Unfortunately 
patriotism  does  not  stir  a  man  to  put  forth  his  full 
power  unless  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate  or  likely  to 
appear  there.  The  family,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  for  thousands  of  years  failed  to  lift  men  out  of 
pure  unmitigated  individualism.  Since  it  first  took 
definite  shape  ages  back,  the  family  has  not  at  any 
time  been  a  weakly  institution.  And  what  we  call 
individualism  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
existence.  It  pleases  some  socialists  now  to  speak 
of  the  family  as  having  had  its  day,  but  there  is  still 
much  life  in  it.  It  is  because  the  children  they  bring 
into  the  world  will  be  their  own  that  women  are  ready 
to  brave  the  pain  and  danger  of  child-bearing,  and 
that  men  are  ready  to  make  light  of  long  years  of  toil. 
And  among  men  and  women  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  is  still  strong,  though  not  as  strong  as 
in  ancient  times.  A  man  can  through  sympathy 
expand  his  personal  self  till  his  family  is  included. 
But  few  men  can  identify  their  interest  with  that  of 
the  State  except  when  there  is  imminent  danger 
20 
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threatening  from  without,  so  that  the  common  ruin 
is  Hkely  to  engulf  the  indiviSual. 

Our  present  so-called   individualism   is   a   lorni   of 
socialism,  and  socialism  in  a  form  that  the  experienct 
of  ages  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  working  one.     Such 
socialism  does  not  strangle  our  individualism  :    our 
individualism  expands  naturally  into  the  socialism  of 
family  life.     But  what  of  theoretic  socialism  ?     Will 
that  give  us  the  splendidly  elastic  combination  that 
wc  have  under  our  present  system — freedom  for  tli 
individual,  who,  nevertheless,  is  not  a  helpless  isolated 
unit  ?     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  likely  to  work  out 
as  an  uncompromising  individualism.     Let  us  imagine 
that  collectivism  is  firmly  estabhshed  and  proves  a 
workable    system    of    wealth     production  —  a    bold 
assumption  :    still  it  is  possible  to  imagine  anything: 
But  there  are  other  things  to  think  of  besides  th 
production  of  wealth.     Every  man,   and  still  moi' 
every  child,  must  be  a  member  of  some  sort  of  associa- 
tion, since  he  cannot  live  a  life  of  complete  isolation 
and  such  an  association  he  finds  in  the  family.     Bu 
socialism  is  necessarily  the  enemy  of  the  family,  sim 
it  is  mainly  for  his  children  that  a  man  saves,  thiii 
he  puts  by  capital.     A  man's  children  were  in  ancient 
times  his  savings,  his  old  age  pension.     During  hi 
maturity  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  strcngthn 
the  position  of  his    family  and   so   he  was  not  Icf 
friendless  in  his  old  age.     The  same  system  is  stil 
at  work  among  a  large  proportion  of  civilised  men 
though    modified    and    weakened.     The    young    an<i 
vigorous   still   recognise  that   their    parents   in   then 
old  age  have  a  claim   upon   them.     But   in   many 
cases  the  aged  have  no  need  of  support,  since  they 
have  a  pension  or  an  income  from  invested  money. 
The  parish  saves  them  from  starvation.     Nevertheless 
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there  remains  as  the  motive  for  work  and  self-denial 
the  wish  that  the  children  may  have  a  good  start  in 
the  world.  It  often  acts  even  more  strongly  than  the 
more  selfish  motive  in  ancient  times.  For  education 
makes  greater  and  greater  demands,  and  this  means 
that  the  time  during  which  the  young  can  do  no 
work  to  support  themselves  is  longer  than  formerly. 
Since  for  many  years  their  children  will  be  helpless, 
and,  when  no  longer  helpless,  yet  in  need  of  education, 
fathers,  of  course,  wish  to  save  for  their  good,  and  so 
thrift  and  capitalism  are  inevitable.  They  are  the 
result  of  ineradicable  human  tendencies. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  internecine  war  between 
socialism  and  the  family.  Not  that  all  socialists  hold 
as  part  of  their  theory  that  the  family  must  be 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  some  are  beginning  to 
see  what  ruinous  consequences  would  follow,  and 
so,  instead  of  destroying,  they  propose  to  remodel 
it,  and  put  it  on  a  new  basis.  After  picturing  the 
quarrels  and  insincerities  of  the  family  life  of  the 
present  day — it  is  noticeable  that  socialists  in 
describing  existing  society  always  takes  its  failures 
as  its  types — after  picturing  this,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
goes  on  to  sketch  a  new  system.  "  The  State  will 
pay  for  children  born  legitimately  in  the  marriage 
it  will  sanction.  A  woman  with  healthy  and  successful 
offspring  will  draw  a  wage  for  each  of  them  from  the 
State  so  long  as  they  go  on  well."  ^  So  the  State 
acting  through  its  officials  will  decide  who  may  marry 
and  who  may  not.  This  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  out.  Of  course  under  the 
circumstances  there  would  be  a  great  many  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  and  each  of  these  illegitimate 
births  would  be  evidence  of  a  crime.    Who  would  be 

*  Socialism  and  the  Family, 
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punished  ?  It  might  be  , difficult  to  convict  the 
father,  and  what  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on 
the  mother  or  the  children  ?  It  would  inevitably 
end  in  a  system  very  similar  to  that  which  existed 
under  the  old  Poor  Law,  which  gave  relief  to  women, 
married  or  unmarried,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  children.  Even  in  cases  where  Mr.  Wells' 
system  worked  as  he  intends,  where  a  married  woman 
drew  her  allowance  for  her  children,  family  life  would 
be  a  poor  thing  compared  with  what  it  now  is.  The 
family  is  a  small  society  of  persons  who  cling  together 
and  help  each  other  in  all  troubles.  The  filial  affec- 
tion of  the  children  grows  as  they  gradually  come 
to  realise  how  much  their  parents  have  done  for 
them.  But  if  the  State  were  to  take  upon  itself 
the  ultimate  responsibility  in  all  family  difficulties, 
the  institution  would  be  robbed  of  the  self-dependence 
which  is  the  very  life  of  it. 

Socialism  is  a  great  pulveriser,  a  steam  roller  that 
would  flatten  out  all  institutions  and  leave  them 
lifeless.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  study  the  writings 
of  Professor  Karl  Pearson,*  who  has  the  merit  of 
following  out  the  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
If  socialism  were  an  actuality  the  State  would  deal 
directly  with  each  individual.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  must  look  to  it  for  salvation,  as  the  Israelites 
when  the  plague  raged  could  be  saved  only  by  looking 
up  at  the  brazen  serpent.  Every  woman,  therefore, 
must  be  independent,  which  means  that  she  must  work 
to  earn  her  maintenance,  whereas  her  children,  if  she 
has  any,  will  be  supported  by  the  State.  What  would 
become,  then,  of  marriage  ?  It  would,  no  doubt, 
long  continue,  but  existing  in  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere,  it  would  be  but  a  sickly  plant  and  would 
>  See  his  Ethic  of  FrestfKmffhi,  especially  chap.  xv. 
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tend  to  disappear.  This  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  socialism,  though  some  of  its  champions 
may  not  realise  it.  For  it  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on  that  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  the 
fanciful  theories  of  this  or  that  socialist,  but  the 
inevitable  implications  of  their  cardinal  economic 
doctrine.  That  would,  beyond  all  dispute,  speedily 
undermine  the  institution  of  the  family. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  what  would  ensue,  were 
socialism  once  established.  There  would  be  the 
State,  a  monster  community,  and  miUions  of 
individuals,  not  grouped  in  any  small  associations. 
In  fact  the  abolition  of  the  family  would  result  in 
individualism  absolute  and  complete,  a  system  under 
which  it  is  impossible  for  human  beings  to  live.  I 
beheve  that  if  the  State  were  to  become  the  sole 
employer  and  undertake  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities,  it  would  soon  be  clear  that 
the  task  it  had  undertaken  was  altogether  beyond 
its  powers.  But  such  collectivism  is  not  so  absolute 
an  impossibiUty  as  life  itself  would  be  in  the  environ- 
ment that  full-blown  collectivism  would  bring  with 
it.  Each  human  being  would  be  an  isolated  unit, 
since  the  society  to  which  he  would  belong — the 
community — would  be  so  big  that  there  would  be 
no  social  bond  between  its  various  members.  Friend- 
ships would,  of  course,  arise,  but  that  would  be  a 
very  ineffective  mitigation  of  individualism,  since  we 
have  to  consider  the  needs  of  children.  A  human 
being,  if  he  or  she  is  to  come  to  any  good,  must  be 
bom  a  member  of  some  association  that  will  care 
for  the  child's  welfare.  The  family,  the  tribe,  the 
communal  village— each  has  the  advantage  of  being 
small,  so  that  the  individual  is  able  to  identify  the 
interest  of  the  community  with  his  own.    The  nation, 
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when  not  divided  up  into  small  groups,  would  be  an 
ocean  in  which  the  individual  would  be  lost.  Even 
a  large  school  when  not  distributed  in  separate  houses 
is  found  to  be  unworkable,  since  the  individual  is 
only  an  uncared  for  atom. 

The  influence  of  an  institution  on  the  normal  man 
can  be  estimated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  effect  it 
has  on  the  abnormal.  If  we  wish  to  know  what 
helps  the  average  man  to  maintain  his  interest  in 
life,  to  set  about  his  work  in  a  manly  way  and  face 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  we  may  with  advantage 
consult  the  statistics  of  suicide.  It  is  well  known 
that  suicide  has  been  increasing  in  frequency,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  most  of  those  who  are 
cowardly  enough  to  make  away  with  themselves  are 
men  who  live  as  individuals  without  strong  social 
ties  and  responsibihties.  There  are  very  few  suicides 
among  married  men  who  have  children.  They  are 
nearly  doubly  as  frequent  among  married  men  who  are 
childless.  Among  bachelors  of  forty-five  suicide  is 
more  frequent  than  among  childless  married  men, 
while  bachelors  after  sixty  are  still  more  apt  to  lose 
their  hold  upon  life,  since  they  have  at  that  age, 
many  of  them,  lost  their  illusions  and  failed  in  their 
ambitions.  Women  comparatively  seldom  commit 
suicide.  But  statistics  in  their  case  also  bring  out 
the  same  principle.  Suicide  is  extremely  rare  am  n 
married  women  with  children,  the  proportion  ani'  n;; 
childless  married  women  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great.  It  is  more  common  among  spinsters  of  60 
whose  hopes  have  faded  than  spinsters  of  42,  who 
still  have  some  flicker  of  ambition.  I  learn  thcsr 
highly  significant  facts  from  Mr.  Chatterton  Hill's 
Heredity  and  Selection  in  Sociology.  It  is  true  that 
the  figures  he  gives  only  refer  to  France,  but  it  is 
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more  than  probable  that  they  hold   true  in  other 
countries  also. 


Rate  of  suicide  per  million  inhabitants  of  France,  1887-91 

Married  men  with  children     . 

.       336 

without  „ 

644 

Bachelors  of  45 

975 

„  60       .         .         .         . 

•     1504 

Widowers  with  children 

937 

„     without          „       •         ... 

1258 

Married  women  with  children 

79 

„            „       without     „      .         .         . 

221 

Spinsters  of  42 

150 

„         „     60         .         .         .         . 

196 

Widows  with  children     . 

186 

„     without     „             ... 

322 

What  is  the  cause  at  work  ?  What  drives  a  man 
to  suicide  ?  Very  often,  it  would  seem,  it  is  not 
misery,  but  want  of  interest  in  life.  How  else  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  two  years  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  show  a  low  rate  of  suicide  in 
France  as  compared  with  1869  ?  If  the  excitement 
of  a  national  crisis  supphed  the  man  who  was  weary 
of  life  with  a  motive  for  living  on,  how  much  more 
effectually  may  urgent  responsibilities  work  upon 
him  ?  The  married  man  with  a  large  family  often 
has  trouble  enough  and  to  spare,  but  he  has  also 
a  motive  to  make  him  face  trouble  bravely.  The 
bachelor,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  as  a  rule,  far  fewer 
anxieties.  What  is  lacking  in  his  case  is  interest  in 
life,  unless  indeed  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
ambitious,  so  that  he  is  able  to  set  himself  some  task 
which  he  is  determined  to  accomplish. 

All  these  starthng  facts  with  regard  to  suicide 
bring  out  the  virtue  of  the  family  system  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sociahsm  with  which  we  are  threatened. 
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As  soon  as  the  State,  the  universal  employer,  had 
crushed  the  family  out  of  existence,  men  and  women 
and  even  children,  except  so  far  as  they  were  mothered 
by  State  officials,  would,  let  me  say  it  once  more,  be 
mere  individuals.  And  thus  socialism  so  called  would 
work  out  as  individualism  such  as  has  never  exisud 
in  the  world  before.  The  State  is  too  big  to  inspire 
a  man  with  a  motive  for  going  through  his  everyday 
work.  Only  at  some  national  crisis  can  he  identify 
his  own  interest  with  that  of  his  country  so  that 
he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  it.  What  the  State 
can  do  for  him  is  narrowly  limited.  It  can,  of  course, 
protect  his  life,  it  might  feed  him  and  clothe  him, 
though  not  well.  But  it  cannot  supply  him  with 
what  is  no  less  important  than  food,  with  a  motive 
for  living  and  enduring  and  working.  All  socialists 
assume  that  the  State  can  provide  food,  clothing  and 
fuel,  and  some  of  them  assiune  that  a  man  requires 
nothing  more.  But  if  we  believe  that  man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone,  the  theoretic  socialism  breaks 
down  hopelessly.  It  proposes  to  introduce  an 
elaborate  organisation,  in  the  network  of  which 
every  citizen  would  be  entangled,  but  it  supplies  the 
individual  with  no  motive  for  living  and  working. 
The  old  socialism  appealed  to  the  most  powerful 
springs  of  action.  It  appealed  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  to  loyalty,  patriotism,  love  of  struggle, 
of  competition.  In  spite  of  this,  the  communal  village 
not  unfrcquently  found  it  necessary  to  expel 
individuals,  to  expel  men  who  were  incapable  of 
loyalty  and  courage.  The  new  socialism  seems  to 
hold  that  no  such  ejections  will  be  necessary  under 
its  enlightened  regime.  But  one  socialist  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  has  no  illusions  on  this  subject. 
He  talks  of  "  short  shrift "  and  "  the  nearest  lamp- 
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post."  Unpleasant  as  this  picture  is — the  picture 
of  the  lamp-posts  and  the  dangling  victims  of  the 
omnipotent  State — yet  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  an 
undeniable  truth.  If  you  put  an  end  to  the  struggle 
for  existence — and  its  aboUtion  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  sociahst's  theory — you  must  have  some 
substitute  for  it.  And  this  substitute,  to  be  effective, 
would  have  to  be  an  iron  and  merciless  discipline, 
far  more  cruel  and  probably  far  jnore  unjust  than 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  horrifies  so  many 
tender-hearted  people. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  these  terrible  visions.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  English  people  intend  that  street  lamps 
should  be  used  for  the  lighting  of  towns  and  not  for 
the  execution  of  recalcitrant,  though  perhaps  amiable, 
persons.  I  feel  sure,  too,  that  socialism  will  not 
succeed  in  abolishing  the  institution  of  the  family. 
But  it  may  weaken  where  it  cannot  destroy.  If 
socialism  would  only  begin  by  trying  to  introduce 
its  cardinal  economic  doctrine — the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  commodities  by  the  State  alone — all 
would  be  well,  since  its  absolute  failure  would  soon 
drive  us  back  to  the  only  possible  alternative. 
Unfortunately  the  subsidiary  proposals  of  socialism 
are  put  in  the  fore-front ;  and  notably  this  is  the 
case  with  education. 

Education  is  eventually  to  be  taken  altogether  out 
of  private  hands  and  transferred  to  the  State  or  counties 
or  municipalities.  Now,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
our  primary  State-controlled  schools  have  great  merits, 
that  the  teachers  are  most  of  them  full  of  zeal,  that  the 
teaching  is  good  of  its  kind  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
discipline  is  excellent.  But  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  is  to  dull  uniformity  ?  In  primitive  times  the 
education  of  a  child  went  on  in  the  family,  each  family 
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was  its  own  school  and  consequently  there  were  end- 
less experiments,  involving,  no  doubt,  a  multitude  of 
failures  and  still  more  very  qualified  successes,  but  aLsc 
successes  conspicuous  and  undeniable.     The  modern 
State,  as  far  as  its  sphere  of  activity  extends,  lays  a 
crushing  hand  on  all  experimenters.     It  is  true  that 
many  socialists   have   vehemently   protested   against 
the  notion  that  socialism  means  uniformity.     Some  of 
them,  for  instance  Mr.  William  Morris,  are  all  for  free- 
dom.   They  wish  each  man  to  have  a  definite  bent,  to 
choose  what  work  he  will  do  for  the  State,  and  in  his 
leisure  time,  which  is  to  be  ample,  he  is  to  develop 
his  own  tastes  and  hobbies.     This  sounds  admir 
but   unfortunately  such  protests  count   for  noil    .^ 
When  you  have  sent  a  stone  rolling  down  hill  you  may 
shout  to  it  what  directions  you  like  as  to  what  par- 
ticular line  it  is  to  follow,  but  it  makes  no  difference. 
The  first  principle  of  the  socialist  is  that  the  State  is  to 
be  the  universal  employer.     That  being  so,  we  must 
take  no  notice  of  good  intentions,  but  see  what  logic 
ally  follows  from   it.      The  whoL  question  turns  on 
this,  whether  under  the  economic  system  proposed  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  a  private  school  or 
educational  establishment  of  any  kind.     Would  not  all 
schools,  colleges,  universities  be  the  mere  creatures  of 
the  State  ?     For  since  all  men  must  work  for  the  Stat( 
you  must  equip  your  private  institution,  if  you  stai 
one,  with  a  staff  who  work  gratis  and  only  in  then 
leisure  time — which  means  that  the  thing  would  have 
to  be  given  up.     There  would,  therefore,  be  only  so 
much  diversity  in  education  as  the  State  might  allow, 
and  the  State  would  mean  a  bureaucracy,  for  j 
tends  to  get  into  the  hands  of  permanent  ofli- 
No  doubt,  it  would  be  tempered  by  popular  assemblic 
But  what  would  result?    After  years  of  agitation 
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there  would  probably  be  a  change  made  in  all  the 
primary,  or  all  the  secondary  schools.  This  is  not 
freedom.  What  we  want  is  a  great  variety  of  system, 
a  variety  of  schools  and  colleges  among  which  parents 
can  choose  the  one  which  they  think  will  suit  their 
sons  or  daughters  best.  The  schools  that  are  controlled 
by  public  bodies  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  needful 
variety.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  uniformity 
has  almost  certainly  not  yet  attained  to  its  dullest  and 
deadliest.  Nearly  all  of  the  higher  educational 
authorities  appointed  by  the  State,  including  the  in- 
spectors, have  been  educated  in  schools  and  at  uni- 
versities over  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction.  They 
have,  therefore,  had  a  bringing  up  calculated  to 
enlarge  their  horizon  and  prevent  their  officialism 
from  entirely  getting  the  better  of  them.  Things  would 
be  very  different  if  the  inspectors  and  all  the  authorities 
had  been  turned  out  by  one  mill  and  that  the  mill  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  keep  in  order.  We  all  know  the 
argument,  "  It  was  this  system  which  produced  us." 

No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  if  the  State  did  not 
undertake  primary  education  there  would  be  for  many 
children  no  education  at  all.  That  may  be  granted. 
But  private  primary  schools  should  be  in  every  way 
encouraged.  The  claim  to  a  government  grant  should 
depend  on  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  as  to  the  sub- 
jects taught  and  as  to  methods,  the  greatest  freedom 
should  be  allowed.  This  would  lead  to  variety  and 
elasticity  and  would  go  some  way  towards  getting 
over  the  religious  difficulty. 

To  show  of  what  errors  the  State  is  capable  in  the 
matter  of  education,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  herding  mere  infants  together  in  large  school- 
rooms and  expecting  an  over-worked  school-mistress 
to  instruct  them.     Till  the  age  of  seven  at  any  rate 
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there  should  be  no  schooling.  Before  that  age  a  child 
is  better  at  home,  where  he  may  learn  to  observe,  to 
obey,  to  be  kind  and  helpful.*  An  objection  that  will  be 
made  to  this  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes  from 
which  it  is  well  to  remove  children  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  But  their  removal  only  makes  the  home 
worse.  For  what  is  it  that  keeps  a  man  to  steady 
habits  and  enables  him  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
drink  or  bet  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  are  others  dependent 
on  him  ?  And  is  it  not  on  record  that  a  poor  woman 
has  been  heard  to  thank  Heaven  that  free  meals  for 
school  children  did  not  come  in  earlier,  as  they  would 
have  caused  her  weak-minded  better-half  to  go  to  the 
bad  altogether  ?  If  the  State  makes  itself  responsible 
for  the  children,  it  necessarily  demoralises  a  large 
proportion  of  the  parents.  And  we  cannot  expect  a 
moral  self-respecting  generation  to  follow  a  drunken 
and  irresponsible  one. 

The  only  sound  principle  is  to  make  the  homes 
better.  Insist  on  parental  responsibility.  That  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  works  and  with  excellent  results. 
If  the  father  and  mother  are  so  degraded  that  their 
children  must  be  taken  from  them — in  a  few  cases,  no 
doubt,  this  is  the  best  plan — at  least  let  the  law  see 
that  the  parents  pay  for  their  support.  Following  its 
frequent  practice  of  dealing  with  symptoms  and  not 
with  causes.  Parliament  has  allowed  educational 
authorities  to  supply  food  to  school  children,  and,  in 
cases  where  the  educational  authorities  are  no  wiser 
than  Parliament,  the  system  is  already  in  operation. 
The  parents  are  to  pay  if  they  have  the  means.  The 
folly  of  all  this  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 

*  Sec  on  this  subject  Dr,  Saleeby's  Individualism  and  Collectivism, 
p.  25. 
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any  knowledge  of  human  nature.  You  cannot  divide 
parents  into  two  definite  classes,  those  who  have  the 
means  to  feed  their  children  and  those  who  have  not. 
By  supplying  food  gratis  you  sap  the  energy  of  large 
numbers.  They  cease  to  be  able  to  feed  their  children 
because  the  County  Council  has  destroyed  their  main 
motive  for  steady  work.  Human  nature  is  not  too 
strong  even  when  braced  by  responsibility.  Why  make 
laws  that  will  make  weakness  weaker.  ? 

Undeniably  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  free 
meals  that  appeal  strongly  to  pity.  The  home  dinner 
is  so  miserable  in  many  cases,  and  a  large  number 
can  be  fed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  four  or  five. 
All  this  is  true,  and  yet  a  really  humane  man  ought 
to  refuse  to  Hsten  to  it.  The  younger  a  human 
being  is,  the  more  important  is  an  ample  supply  of 
wholesome  food  to  him.  The  weak  health  of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  is  due  far  more  to  deficient 
nourishment  and  an  environment  bad  in  every  way 
before  the  school  age,  early  as  the  school  age  is,  than 
to  want  of  food  after  they  begin  to  go  to  school. 
Now,  no  one,  except  those  whom  the  common  sense 
man  regards  as  wild  fanatics,  proposes  that  the 
State  or  the  County  Council  should  undertake  the 
feeding  of  children  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taken 
from  the  mother.  For  if  so,  why  not  go  further  and 
feed  the  mother  also,  since  the  child  cannot  be  healthy 
unless  the  mother  is  healthy  ?  And  if  the  mother 
is  to  be  fed  by  the  State,  how  avoid  feeding  the  father 
who  lives  with  her  ?  The  only  way  to  raise  people 
from  degradation  is  to  work  upon  character.  The 
family  dinner,  no  doubt,  is  often  miserably  bad. 
And  yet  a  *'  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is  "  may  be 
better  than  a  mere  barrack  dinner.  And  the  State 
is  quite  incapable  of  supplying  even  a  good  barrack 
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dinner  to  all  the  children  of  the  country.     For  by 
making  the  attempt  it  would  destroy  men's  motiv 
for  industry,  and  by  thus  demoralising  the  citizen^ 
it  would  destroy  its  own  wealth. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned,   no  doubt   tli 
home  training  that  was  sufficient  in  primitive  tim^ 
requires  under  modem  conditions  to  be  very  large  I 
supplemented.     But  to  begin  by  destroying  the  basis 
because  a  superstructure  is  needed    is  a  mad  style 
of  architecture. 

The  question  of  education  leads  on  to  another 
question  and  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  impossibi 
to  compare  the  old  socialism  and  the  new  without 
bringing  in  the  question  of  religion.  The  institution 
of  the  family  in  ancient  days  had  all  the  power  of 
religion  to  strengthen  it,  and  families  were  the  units 
of  which  small  communities  were  made  up.  Thus 
the  old  socialism  looked  to  religion  as  its  very  founda- 
tion ;  the  new  socialism  seems  eager  to  undermine  it 
and  be  rid  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  or  almost  all  out-and- 
out  socialists  have  a  dislike  or  at  any  rate  a  contempt 
for  religion.  In  not  a  few  the  dislike  amounts  to 
absolute  hatred.  The  leading  socialist  writers  in 
Germany  speak  of  it  as  an  enemy  and  an  abomination, 
and  some  English  socialists  denounce  it  in  language 
no  less  strong.*  Socialism  is,  in  fact,  in  the  present 
day  a  materialistic  creed.  Those  who  hold  it  hope  to 
make  men  happy  by  abolishing  poverty.  While 
the  Christian  tries  to  work  mainly  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  most  sociaHsts  hold  that  the  thing  is  to  bring 
it  about  that  men  have  plenty  of  food,  clothing  and 
fuel,  and  trust  that  human  vices  will  disappear  when 

*  A  number  of  quotations  are  given  in  Ths  Case  against  Socialism 
(George  Allen).    See  also  The  Ethic  of  Fres-thought  by  Karl  Pearson. 
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capitalism  disappears,  and,  with  it,  both  poverty  and 
excessive  wealth. 

But  is  the  alliance  between  socialism  and  material- 
ism a  merely  temporary  phenomenon  ?  Is  it  merely 
an  emphasising  of  the  view  that  poverty  is  a  crushing 
evil  and  that  it  must  be  removed  before  we  can  devote 
our  energies  to  higher  things  ?  And  is  Christianity 
an  object  of  hatred  simply  because  it  has  become 
associated  with  capitalism  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  drawn  from  the 
capitalist  classes — from  families  which,  whether  rich 
or  comparatively  poor,  count  saving  and  thrift  among 
the  virtues.  And,  notably,  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  depend  very  largely  on  private 
income.  So  far  from  being  supported  by  the  Church 
on  the  principle  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  they  often  use  their  private  means  to  support  it. 
And  this  we  are  accustomed,  when  a  case  comes  to  our 
notice,  to  look  upon  as  a  proof  of  zeal  and  generosity, 
at  any  rate  as  a  thing  to  be  commended.  But  to  the 
socialist  it  only  proves  that  the  Church  is  associated 
with  the  accursed  thing,  Capitalism.  In  fact  socialism 
being  anti-capitalist  is  bound  to  be  anti-ecclesiastical. 
But  there  are  Christian  socialists  and  at  least  one 
bishop  has  declared  himself  a  convert.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  who,  of  course,  must  know,  assures  us  that 
the  bishops  as  a  body,  foreseeing  the  advent  of 
socialism,  "  believe  and  tremble."  ^  The  existence  of 
Christian  sociahsts,  however  small  a  minority  they 
may  form  in  the  socialist  camp,  must  make  us  pause 
before  we  decide  that  the  movement  is  in  its  essence 
anti-religious,  though  it  may  be  that  their  theories  are 
only  the  expression  of  unadulterated  philanthropy. 
They  sympathise  so  deeply  and  sincerely  with  human 
1  Fabian  Essays. 
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misery  that  they  cannot  but  look  for  a  remedy,  and 
the  remedy  that  they  catch  at  for  want  of  a  better  i 
sociahsm.  And  though  we  regard  the  remedy  as  .1 
mere  quack  thing,  that  will  introduce  far  worse  evil- 
than  the  disease  it  pretends  to  cure,  yet  we  must 
do  justice  to  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  from  which 
the  idea  springs.  Divesting  ourselves  of  prejudice. 
we  must  consider  the  question  whether  the  essential 
doctrines  of  socialism  are  opposed  to  the  essence  of 
religion.  But  though  we  strip  off  what  in  either  cas' 
seems  to  be  mere  accidental  accretions,  we  must 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  basic  doctrine  of  sociahsm 
has  inevitable  imphcations.  If  you  revolutionise 
the  existing  economic  system,  other  changes  must 
follow.  Now  the  essence  of  socialism  is  that  th 
State  should  be  the  sole  producer  and  distributor, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  great  accumulations  of 
private  property.  This,  its  essential  doctrine,  has  to 
do  only  with  economics  and  there  is  nothing  material- 
istic or  anti-religious  about  it.  But  we  must  wait 
for  the  implications  before  making  up  our  minds 
The  desire  to  have  property  of  their  own  is  innate 
in  many  human  beings.  It  must  be  so,  for  om 
present  economic  system  which  has  taken  root  so 
firmly  and  lasted  so  long,  must,  obviously,  be  based 
on  human  instincts.  The  State  would,  therefore 
have  to  repress  a  tendency  that  would  show  itsell 
very  strongly  in  a  great  many  of  the  citizens.  It  would 
strive  to  criish  any  organised  association  that  might 
give  expression  to  the  discontent  of  this  large  per- 
centage. And  beyond  a  doubt  an  organised  Church 
would  in  this  way  draw  upon  itself  the  hostility  of 
the  State.  In  fact  the  State  must  be  omnipotent,  and 
the  citizens  so  many  unorganised  atoms.  It  could 
not  tolerate   any  association  that  might  become  an 
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imperiuni  in  impcrio.  In  fact,  socialism,  coming  into 
conflict,  as  it  does,  with  strong  ineradicable  instincts, 
must  be  tyrannical  or  it  is  lost.  The  president  of 
the  republic  would  see  in  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
a  rival  to  be  crushed.  A  citizen  might  cherish  the 
Christian  faith  in  his  own  mind,  hold  it  as  a  "  pious 
opinion,"  but,  were  a  powerful  religious  association 
to  arise,  the  war  between  it  and  the  State  would  be 
a  more  embittered  conflict  than  the  old  struggles 
between  the  popes  and  our  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
kings.  In  short,  the  hatred  of  socialism  for  Christianity 
is  the  hatred  of  a  would-be  despot  for  a  rival.  It  is 
true  that  religion  is  receptive,  that  it  takes  up  and 
absorbs  into  itself  all  high  and  ennobling  ideas  which 
originate  in  a  tribe  or  nation  when  once  they  have 
proved  their  worth  and  thoroughly  estabhshed  them- 
selves. But  we  cannot  expect  that  religion  should 
absorb  the  principle  of  socialism,  which  from  its 
very  nature  is  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus,  and  whose  gold 
is  alloyed  with  much  base  metal.  It  would  be 
suicidal  to  do  so. 

Socialism  is  despotic,  but  this  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  antagonism.  Christianity  is  strongly  indi- 
vidualistic. It  concentrates  attention  on  individual 
character,  on  the  cardinal  events  of  the  life  of  the 
individual,  among  which  is  death,  and  of  all  that  a 
man  does  during  his  allotted  span  of  years  nothing, 
it  has  been  forcibly  said,  is  so  essentially  individual- 
istic as  dying.  Religion  is  not,  as  some  people  hold, 
primarily  altruistic,  but  on  the  contrary  intensely 
individualistic.  For  the  truly  religious  man  his  own 
life  is  the  thing  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  something 
entrusted  to  him  to  make  the  best  of  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  It  is  true  that  his  conduct  is  altruistic  : 
he  is  far  from  being  egoistic  and  self-centred.     But  his 
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altruism  is  the  overflow  of  his  individualism,  and  it 
finds  its  chief  field  in  ennobling  the  lives,  more 
especially  of  those  who  are  most  closely  associated 
with  him, — for  example,  as  his  wife  and  his  children. 
To  some  people  it  seems  abominable  that  a  man 
should  make  himself  the  centre,  should  think  so 
much  of  himself,  of  '*  saving  his  own  life,"  of  merr 
"  soteriology,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  When  religion 
degenerates  into  that,  and  nothing  beyond,  no  doubt 
it  is  a  very  poor  thing.  But  the  ennobling  of  one's 
own  character,  building  up  the  best  one  can  out  of 
the  raw  material  that  heredity  has  supplied-^this 
is  very  different  from  mere  soteriology.  Moreover 
when  we  talk  of  altruism,  we  must  consider  whai 
are  the  real  benefits  that  it  is  possible  to  confer  upon 
others.  Mere  material  things  such  as  meat  and 
drink  and  money  are  of  little  use,  often  indeed  worse 
than  useless.  The  only  really  valuable  service  a  man 
can  do  to  others  is  to  develop  whatever  noble  qualities 
they  have  in  them.  And  this  service  he  cannot  do 
thcJm  useless  he  has  developed  these  qualities  in 
himself.  He  can  talk  about  it,  but  his  talk  will  not 
awaken  any  dormant  nobility  in  others. 

"The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero." 

In  fact,  altruism,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  mii 
be    founded    upon    individualism.     There    must    lii- 
be  developed   a  sterling   personality,  and   then   tli 
overflow  of  its  individualism  may  be  of  service  to 
others.     It    is   remarkable  how  all    the    founders  of 
great  religions  have  been  lovers  of  solitude.     In  solitud 
they   have    rehearsed    their   own   lives ;    have    gon 
through  in  imagination  or  in  reality  the  trials  th.i 
awaited  them;  have  made  sure  of  their  own  char  act  ( 
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before  preaching  to  the  world.  And  the  strength  thus 
gained  has  been,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  a  great 
degree  the  secret  of  their  influence. 

It  is  the  function  of  religion  to  consecrate  the 
individual  life.  Primitive  religion  concerned  itself 
largely  with  such  elemental  things  as  birth,  puberty, 
marriage,  and  death.  Round  them  centred  its  mys- 
teries and  its  taboos.  Through  his  religious  faith 
a  man's  life  became  to  him  a  solemn  and  sacred 
thing.  He  handed  on  the  torch  to  his  children, 
and  he  saw  in  them  extensions  of  the  life  which  was 
his  sacred  charge.^ 

Among  civilised  peoples  this  primitive  faith  has 
grown  weak,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  it  does 
not  survive  in  the  form  of  a  definite  creed.  But 
much  of  it  does  survive  as  an  unformulated  belief. 
The  elemental  facts  of  life  have  still  a  certain  sanctity  ; 
the  bond  that  binds  together  the  members  of  a  family 
is  still  something  sacred.  Christianity,  no  less  than 
primitive  religion,  consecrates  the  individual  life, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  it  consecrates  the  family.  The 
socialist  makes  much  of  the  so-called  social  organism, 
which,  after  it  has  gone  through  the  necessary  evolu- 
tion or  convulsion,  is  to  do  for  the  individual  what  the 
family  does  now,  and  a  great  deal  more.  But,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  it  is  too  big,  too  inhuman,  to 
guide  and  steady  the  individual  amid  the  shocks 
and  strains  of  life.  After  all,  it  is  only  by  vague 
analogy  an  organism.  Put  it  to  the  test,  as  the 
socialist  proposes,  and  it  would  prove  to  be  only  a 
congeries  of  helpless  units. 

And  so  we  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  religion  and  socialism. 
The    omnipotent    State  would   see    in   an   organised 

1  See  Mr.  Ernest  Crawley's  Tree  of  Life. 
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religious  body  a  possible  rival.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
nature  of  religion  to  centre  its  attention  on  the  in- 
dividual life  and  its  natural  extension,  the  life  of  the 
family.  The  social  organism,  as  it  is  conceived  by 
socialists,  would  destroy  individuality  and  would 
destroy  the  family.  The  war  between  socialism  and 
the  family  is  therefore  internecine. 

This  chapter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark 
that  whereas  the  old  socialism  was  a  sound  working 
system  that  appealed  to  the  strongest  human  instincts, 
the  new  socialism  owes  its  existence  as  a  theory  to 
an  environment  which  it  is  itself  striving  to  revolu- 
tionise. If  socialism  could  only  destroy  capitalism 
it  would  at  the  same  time  destroy  itself,  since  its 
whole  vitality  is  due  to  antagonism,  antagonism  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  our  existing  economic  system. 

Socialism  is  a  destructive  force.  Being  what  it  is, 
it  must,  in  order  to  establish  itself,  destroy  the  family, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  It  must  also 
destroy  religion.  In  fact,  except  in  the  religion  of 
economics,  it  would  end  in  mere  individualism, 
tempered  only  by  the  common  worship  of  the  deified 
State,  a  purely  Utopian  quahfication,  since  the  Stale 
is  an  idol  at  whose  feet  the  large  majority  of  men  arc 
not  prepared  to  fall  prostrate. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
CONCLUSION 

THE  CAUSES  OF  MISERY — THE  UNEMPLOYED — REALITIES  OF 
SOCIALISM — RESOURCES  OF  INDIVIDUALISM — INTERVEN- 
TION OF  THE  STATE — MAN'S  FATE  IN  HIS  OWN  HANDS — 
NEED  OF  COMPETITION,  OF  A  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

"  nr^HERE  is  much  misery  in  the  world:  therefore 
X  we  ought  to  have  sociahsm."  This  is  the  logic 
of  some  philanthropists  who  have  more  heart  than  head. 
But  we  must  diagnose  the  diseases  of  the  social  organism 
before  we  attempt  to  cure  them.  Hippocrates  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  method,  hitherto  unknown  to 
medical  science,  of  finding  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  a  man  before  you  dosed  him  with  physic  ;  and, 
whether  in  medicine  or  in  sociology,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  example  set  by  the  great  Greek 
physician.  The  socialist  has  his  nostrum  for  curing 
all  the  ills  of  humanity.  He  traces  human  misery  to 
economic  causes.  Capitahsm  is  in  his  eyes  the  root 
of  all  evil  :  from  capitalism  arises  poverty,  and  from 
poverty  arises  misery.  He  sees  only  the  surface  ;  to 
the  causes  that  are  at  work  beneath  he  does  not  pene- 
trate. And  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  poor,  that  misery  and  degra- 
dation where  they  exist — and  they  exist  only  among  a 
minority,  and  that,  in  England,  a  small  minority — are 

due  to  character,  or  rather  to  the  \yant  of  character. 
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Can  it  be  said  that  poverty  is  the  ultimate  cause  when 
the  working  classes  spend  over  loo  millions  annually  on 
drink  ?  It  may  be  argued  that  when  we  cease  to  daze 
our  judgment  with  big  figures,  and  make  out  the  sum 
which  each  family  on  the  average  spends  on  alcohol, 
the  amoimt  is  after  all  not  so  portentous.  But  we 
should  be  quite  wrong  to  divide  that  part  of  the 
national  drink  bill  for  which  the  working  classes  an^ 
responsible  equally  among  all  working-class  families. 
A  very  large  proportion  are  very  moderate  in  their 
habits,  and  there  are  not  a  few  teetotallers.  Excessive 
drinking  goes  on  only  among  a  minority,  and  it  is 
mainly  among  this  same  minority  that  we  find  misery, 
squalor  and  degradation.  The  gambling  mania  works 
hand  in  hand  with  drink.  Mr.  Rowntree,  who  has 
investigated  poverty  in  the  city  of  York,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  mainly  "  secondary,"  i.e.  due 
to  folly  of  some  kind ;  at  York,  more  especially  to 
gambling.^  Others  who  are  free  from  such  vices  live 
a  hfe  that  is  worth  Hving,  hard  though  it  may  be,  and 
they  do  not  lose  their  self-respect.  To  all  this  a 
socialist  might  make  answer,  that  if  he  and  those  who 
hold  with  him  had  the  ordering  of  society  there  would 
be  but  httle  drinking  and  httle  gambling.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this,  since  the  universal  poverty 
that  socialism  would  entail  would  leave  but  little 
surplus  means  to  devote  to  vice.  But  such  a  renucly 
would  hardly  find  favour  with  our  people.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  argued  that  when  they  drink  or  gamble  they 
are  merely  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  misery  to  whicli 
capitalism  reduces  them,  our  answer  must  be  that  sucli 

*See  Poverty,  by  G.  K.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  p.  117.  According 
to  Mr.  Rowntree,  those  living  at  York  in  primary  and  secondary 
poverty  numbered  respectively  7230  and  13,072.  His  minimum 
■taadard  of  well-being  is  fixed  very  high. 
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a  view  shows  ignorance  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. There  are  undeniably  some  men,  and  probably 
more  women,  who  drink  because  they  are  desperate, 
but  far  more  commonly  the  reason  is  that  they  like 
the  sensations  which  alcohol  brings ;  when  wages 
rise,  the  drink  bill  goes  up.  Barbarians  take  a  dehght 
in  intoxicating  themselves,  and  many  civilised  persons 
have  much  of  the  barbarian  still  surviving  in  them. 
In  fact,  the  tendency  to  alcohohsm  is  an  evil  which  a 
nation  can  only  slowly  overcome.  As  to  gambhng, 
the  excitement  of  it  is  its  charm.  Men  dishke  hard 
work,  and  hence  many  have  recourse  to  a  method  which 
offers  eager  delights  with  a  promise  of  wealth  in  their 
train.  And  yet,  after  all,  if  vices  only  were  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  our  social  evils  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  deal  with.  But  many  of  the  poor  have  a  fail- 
ing which,  though  not  counted  a  vice,  is  yet  productive 
of  endless  misery.  One  who  knows  the  Enghsh  poor 
well,  and  fully  appreciates  their  many  virtues,  speaks  of 
their  "  fatalism  and  blind  submission  chequered  by 
barren  revolt."  ^  If  they  only  had  the  temperament 
which  looks  misfortune  in  the  face  as  an  enemy, 
grapples  with  it  and  wrings  its  neck,  there  would 
be  much  less  unhappiness.  Troubles  would  be  fewer 
and  lighter,  and  there  would  be  the  positive  satis- 
faction in  combating  those  that  were  unavoidable. 
As  it  is,  instead  of  striving  to  make  out  why  they 
are  badly  off,  and  to  remove  the  cause  or  causes, 
they  clamour  for  State  assistance,  and  readily  adopt 
the  theory,  when  they  hear  it  proclaimed,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Government  to  find  work  for  all,  while  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  individual  only  to  stand  and  wait 
for  work  to  be  provided  for  him,  so  that,  even  if  work 
does  come,  he  is  after  all  only  a  miserable  spoon-fed 
1  See  From  their  Point  of  View,  by  M.  Loane. 
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person.  He  falls  into  the  dull  helplessness  of  the 
Hindoo,  without  the  patience  and  the  religious  faith 
which  lend  dignity  to  an  Oriental's  surrender  to  mis- 
fortune. If  the  question  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  main 
difference  between  Oriental  and  European  commun- 
ities ?  "  the  answer,  I  think,  is  that  in  a  European 
population,  especially  in  Northern  Europe,  there  is  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  men  who  refuse  to  submit 
to  adverse  circumstances,  and  strive  to  mould  their 
environment  to  themselves  instead  of  letting  them- 
selves be  moulded  by  it.  And  our  competitive  system 
leads  to  the  multiplication  of  such  characters,  whereas 
Oriental  ways  foster  the  submissive  temperament  and 
tend  to  make  it  the  normal  one. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  in  one  of  our  big  towns  a 
humihating  spectacle.  Large  numbers  of  unemployed 
called  upon  the  Provost,  who  made  a  speech  to  them. 
Instead  of  telling  them  that,  though  times  were  bad, 
it  was  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  make  the  best  of 
them  and  do  his  utmost  to  find  some  way  out  of  his 
troubles,  he  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself, 
and  broke  down  with  emotion  because  he  was  unable 
to  provide  them  all  with  work.  To  treat  unemploy- 
ment in  this  way  is  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  fatalism 
and  submission  which  is  the  root  of  much  of  the  evil. 
And  obviously,  to  make  the  State  the  sole  employer 
would  multiply  the  evil  a  thousandfold.  If  the  Pro- 
vost of  a  town  is  at  his  wits*  end  and  bursts  into  tears 
when  the  unemployed  clamour  for  work,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  president  of  a  socialistic 
republic  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  useful  work,  and 
when  loud  complaints  were  heard  all  over  the  land  ? 
For  if  the  State  were  the  sole  manufacturer  and  the 
sole  distributor,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  do  absol- 
utely useless  work,  such  as  the  whitewashing  of  rooms 
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which  do  not  require  whitewashing— the  kind  of  work 
which  is  often  found  for  the  unemployed.    Such  work  is 
only  a  very  thin  veil  for  the  fact  that  the  well-to-do  are 
giving  relief  to  the  indigent.     It  would  be  far  better  to 
throw  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  on  the  existing  Poor 
Laws,  instead  of  paying  a  high  rate  of  wages  for  work 
that  is  not  work.  To  find  work  that  is  worth  doing  is  the 
real  difficulty.     It  is  a  thing  that  requires  insight  and 
enterprise,  quahties  that  are  found  in  but  few  individuals, 
and  very  seldom  if  ever  in  a  government  department. 
Socialism,  then,  could  not  abolish  poverty.     Let  us 
see  what  it  might  and  probably  will  accomplish.     Not 
being  able  to  carry  out  its  main  principle  by  instal- 
ling the  State  as  the  sole  producer  and  distributor,  it 
will  wring  from  the  industrious  a  large  part  of  their 
earnings.     It   will    feed  school  children  who  are   or 
appear  to  be  underfed,  and  perhaps  all  school  children. 
It  will  extend  the  reckless  system  by  which  free  medical 
attendance  is  supplied  to  all  who  condescend  to  ask 
for  it,  as  if  it  were  not  a  man's  first  duty  to  keep 
himself  in  health  and  fit  for  work.     It  will  ceaselessly 
urge  Government  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  on 
a  larger  scale  than  now ;  it  will  spend  larger  amounts 
on  non-contributory  old  age  pensions.     But  all  this 
will  only  aggravate  existing  evils.     If  many  men  under 
our  existing  competitive  system  have  no  enterprise, 
but  sink  into  sloth  and  fatalism,  how  much  more  will 
this  be  the  case  when  a  quack  deity  is  set  up  who 
undertakes  to  cure  all  evils !   Socialistic  legislation  tends 
to  divide  men  into  two  classes,  the  one  hard-working, 
independent,  self-respecting,  self-reforming  ;  the  other 
helpless,  aimless,  parasitic.     The  former  class  includes 
all  genuine  workers ;  the  latter  the  underlying  mass 
whom  socialism  encourages  to  devote  their  thoughts 
to  sweet  self-pity  instead  of  facing  all  the  ills  of  life. 
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But  if  socialism  is  no  remedy,  what  can  individualism 
do  to  remove  our  present  evils  ?  Individualism  is  by 
no  means  without  resource.  The  mere  putting  an  end 
to  the  most  foolish  of  socialistic  experiments  would  do 
much  good.  But  there  is  more  to  be  hoped  for  than 
such  mitigation  as  this  might  bring.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  world  will  grow  richer.  Inventions 
follow  fast  upon  each  other's  heels,  and  the  labour 
class  get  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  aggregate  of 
wealth.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  excessive 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Govern- 
ment can  and  does  in  England  to  a  considerable  extent 
achieve  this  by  means  of  death  duties  and  the  income 
tax,  rendered  mildly  progressive  as  it  is  by  abatements 
and  exemptions.  Some  further  advance  in  this  direction 
may  be  made,  though  great  caution  is  necessary.^  Then, 
unearned  are  taxed  more  heavily  than  earned  incomes, 
and  this  too  must  help  the  worker  as  distinguished  from 
the  owner  of  accumulations.  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  increased  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  better 
distribution  would  not  altogether  remove  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  present  time,  recurrent  periods  of 
depression  of  trade  and  consequent  lack  of  employ- 
ment. But  if  we  consider  the  matter  carefully,  we  shall 
see  that  these  recurrent  slack  periods,  bad  as  they 
are,  are  not  such  evils  as  they  are  often  represented 
to  be.  It  ought  not  to  matter  if  a  man  is  out  of  work 
for,  say,  five  weeks  in  the  year,  if  nevertheless  his 
average  wage  per  week  is  sufficient  to  keep  liim  and 
his  family  in  reasonable  comfort.  He  should  put  by 
money  against  a  possible  barren  time.  As  it  is,  a  great 
many  workmen  belong  to  clubs  or  unions  to  which 
they  look  for  support  when  they  have  no  wages  coming 
in,  and  this  fact  explains  the  levity  with  which  strikes 
^  Written  in  1908, 
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are  sometimes  begun.  A  strike  may  be  for  well-to-do 
workmen  a  time  of  play,  not  of  distress.  Professional 
men  have  their  holidays,  and  in  the  same  way  a  well- 
to-do  artisan  may  look  upon  a  time  of  slack  trade 
and  unemployment  as  so  much  playtime,  if  only  it  is 
not  unduly  prolonged.  But,  of  course,  those  who 
suffer  most  from  want  of  work  are  the  unskilled 
labourers,  who  cannot,  as  a  rule,  afford  to  put  much, 
if  any,  money  by.  However,  as  the  world  gets  richer 
and  wages  rise,  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed 
unskilled  workman  ought  to  be  much  mitigated,  if 
only  he  grows  stronger  in  character  and,  when  in  full 
work,  puts  by  some  part  of  his  earnings  to  provide 
against  a  time  of  dearth.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  relief  works,  so  far  from  being 
a  remedy,  are  the  fertile  cause  of  unemployment  and 
demoralisation.  All  the  industrious  are  taxed,  with 
the  result  that  some  of  them  are  thrown  out  of  work 
for  the  benefit  of  men  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are 
thriftless  and  worthless.  Besides  this,  the  fluidity 
of  labour,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  economic 
system,  is  reduced,  and  men  are  encouraged  to  stay  in 
places  where  there  is  no  work  for  them.  The  better 
plan  is  to  start  some  useful  enterprise,  if  any  can  be 
devised,  and  employ  upon  it  the  best  men  you  can  get. 
When  capital  is  profitably  at  work,  the  best  of  the 
unemployed  are  likely  to  find  that  then  their  services 
are  wanted.  And  here  I  must  repeat  what  is  too 
often  forgotten :  it  is  not  enough  that  a  country 
should  be  wealthy  ;  there  must  be  a  constant  increase 
in  wealth,  at  least  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  or  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  must 
of  necessity  be  great.  It  is  Germany's  rapid  growth 
in  wealth  that  makes  unemployment  there  a  com- 
paratively   small   evil.      Our   way   of   dealing   with 
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the  disease  does  but    aggravate   it,  since  it  checks 
expansion. 

But  at  the  risk  of  wearying  by  iteration  I  must 
again    insist  that   the  ultimate  source  of  our  social 
evils  is  not  economic.    We  can  trace  various  evils,  and 
notably  poor  physique  and  disease,  very  largely  to 
poverty,   but  we  have  not  then  got  to  the  root  < 
the    matter.     Poverty    is    the    cause   of    much    evil, 
but  it  is  also  in  many  cases  a  result,  for  it  has  its 
origin  in  defect  of  character.     As  soon  as  we  realise 
that,  whatever  social  malady  we  have  to  deal  with,  it 
originates  with  human  weakness  or  folly  more  than 
with  outward  circumstances,  we  have  a  principle  that 
will  guide  us.     If  our  poorer  classes  are  inclined  to 
pessimism  and  fatalism  we  must  try  to  cure  them  by 
making  it  easy  to  rise.     Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that  any  class  should  become  a  caste,  whether  it  be  the 
very  poor  at  the  bottom  or  the  very  rich  at  the  top. 
To  save  the  lowest  stratum  from  misery  two  things  are 
essential,  that  there  should  be  discipline  for  those  who 
lapse  into  an  aimless,  hopeless,  helpless  condition,  and 
encouragement  for  those  who  show  spirit  and  capacity 
If  a  man  has  hope  he  has  the  best  thing  there  is  in  th< 
world,  and,  as  far  as  Government  intervenes,  it  should 
strive  to  make  it  possible  for  every  man  to  improve  his 
position.     Education,  therefore, — to  come  to  practical 
matters — should  be  cheap,  and  good.     And  at  present, 
education  must  be  to  a  large  extent  in  Government 
hands, in  spite  of  the  inevitable  defects  of  such  a  system. 
Take  now  another  of  the  greatest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous evils  in  the  England  of  to-day — the  very  poor 
physique   of   a   large    proportion   of   the   population. 
Here  too  we  can  trace  the  malady  very  largely  to 
character,  but  ignorance  also  is  actively  at  work.     It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  advertisements  of  quack  medi- 
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cines  without  realising  that  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  even  milUons  of  persons  in  the  country 
who  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
than  has  the  savage  who  blindly  trusts  his  medicine 
man.  Even  those  who  know  how  health  is  obtainable 
have,  many  of  them,  not  the  perseverance  that  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge. 
Ill  health  among  the  poor  is  largely  due  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  parents,  who  do  not  know  how  to  feed 
their  children.  The  bad  feeding  and  the  quack 
medicines  are  not  the  root  of  the  evil ;  but  for 
ignorance  such  methods  would  be  discarded,  and  but 
for  feebleness  of  character  ignorance  would  tend  to 
disappear.  And  if  the  mass  of  the  children  bom 
into  the  world  were  brought  up  in  a  reasonably  good 
environment,  it  would  be  found  that  bad  physique  is 
often  due,  not  to  degeneracy  but,  to  imperfect  develop- 
ment ;  though,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  undoubtedly 
real  degenerates,  and  not  a  few. 

On  whatever  disease  of  the  social  organism  we  fix 
our  attention  we  find  that  defective  character  or 
ignorance  or  physical  degeneration,  not  poverty,  is 
the  ultimate  source.  Though  an  individual  may  find 
his  milieu  too  hard  for  him,  yet  in  a  large  body  of 
human  beings  there  ought  to  be  not  a  few  men  of  back- 
bone ;  of  these  a  large  proportion  should  be  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  environment,  or  to  mould 
it  to  themselves.  If  character,  then,  is  the  great 
desideratum,  our  sociological  ideal  must  be  a  healthy 
individualism,  since  nothing  kills  character  so  much 
as  the  shifting  of  responsibihty  from  the  individual 
to  the  State.  As  far  as  possible  a  man  must  be  left 
to  fight  his  own  battle. 

But  though  it  is  ruinous  for  the  State  to  take  upon 
it  the  duties  that  properly  fall  upon  the  man  or  the 
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family,  yet  it  is  quite  capable  of  bracing  up,  of  insist 
ing   on    the    maintenance  of   a    minimum  standard. 
State-supported  schools  can  do  much  to  improve  the 
worst  homes,  if  parents  who  send  their  children  t 
school  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  have  their  shortcoming 
constantly  {X)inted  out   to  them,  and  learn   to  ft 
ashamed  when  the  living  evidences  of  the  squalor  - 
their  homes  are  daily  paraded  in  the  schoolroom  an.i 
the  playground.     In  the  worst  cases  the  law  can  inter- 
vene and  make  parents  do  their  duty,  as  it  does  now 
when  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children   calls   attention   to   flagrant   abuses.     Thus 
the  State  can,  through   its  representative,  play  the 
part  of  inspector  or  judge,  and  brace  up  the  institu- 
tion of    the  family.      It  cannot    destroy  it  without 
ruining    the    nation.      The   bringing-up   of    children 
is  work  which  government  officials  cannot  do  well : 
character  and  sympathy,  not  things  to  be  picked  up 
cheap  in  the  market,  are  required.    At  one  point,  how- 
ever,  popularly   elected    bodies   must   not   only   in- 
spect, but  through  their  officials  undertake  the  work 
of  discipline.     The  pauper  wastrels  are  committed  to 
their  care,  and  in  many  cases  it  must  be  owned  the 
result  is  disheartening.     Too  often,  so  far  from  being 
braced  up,  they  are  unnerved  and  demoralised. 

Very  often  the  weak  administration  of  the  Po( 
Law  can  be  traced  to  socialistic  theories.  A  man  hcL:> 
the  right  to  work — this  is  the  argument — and  the 
State  has  found  no  work  for  him  !  Therefore  he  has 
the  right  to  maintenance,  and  if  a  right  to  maintenance, 
why  not  to  comfort  ?  When  hundreds  of  experiments 
originating  in  this  theory  have  all  ended  in  failure, 
have  resulted  in  nothing  but  demoralisation,  we 
may  hope  that  the  nation  will  nerve  itself  for  an 
effort,  as  it  did  in  1834  i  and  since  it  must  intervene 
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at  the  base  of  society,  intervene  in  support  of  a  healthy 
individuahsm,  and  preach  by  its  system  of  administra- 
tion the  doctrine,  often  treated  as  rank  heresy  now^ 
that  under  difficult  circumstances  resourcefulness  and 
courage,  and  not  their  opposites,  are  the  qualities 
which  citizens  are  expected  to  show. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  us  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  into  which  our  forefathers  fell.  For  the 
most  striking  thing  in  the  present  age  is  that,  owing 
to  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge,  man  has  his  fate  in 
his  own  hands  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  known  now  far  better  than  in  previous 
times  how  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  each  child 
that  is  bom.  Not  only  is  the  importance  of  environ- 
ment understood,  but  to  a  great  extent  what  the 
environment  should  be.  And  the  next  generation, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  gain  further  light. 

But  besides  environment  there  is  a  question  of  no 
less  importance,  heredity,  to  be  considered.  A  good 
environment  will  make  the  best  of  the  material  put 
at  its  disposal.  But  what  if  the  material  be  bad  ? 
It  is  no  wonder  that  serious  thinkers  are  beginning 
to  talk  of  Eugenics,  for  they  realise  how  important 
it  is  that  each  generation  should  spring  from  the 
stronger,  better,  and  abler  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  Though  our  present  system,  or  absence  of  system, 
is  not  so  bad  in  its  actual  working  as  might  appear, 
yet  if  the  principles  which  Mr.  Francis  Galton  has 
expounded  and  disseminated  could  be  put  into 
practice,  if  the  best  mated  with  the  best,  there  would 
result  an  almost  incalculable  improvement.  But 
for  this,  as  for  all  far-reaching  reforms,  not  only 
knowledge  is  requisite,  but  character.  In  former 
ages  man's  instincts  and  the  great  stringency  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  saved  the  race  from  degeneracy : 
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there    was    vice,    but    natural   selection    wiped    out 
the    evil    consequences.     New   knowledge    has    now 
been  gained,  and    a   nation    has  the    power  to  ruin 
itself  and  practically  to  commit  suicide ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  raise  itself  to  a  higher  level.     A  nation 
might  thus  raise  itself,  but  the  motive  power  must 
come  from  individuals.     They  must  bring  it  about  that 
the  right  spirit  pervades  the  community,  for  laws  and 
regulations  cannot  effect  the  reforms  that  arc  wanted 
The  laws  themselves  must  be  the  expression  of  a 
idea  that,  formed  in  the  brains  of  a  few  individual 
spreads  till  it  permeates  the  inert  mass  of  the  nation 
When  the  majority  have  been  indoctrinated,  then  it 
may  take  shape  as  a  law.    It  must  first  originate  in  a 
minority  who  require  no  stimulation,  a  minority  tern 
pered  like  that  small  band  of  Samurai  whose  spirit 
seems  to  have  thrilled  the  whole  Japanese  people. 

But  all  experience  tells  us  that  enthusiasm  cannot 
do  everything.     On  some  characters  preaching  and 
example  make  less  impression  than  raindrops  faUing 
upon  granite.     There  are  not  a  few  in  all  strata,  and 
a  great  many  in  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  society, 
who  are  dead  to  the  higher  motives  for  activity.     For 
such  men  there  is  no  hope  if  life  is  made  soft.     If 
the  struggle  for  existence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  disease,  were  abolished — and  this  is  the  essence  of 
socialism — the  life  of   the  nation   would  be  sapped 
Throughout  the  social  organism,  if  it  is  to  be  health\ 
there  must  be  a  struggle  to  rise  to  a  higher  life,  materi- 
ally, morally,  or  intellectually  higher.     There    must 
be  a  struggle  at  least  not  to  sink  to  a  lower  social  level, 
to  a  harder,  less  cultured  environment.     There  mu-' 
be  competition,  and  behind  competition  the  struggl 
for  existence.     Such  a  struggle  may  seem  hard  and 
cruel,  but,  if  it  ceased,  then,  to  save  society  from 
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complete  dissolution,  there  would  be  needed,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  discipline  that  would  be  in- 
finitely more  cruel.  The  spirit  of  altruism  that, 
some  socialists  think,  would,  if  their  system  were  once 
estabhshed,  pervade  the  whole  nation,  could  never 
be  counted  on  as  a  motive  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  average  man  through  his  daily  work.  Moreover, 
this  altruism  has  to  be  miraculously  developed  in 
the  have-nots  who  are  to  begin  by  plundering  the 
haves,  and  also  in  the  haves,  whom  thoroughgoing 
socialists  speak  of  as  mere  appropriators  of  public 
property, — in  fact,  as  embodiments  of  selfishness. 

If  we  wish  to  steer  our  course  well  in  the  future, 
we  must  see  what  has  been  the  guiding  principle  in 
the  past.  The  history  of  the  human  race  has  been  the 
history  of  effort,  of  struggle  against  difficulties,  hard- 
ships, and  enemies.  Socialism,  which  has  been  well 
called  the  philosophy  of  failure,  means  submission 
to  difficulties.  It  preaches  the  helplessness  of  the 
individual  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  The 
citizens  are  to  be,  each  of  them,  so  much  concrete 
weakness  and  helplessness,  but  somehow  the  State, 
though  composed  of  such  men  and  women,  is  to  be, 
beyond  all  experience  of  Governments,  strenuous  and 
capable.  Such  a  system  has  only  to  be  tried  in  its 
complete  form  and  it  must  prove  at  once  a  disastrous 
failure.  The  danger  lies  in  the  extension  of  what  is 
often  mistaken  for  an  initial  stage  of  real  socialism, 
the  system  of  taking  from  the  industrious  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  which  competition  and  individualism 
have  enabled  them  to  earn,  and  of  distributing  it 
among  those  who,  mainly  through  want  of  industry 
and  resourcefulness,  have  failed.  It  must  be  owned 
that  there  are  failures,  and  not  a  few,  which  cannot 
be  set  down  to  any  defect  in  the  individual.     This  is 
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a  weak  point  in  our  social  system,  and  the  only  way 
to  remedy  it  is  to  make  competition  more  free,  to 
prevent  stagnation,  to  enable  the  poor,  if  they  have 
steadiness  of  character,  and  still  more  if  they  have 
character  and  abihty  combined,  to  rise  to  a  b' 
class.     At  the  same  time,  by  discouraging  exct- 
accumulations  of  wealth,  it  should  be  made  easier 
for  the  failures  of  the  wealthier  strata  of  society  t( 
find  their  level.     Thus,  where  individuahsm  fails,  tip 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  a  more  thorough  individ- 
ualism.    The   struggle  for  existence,  when  it   works 
as  it  should,  is  a  stern  yet  kindly  task-master,  for  the 
ultimate  result  of  its  driving  and  coercing  is  vigour 
and  happiness.    It  is  only  when  there  is  a  breakdown, 
when  the  individual  is  crushed  before  he  can  enter 
the  lists,  that  the  system  becomes  cruel.     We  must 
strive  to  make  it  possible  for  all  and  each  in  a  genuine 
sense  to  compete. 

Since   this   is   its   aim   and   object,    it    is  evident 
that    individualism,    rightly    interpreted,    does    not 
interfere    with     true    philanthropy.      True    philaii 
thropy   strives    to  strengthen  the  weak  and   enabk 
them  to  play  their  part  manfully.     To  give  a  man 
doles,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  motive  for  v 
and  sap  his   power  of  will,   is   but   cruel   kindi 
If    the   wealthy   were   less   ready   to   scatter   their 
money,  and  more  ready  to  devote  time,  thought  and 
work  to  the  hfting  of  the  degraded  out  of  the  mire, 
our  social  diseases  would  be  of  a  milder  type. 
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from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  writ- 
ings of  George  Body,  D.D.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  J.  H.  Bijhn,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Demy  x6mn.     zs.  6d. 

Botia  (Cardinal).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Bonnor(Mary  L.).   See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Boon  (P.  C.).,  B.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
woKTH  Davis,  M.A.  With  155  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zi>o.     xs.  6d. 

Botting:(C.Q.),  B.A.    EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.    Cr.  Zvo.    2s. 
See  also  Junior  E.\amination  Series. 

BouIting(W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  %vo.  loj.  6</. 
net. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.     Cr.  Zvo.     2J. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With  49  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  71.  6d. 
net. 

Bovill  (W.  B.  ForsterX  HUNGARY 
AND  THE  HUNGARIANS.  With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William  Pascoe, 
12  other  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy 
Zvo.     ns.  6d.  net. 

Bowden(E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.   Fifth  Edition.    Cr,  i6mo.   ^s.Sd. 

Dower  (E.),  B.A.  See  New  Historical 
Series. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
\6mo.     zs. 

Brabant  (F.  Q.),  M.A.  RAMBLES  IN 
SUSSEX.  With  30  Illustrations.  Crovn 
Zvo.     6.f.     See  also  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  Q.).  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHI  RE.  With  14  Illustrations,  in  Colour 
by  T.  C.  GoTCii,  t6  other  Illustrations,  and 
a  Map.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6j. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
Frank  Southgate,  R.B.A.,  and  13  from 
Photographs.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d  net. 

Bradley  (John  W.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Braid  (James),  Open  Champion,  1901,  11905 
and  1906.  ADVANCED  GOLF.  With 
88  Photographs  and  Diagrams.  Fi/tk 
Edition.     Dettty  Zvo.     lof.  6d.  net. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.     Edited 


by  Hkkkv  Lkack.     With  94  liliulratioiM. 
Second  Edition,     Dtmy  Stw.    m.  t»d.  «w/. 
BraiUford  (H.    N.).      MACEDONIA: 

JTS     RACES     AND     THB1II     rUTUHB.        With 

3a  Illustratiofu  and  *  Map*.  Dtmf  %90. 
i3f.  bd.  net. 

BrenUno  (C).  .See  Simplified  G«rauui 
Texts. 

Brlffhtman  (P.  E.).  M.A.  S««  Andretvea 
(Lancelot). 

Brodrick  (Mrt-^ '  "-rfAn'*  Ander- 
son). A  (  OF 
egyptia:  nd- 

BookforStu^ ..  .;ii  60 

Illustrations  auduuuiyCArluud)e».  Cr.  8tw. 
3X.  f>d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.).  r.Sc.  fL.n.l  ).  I.--;.  «ier 
Municipal     I  '  'me* 

(W.H.N.).  ini. 

cipal  Schoi  !  '  ler. 

SecTrx;'      :        f  1 

Brown  (S.  V.:\   ma,  l'  -:ior  Sdenoe 

Master  at  I  •pi.in'^;i...Tn.  A  I'KACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  NOTK  -  J'aXjK  FOR 
MATRICULATION  AND  ARMY  CAN- 
DIDATES.  E.->sy  Experimpnt-^  on  the 
Commoner  Substances,    r-  '  '  net. 

Brown(J.  Wood). -M.A.    i  KS 

OF  FLORKWCE.     Wit:  uns 

by  HkkbektRaii.ton.  Dei'ty  A,iu.   i^.net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Browneh  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s.     Also  Medium  tvo.    6d. 

Brownlnsr  (Robert).  BROWNING  AND 
PARACELSUS.  The  Text  of  Browning'i 
Poem,  edited  with  Introduction,  Footnotes, 
and  Biblio^aphv,  by  Margaret  L.  Lkx, 
Lecturer  m  Englisn  Literature  to  (he 
Women's  Department,  King's  College,  and 
Kathrine  B.  Locock.  Fcap.  8tw.  3*.  (id. 
net.     See  also  Little  Library. 

Bryant  (Walter  W.),  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R. 
Met.  Soc,  of  the  Royal  Ohscrvarnrv.  Green- 
wich.   A  HISTORY  OF    '   --MY. 

With  47 Illustrations.  Def  tet. 

Buckland  (Prancis  T.).  IKS 

OF  NATURAL  HISTOK^.  im.^tnite.i 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.    Cr.  Zvo.     v.  <W. 

Backton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
KNGELA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Scw^  y. 
6d.  net.  .       M«  . 

EAGER  HEART :  A  Mystery  Play.  Smmih 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     u.  lut. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON  :  AI>ama.  Cr.  8r#. 
IS.  net. 

SONGS  OF  JOY.     Cr.  Sw.     m.  net. 

Budee  (E.  A.  Wallls).  i  OF 
THE  EGYPTIAN.S.  100 
Coloured  Plates  and  n.i  ina. 
T7V0  Volumes.     Royal Z70.     jCa,  ~j    fft. 

•Bulst  (H.  Massac).  THE  COMPLETE 
AERONAUT.  With  many  Illustration*. 
Demy  8tw.     1 2j.  W.  net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  SMmd  Edititn. 
Cr.  6vc.    6s. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Bnllcv  fMlss\ 

sre  r>in 

nrlv). 

( 

by    K.    A-  •.l^ 

■.     IlKII. 

rir:in 

1  Carders  Mohn\     ?re  !.?.! 


Sec  aXio  Standard  Library  and  library 


of 


Bur  :  T  V  •■   ■     TR.s.     A  MANUAL 

SCIENCK.      Illus. 

BurKi^->*iiictt..  ..xOPSANDHOWTO 

HK    IHK.M.    llluMrated.     S mallei,},     ts. 

Rurk«  (Rdmnnd).     Sec  Standard  Library. 

Burti  n..  Rector  of  Handsworth 

of   Lichfield.     Sec  Hand- 

Burn  (J,  ri.i.  It.  n.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  THE 
CHURCHMAN'S  TRKASURY  OF 
SONG:  Gathered  from  the  Christian 
poetry  of  all  ages.  Edited  by.  Fcafi.  ivo. 
y.  6a.  mt.    See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnet  (John),  M.  A.    See  Aristotle. 

Burn5(RobertX  THE  POEMS.  Edited  by 
Anorkw  Lan(.  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition,  li-'idt  Demy  Sva, 
tilt  top.     6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Bnrn«ide(W.  P.).  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.    Third  Edition.  Cr.  Sva.  \t.6d. 

Rurton  (Alfred).    .See  LP.L. 

Bury  (J.  B.),  M.A.,  Liiu  D.  See  Gibbon 
(Edward). 

Bussell  (F.  W.).  D.D.  CHRISTIAN 
TH  EOLOG V  AN  D  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
(The  Bamptr)n  Lectures  of  1905).  Dtmy 
tvo.     xos.  6d.  net, 

Butler  (Joseph),  D.D.  Sec  Standard 
Lihrarj'. 

Butlin  (F.  M.).    AMONG  THE  DANES. 
With  13  Illustrations  in  O>lour  by  Eixkn 
WrLKissus,    and    15    from    Photographs,  i 
Dtmy  Bvfl.     ft.  6d.  fut.  I 

C«in  (ricorffCJi),    Curator  of  thr  C.-»rn.iv..Irt 
M^ 
T- 
Wr 

AiMniin,    and     iiS    other     I!luilr.aiLiUi. 
Pfntv  ?.T.'o.     TS.  6d.  net. 

Cnldecott  (AlfredX  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

C«lderwood(D.  S.).  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal .School,  Editibt!rrh.      TE.ST  CARDS 

INKUCLIDAV       - v.WK.    In  three 

pKk«Uof4o,w.  I*,  each.     Or 

m  thr««  Books,  1  md  T^d. 

Cameron  (Mary  I  KETRURIA 

AND  MODE  I  -Y.     With  3a 

lllii«»mii'>n^.     (  ■ .  ntt. 

Canri.i  :  T  '     "-  ■      ,      , 

Cant, 
Cap 
Car.r 
(, 

by 

Il'hi^tr.Tt,  ,n..      r>(my?.i-6.      \'.t.  (..i.  ,;e(. 
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Carlylc  (K.    M.    and    A.    J.),    MA 

l-caders  of  Keli>;ion. 
Carmichacl     (Philip).         ALL     ABOi 

PHII.ll'PINi:.       With     8     Illusuati. 

Cr.  ivo.     ax.  (x/. 
Carpenter(Mar^aretBoyd).  THECHII 

IN  ART.     With  s"  I liukt rations.     Stcr 

Edition.     I^rgt  Cr.  Svo.     6t. 
Carter  (Qeorirc).  MA.    THE  STORY  < 

MILTON'S  'PARADISE  LOST.'  Crc 

8t'o.     is.  M. 
Cavanacrh  (Francis),   M.D.  (Edin).     ^ 

New  Library  of  Medicine. 
Cciano(Brothcr  Thomas  of).  THl 

OF  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.     li 

by   A.    n.    Ferkkks   Howbll.        XSiti. 

Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo.     51.  net. 
Chambers    (A.     M.).       A     CONSTITi 

TIONAL   HLSTORY    OF    ENGLANi». 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
Chamlsso  (A.  von).  See  Simplified  Cterman 

Texts. 
Chandler  (Arthur),  nishop  of  Bloer 

ARA    C(ELI  :    An   Essay    i.v    M 

Thkoi.ogy.      Third  Edition.     C'... ;. 

3/.  M.  net. 
Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.    I:. 

LACEMAKING  in  THE  MIDLANI' 

P.VST  and  PRESENT.      With  17  full 

page  Illustrations.     t>.  8t<o.     ts.  6d. 
Chapman  (S.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Chatterton     (Thomas).       See     Stand.i 

Librarv. 


Chf-».-»i->>''  '1  '>r'!\    ■'■ 

Ill        I    I.T-T  I 

I.".^    1 

CAI.IHhu*-. 

Chesterton  f  a.  K 

Wi. !>.>...  1' 

Af  I 

Tr 

Chil.:^ 

Cicero. 

Claplinni 


SIDERED.       Fij 

i  RIFLES.    .Second  F.i 

P.).  PA.  F.R.C.S.     Sr 

tions. 

■   r.connmic- 


1  .  A.),  MA.  .Seel>e»deniofReligio 
1..S.  .1  fOeorcc),  A,R.A..  R.W.S.  SI 
LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.    With  1 


General  Literature 


Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
Zvo.  3*.  6</.  net. 
AIMS  And  ideals  in  art.  KiKht 
Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  With  3a  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Large  Post  Zvo. 
5J.  net. 
Clay    (Rotha    Mary).        See    Anti(iuary's 

Books. 
Cleather  (A.  L.)-     See  Wagner  (R). 
Clinch  (G.),   F.G.S.     See  Antiqu.iry's  Books 

and  Little  Guides. 
Clougrh  (W.  T.)  and  Dunstan  (A.  E.). 
See  Junior  School  Books  and  Textbooks  of 
Science. 
Clouston  (T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

See  New  Library  of  Medicine. 
'Clutton  -  Brock.        SHELLI^Y:      THE 
MAN  AND  THE  POET.    With  8  Ulus- 
trations.    Demy  %vo.     -js.  td.  net. 
Coast  (W.   Q.),    B.A.      EXAMINATION 

PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.     Cr.Zvo.    aj. 
Cobb  (W.    F.),    M.A.      THE    BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  :  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Demy  %vo.  \os.  6d.  net. 
Cockshott  (Winnlfred),  St.  Hilda's  Hall, 
Oxford.     THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS, 
Their  Chi;rch  and  Colony.      With   12 
Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     7 J.  6d.  net. 
Collingwood  (W.  Q.),  M.A.    THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN    RUSKIN.       With    Portrait. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     2J.  6d.  net. 
Collins  (W.    E.)f    ^lA.      See  Churchman's 

Library, 
Colvlll  (Helen  H.).      ST.    TERESA    OF 
SPAIN.      With  20   Illustrations.       Demy 
Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
Combe  (William).    SeeI.P,L. 
Conrad  (Joseph).     THE   MIRROR    OF 
THE  SEA:    Memories  and   Impressions. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.,andMarchant(E.  C), 
M.A.        PASSAGES     FOR     UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Latin  and 
Greek  Literature.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Sr'o.  -is.ed. 
LATIN      PASSAGES      FOR      UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION,     Cr.  Z7'0.    is.  6d. 
Cooke-Taylor  (R.W.).    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.     Cr.  ?,7>o.     is.  6d. 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  M.A.     THE  ALPS. 
With     many    Illustrations.        Demy    Zvo. 
■js.  6d.  net. 
Cooper(C.  S.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Westell  (W.  P.) 
Corkran  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Cote5  (Rosemary).    DANTE'S  GARDP:N. 
With    a    Frontispiece.       Second    Edition. 
Fcap.  %vo.    2X.  (>d.;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 
BIBLE  FLOWERS.       With  a    Frontispiece 

and  Plan.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Cotton  i(CharIes).      See   I.P.L.  and   Little 

Library. 

Coulton  (a.  G.).     CHAUCER  AND  HIS 

ENGLAND.        With    33    Illustration.s. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.     ios.6d.net. 

Cowley  (Abraham).     See  Little  Library. 

Cowper     (William).        THE      POEMS. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.     Illustr.-xted,  including 


two     unpuMiihed     deMffiim    by    WitXIAM 

Bl.AKV  /).-.... .^     H^t, 

Cox  (J.  '  <  lie*,  Ami- 

()Uai 

Cox    (ll.u.__!_l,.  LAND 

NATION  ALIZAIltJN  AND  I.ANI) 
TAXATION.  Seeomd  Editiam  rtviud. 
Cr.  8i'<;.     3J.  M  net. 

Crabbe  (George).  ■^ 

Cralk(Mr8.).    .Sc- 

Crane  (C.  I>.)    I)..s.< 

Crane  (Walter),  K.W..^.  AN.AKIISTS 
REMINISLKNCES.  With  laj  Illukira- 
tionsby  the  Auttinr  and  others  from  Fhoto- 
Kraphs.  Sec-  Htmyivo.  tis.met. 

INDIA    IMI  With  84    niu*. 

trations    fr.  .  by    the    Author. 

Second  Editun.  --   .■>   ^,f^ 

Crashaw  (Richard  . 

Cri8pe(T.  E.),  K.(  <  ES 

OF  A  K.C.     Wiii,  .  .  ^ ..-..>  Sew. 

jcs.  6d.  net. 

Cross  (J.  A.).  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.     Fca^.  8w.    21.  6d.  tut. 

Crowley  (Ralph  H.X  THE  HYGIENE 
OF  SCHOOL  LIFE,    Cr.  Bvo.    v  6d.  tut. 

Cruik8hank(a.).  THE  LOVING  UAL- 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  n 
Plates.      Cr.  \6mo.     is.  6d.  ntt. 

Crump  (B.).     Sec  Wagner  (R.). 

Cruttwell  (C.  T.),  M.A..  Canon  of  Pettr- 
borough.  See  Handbooks  of  English 
Church  History. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),  CB.  See  Connois- 
seur's Liljrary. 

Cutts(E.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leadersof  Religion. 

Danielj  (G.  W.).  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Dante  (Alighlerl).  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget ToYNBEE,  M.A,,  D.Liit.  Cr.Sw.  6*. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Translated 
by  H.  F.  Gary.  Edited  with  a  Life  of 
Dante  and  Introductory  Notes  by  pAorr 
ToYNiiEK,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     DemyZvo.    hd. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  lulian  text. 
Fcap.  %vo.     -is.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library',  Toynbee  (Paget), 
and  VcrnoM(Hon.  W.  Warren^ 

Darley  (Georjfe).     .See  Little  library. 

D'Arcy (R.  F.),  M.A.     .\  '  '  " '^.ON 

O  M  ET  R Y    FO  R    B  E|  1  ^^  «h 

numerous  diagram,<i.     C'. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).    See  o....im...v  .  i  icnch 

Texts. 
Davenport     (Cyril).       See     Connoisseurs 

Library  ami  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Davenport   (James).        THE    WASH- 
BOURNE   FAMILY.      With   15  llluitta- 
tions  and  a  Map.     /ioyai&t>.\     .-is.  net. 
Davey  (Richard.)    THl  1    OF 

LONDON.      With    4  »«» 

Colour  by  Johm  Fullev  1  ••  Tw0 

Voiumfs.     Demylvo.     i^.  n<:. 
See  also  Romantic  History. 
Davles  (Gerald  S. ).     See  Classics  of  Art. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Oaytas  (W.  O.  P.).    See  Junior  Examina-  |  Ooney  (May). 


SONGS  OF  THE  REM 


.SV 
Daw^oniNt  I-  p 
Dawson  (Mr*.  Nelson).   Sec  I.ittle  liuuks  un 

Art. 
()eane(A.  C).     S«e  Little  Library. 
Deaiu  (Storry  R.).      THK  TRIALS  OF 

FIVE    QUEENS:    Katmahihb    of 

ArACON,    AnNB    ItOLEYN,     MaRV     Q()EBN 

or  Scots.  Marik  Antoinkttb  and  Card- 
link  or  Brunswick.  With  la  Illustrations. 
D«my%V0.     lot.  td.  tut. 

DMnner  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortbsc(;b-Brickoaub.  Largt  Cr. 
9vf,    ts. 

D'E»t« (Margaret).  IN  THP:  CANARIES 
WITH  A  CAMERA.  With  50  Illustra- 
tmiions,  of  which  one  is  in  Ciolour,  from 
Pbotograph<(  by  Mrs,  R.  M.  King,  and  a 
Map.    Cr.  Bva    7s.  (k/  net. 

D«Ukoa(LeoiiK  THK  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  8cw.    9S. 

DMBoattaanea.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swtrr,  M.A.  Sec<md  Edition.  Fcaf, 
8c<#.    it. 

DIckcna  (Charle«).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton (G.  K.). 

Dkkinaon   (Emily).     TOEMS.     Cr.   8tw. 

4*.  (id.  Hit. 

DIcklBaon  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 

ColleRc,     Cambridge.        THE      GREEK 

VIEW  OF  LIFE.     Sixth.  Edition.    Cr. 

Bro.     a/.  6d. 
Dllk*  (Lady),  Bulley  (MIsa).  and  Whitley 

(Mlaa).      WOMEN'S  WORK.     Cr.   Bvo. 

■as.  td. 
Dillon  (Edward),  M.A.    See  C:onnois«eur's 

I-ibrary,  Li  tile  Books  on  Art,  and  Clasucs 

of  Art. 
Dltchfield  (P.   H.),    M.A.,   F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLI.SH  TOWN.S. 

With     an      Inti  .-in.  ti(>ii      \<x     AucusTts 

jB»sorr,l>  Cf.Siw.  ts. 

OLD    ENc;i  :    Exunt    at 

Jhc  Prrs^,  ,. 

100  Illustra- 

•.    ax.  tii.  ntt. 

With   31 

Illuvtrati.  ti'..      /  Dtmvivo. 

7/  bd.  met. 

THE   OLDTIMl  With    17 

Illuttrations.     Htconii  I.dtticn.     DtmyZvo. 

71.  6d.  ntt. 

ni.on  rw.  M.),    M.A.    A     PRIMER    OF 

'  •  ^^  '     f  »N.     Third  Edilicn.     Cr.  8rtf. 


>i(Fla«  (James).     THE  MAN  IN  THE 

ril'IT.     C>.  ?rv.     ex.  tJ.  fifi. 


u.td. 


I OKTRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
iJNG.    Stc«md  Eddtion.    Cr.  8vo. 
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WILD  LIFE   IN  EAST  ANGLIA.     With 

16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Bva.     js.  6d.  net. 

SOME  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 

EAST  ANGLIA.     With  16  Illustrations  in 
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COSMOGRAPIIIE,  or  A  PIECE  OF 
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NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition, 
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10s.  6d.net. 
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Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     7J.  6d.  net. 
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Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
With  i8i  Diagrams.     Cr.  Bvo.     3X,  6d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
Second  Ed.  revised.    Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Greenldgre(A.H.  J.),M.A.,D.Litt.  A  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME  :  From  the  Tribunate  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  end  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  B.C.  133-104.  Demy  &vo. 
loi.  6d.  net. 
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Gwynn  (Stephen),  M.  P.  A  HOLIDAY  I N 
CONNEMARA.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Hadfleld  (R.  A.)  and  Glbblns  (H.  de  B.). 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 
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TP2R.  With  nuiny  Diagrams,  and  15 
Photographic  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.     v. 

Hall  (Hammond).  THE  YOUNG  EN- 
GINEER :  or  Modern  Engines  and 
THEIR  Models.  With  85  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8t'o.     $s. 

Hall  (Mary).  A  WOMAN'S  TREK  FROM 
THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO.  With 64  Illus- 
trations and  2  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     16s.  net. 

Hamel  (Frank).  FAMOUS  FRENCH 
SALONS.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d,  net. 
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net. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.     Cr.Zvo.      6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fca/. 
8vo.     T,s.  6d.  net. 

Hardie (Martin).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGEINDUCTION  COILS. 
With  35  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.    6s. 

Harker  (Alfred),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Petrology  in 
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ROCKS.  With  H2  Diagrams  and  a  Plates. 
Demy  8vo.     iis.  6d.  net. 
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ROAD-BOOK.     In  four  Volumes.    Crown 
8vo.    Each  -js.  6d.  net. 
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JHK     PRAISE     or 

An    English   Aiitho- 
I'jiy-      \Vi:h   .1    I'reface    by  Sidkkt   Li 
Demy  %ro.     y,  td.  net. 
Ho^ro  < Victor).    Sec  Simplified  French  T^  - 


ilumi;  « Jiiiirtiil/,   .w./\.      .^cc    iviim.iniii.: 
torv. 

Hutchinson    (Horace   Q.)      THE    N 

FORLST.       Illustrated    in     colour     w.>.. 

50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tynoaub  aod  4 

bv  Lucy  Kemp-Weix:!!.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hutton   (A.   W.\    .M.A.      See    Leaders  oT 

Rcli;;ion  And  Library  of  Devotion. 
Hutton    (Edward^.       IHK    (  ITIES    OF 

UMBRIA.     V  in  Colour 

bvA.  PisA.a:  as.  Third 

Editirn.     (■ 
THE  CI  :  :  i  Uis- 

tratii  :  >N, 
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Cr.  8m.    v.  6d.  ml. 
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AND  Ou>.  .  /VarM  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
m.6d. 
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InnesCA.  D.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA,  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  ivo. 
JOS.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING.  With  76  Illustrations.  Cr.  ivo. 
Ss.  net. 

Isaiah.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 

Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (P.  Hamilton).     See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (P.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Jeans  (J.  Steplien).    TRUSTS,    POOLS, 
AND     CORNERS     AS     AFFECTING 
COMMERCE  AND    INDUSTRY.    Cr. 
Zvo.     as.  6d. 
See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jebb  (Camilla).  A  STAR  OF  THE 
SALONS :  Julie  de  Lkspinasse.  With 
20  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     loj.  6d.  mt. 

JeKery  (Reginald  W.),  M.A.  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 
COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
1497-1763.  With  8  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  %vo.    ns.  6d.  net. 

Jeffrey8(D.  Qwyn).  DOLLY'STHEATRI- 
CALS.    Super  Royal  \6mo.    2s.  6d. 

Jenk8(E.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.  AN  OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
Second  Ed.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor, 
M.A.     Cr.  Zvo.     as.  td. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jennings  (A.  C),  M.A.  See  Handbooks  of 
English  Church  History. 

Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.  EARLY  WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS.     DemvAto.     21s.net. 

Jemingham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 
MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Ecu/. 
Zvo.     s^. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (P.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield     Hall,     Durham.        RELIGION 
IN   EVOLUTION.     Cr.  Zvo.    y.  td.  net. 
See  also  Churchman's  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (A.  H.),  M.A.  See  Six  Ages  of 
European  History. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  ne.-»rly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ^to.     lis.  net. 

Jones  (H.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (H.  P.).     See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.),  M.A.,  D.C.I^ 
THE  MINER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS  AND 
THE  LAW  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND 
WORKMEN.    Cr.  Zvo.     as.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  RoyalZvo.  21s.net. 

Jones  (R.  Compton).  M.A-  POEMS  OF 
THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by.  TAir- 
teenth Edition.  Fcap.Zvo.  is.dd.  n«t. 


Jonsotl  (Ben).     Sec  Si.-»m!ard  Library. 
Julian  (Lady)  of   Norwich,      RKVKIJU 

TlONSOl  DIVINE  LOVF„  i'ki.by(;«AC« 

Warkack.   Third  hit.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6J, 
Juvenal.    .Vr  (  ;.,..;  .!'i..:i  iiiion*. 
'Kappa.'     M  1     KNOW: 

A  Plea  fo.  u     S«<^t 

Edition.      ■ 

Kaufman  I  AS'D 

MO  I  .  .'/«, 

AVr.  Od. 

net 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS.  EdUed 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Stun* 
COURT,  M.A.  With  a  Fronttipiece  In 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition  Rtviud. 
Demy  Zxfo.     js,  6d.  net. 

REALSIS.OF  GOLD.  Selections  rrom  the 
Works  of.    Fcap.  Zvo.     yt.  td,  net. 

See  also    Little  Librarv    and    Standard 
Library. 

Keble(Johnj.  THE  CHRLSTIAN  VFJUL 
With  an  Introduction  am!  Notes  by  W.  LoCK, 
D.D.,WarcicriofKcl  IcC  .1;.  •'-.  Illiutntwl 
byR.ANNi  -iHm    *ip9rlk 

Zvo.    3f.  (xi.  s  , 

See  also): 

Kelvnack  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  .M.K.C.K  See 
New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Kempis  (Thomas  ft^.  '  fii  iMn\TION 
OF  CHRIST.    \\  .by 

Dean  Farrar.    I  irk. 

Third  Edition.    /;..  .  . ,  iJdtd 

morocco.     51. 

Also  Translated  by  C  BiGG,  D.D.    Cr, 
Zvo.     3X.  f>d. 

See  also  Montmorency  (J.    E.   G.   deX, 
Libraryof  Devotion,  and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  AiiUt- 
ant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     See  St.  Paul. 

Kerr  (S.  Parnell).  GEORGE  SELWYN 
AND  THE  WITS.  With  16  Illuttratioiu. 
Dewy  Zvo.     iw.  fid,  net. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  IHa*- 
trated.     Cr.  Zvo.     as.  6d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).    See  Little  Library. 

Kipfing  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  91 /A  Thousand.  Twenty- 
sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x,  AI.v>  Fca^. 
Zvo,  Leather.    5J. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  79^*  Thontmmd. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Srv.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  Zvo,  Leather.     5*. 

THE  FIVE  N.\TIONS.  63/A  Thouxmmd. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6*.  Alao 
Fcap.  Zvo,  Leather.     5J. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Eitkteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  Also  Fcm.^  8^0, 
Leather,     v. 

Knight  (Albert  E.).  THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  With  50  Illustratioos. 
Demy  Zvo.     7 1.  CJ.  net. 

Knowling  (R.    l.  ,  Profe*»f  of  N«« 

Tcst.-\nient  Ring's  CoIUge, 

London.    i>c<   >.     . 
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K»«c(UlBllr«dP.).  THE  COURT  OF  A 
SAINT.  With  i6  UltBtrattona.  Dtm^Bv*. 
lo/.  M.  nft. 

KrODOtkin  (Prince).    THE  TERROR  IN 

RUSSIA.       An    Appeal    to    the    Nation. 
Sex^mth  Kiiiticn        L  r.  8tw.      arf.  tut. 

Laboalaye    (Edouard).  See     Simplified 

Ytt     ■.  \<-^-:. 
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.Poole  (SUnley).    A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT  IN  THK  MIDDLE  ACES.  With 

TOi  Illustralions  and  a  ' ' 
L«ngbrldre(F.),M.A.  l 

BRAVK:  Pcjcms  of  ( 

Coarmge,  and  Constancy,     pounn  j-.itttion. 

Cr.lv0.    %t.f>d. 
LMikMt«r  (Sir  B.  Ray),   K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

SCIENCE  FROM   AN  EASY  CHAIR. 

With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  a  are  in 

Colour.     Cr.  8n>.    6*. 
Law  (Willlain).    See  Library  of  Devotion 

and  Standard  Library. 
Leach  (Henry).    THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

LINKS.    Cr.  imo.  6j. 
See  also  Braid  (James). 
Le    Bnu    (Anatoie).     THE  LAND  OF 

PARDONS.     TransUted  by  Frances  M. 

G'  ■!)  la  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  ,  and  40  other  Illustrations. 

Th .  •  Crtnvn  %vo.     6t. 

Lac  (Margaret  L.).     See  Browning  (Robert). 
Laaa  (Beatrice).    See  Six  Ages  ofEuropean 

History. 
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MASTER- 
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I>  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 


Locker  (F.\.    See  1  Jetle  .Jbrary. 

Led 


MA 


SCIKMIFIC    KN.-Wl.KiKiK     l.JoN     OUK      I 

DERSTANOiNC  OF  Christianity.     Seven 
FJtiicn.     Drrny  &T<0.     7*,  6d.  tut, 

\  L  OF  MAN  :  A  Study  or 
:>  HtJMAN  Faculty.    D*m^. 

Lo^l  ^r'  C).      See    Six    Ag«  of' 

Loft  vl),  M.A.    ETHICS  AND 

AKM  .Ml-M'.  With  a  Frontiapierr 
Demy  %-<o.     ks.  tiet. 

Lonirfellow  (H.  W.).     S(^^  I.Ittle  Lihrarv- 

Lorimer  (Ueorire  Hot  1,  \  ••■•■]  s 
FRO.M    A    SF",F-N  r 

TO  HIS  SON.     .SVrv  .  r. 

8tv.     3J,  M. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Seetrnd Eeiitu>ti . 
Cr.  ivo,    6t. 

*LoHmer  (Norma).  BY  THE  WATERS 
OF  EGYPT.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Benton  Fi.F.TCHHR,and  33  other 
IIIustr.itions.      /v..-,.  c  ,,      i6#.  n//. 

Lover  (Samuelt. 

Lucas(e.  V.}.  FCHARLES 

LAMB.       Wi!-i  uions.      Fourth 

attd  Reviied  A.jV.'.v*  m  One  Volume. 
Demy  ^'.'c.     fs.  tti.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
30    Illustrations    in    Colour  \'t 

Marshall,  34  Illustrations  .  h 

Masters,    and    a    Map.      .A  -  .-■>%, 

Cr.  8fo.    6*. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  With  s< 
II!n^tr.-\tion<;  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson. 
S^  : ; -^tions  and  a  Map.    Seventh 

I  rH>.     6/. 

AW  IN  PARIS.    Withi6Illus. 

ti  U-    WaLTXR    DuXTr:  . 

:.  lis  after  Old  MastPT 

THK  V /I  I  ,  i.iiile  liook  for  W.tv 

farers.    >  riati.   Fcap.    8tv.  5^ 
India  1 

THE  Fk!  ^'^•V  •  -    t:.,v    i»r.,  ,. 

for  the   1  -' r,j/. 

%X>9.       SJ 

FIRESfDi:     . 

Edition,     heap.  hvo. 
CHARACTER    AND 

Fditirn.      /,  ,7/*.  P:vi. 
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Comedy.    Fi/r 
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GOOD   COMPANY:   A  Rally   ok  Mkn. 

Fcap.  87'(i.     5J. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER:  A  Volumb 
OF  Essays.     Second  Kd,     heap,  %z>o.     5J. 

OVER    BEMERTON'S:    An    Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5^. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lucian.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde(L.  W.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  (Noel   S.).     A    PRELIMINARY 
GEOMETRY.    With  numerous  Diagrams. 
Cr.  %vo.    IS, 
See  also  Junior  School  Books. 

LytteIton(Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.    Cr.  Bvo.    ar.  td. 

M.  (R.).  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  LUCIA 
HALIDAY.  With  some  of  her  Letters, 
Edited  by  R.  M.    Fca/.  Bvo.    3S.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.   Three  Volumes.   Cr.  Svo.  iSs. 

M'Al|en(J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

McCabe  (Joseph)  (formerly  Very  Rev.  F. 
Antony,  O.S.F.).  THE  DPXAY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Seeatid  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    ns.  6d.    net. 

MacCunn  (Florence  A.).  MARY 
STUART.  With  44  Illustrations,  in 
eluding  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott(E.  R.).   See  Books  on  Business. 

McDougall  (William),  M.A.  (Oxon.,  M.B. 
(Cantab.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Btto.    5s.  net, 

M'Dowall(A.  ».).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

MacFie  (Ronald  C),  M.A.,  MB.  See  New 
Library  of  Medicine. 

Mackay  (A.  M.),  B.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.     Cr.  Bvo.     zs.  6d. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  See  Anti- 
quary's Books. 

M'Neile  (A.  H.),  B.D.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

•  Mdlle  Mori '  (Author  of).  ST.  GATHER- 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD:  A  Fairy  Play  in  Five  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixera  he 
Mattos.  Second  Edition.  Ecap.  Bvo. 
Deckle  Edges,     y.  dd.  net.  ^ 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  0\ 
WORDSWORTH.     Cr.  %vo.    is.  6d. 

Mahaffy(J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
With  79  Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.    6j. 

Maitland(F.  W.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  ROMAN 
CANON  LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.     RoyalZvo.     js.  6d. 

Major(H.),  B.  A.,  B.Sc.  A  HEALTH  AND 


TEMPERANCE  READER.  Cr.   Ihw 

Ma'iden  (H.  E.X  M.A  KNGLI.SH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Compuiioa  to  the  HtMory  of 
England.     Cr.  8tv.     yt.  6d. 

THE    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    A 
CITIZEN.     SevemtA  EJiticm.     Cr.   Im. 
is.6d. 
See  also  S 

Msrchant  (L.  »  of  Peter* 

house    Can.  -  ANTHC 

LOGY     Seiond Hdtticrt.    Cr.ipc.    xt.6d. 
See  also  Cook  (A.M.). 

lVUrett(R.  R.X  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  THE  THRES- 
HOLD OF  RELIGION.  Cr.  8tv.  it.6d 
net. 

Marks  (Jeannette),  M  V  ^"^"^t  isH 
PASTORAL  DRAMA  1  ra- 

tion to  the  d.ite  of  the  ;  the 

'Lyrical    Ballads'     (i6<>o-.,,,.     ^■.   ^v». 
Ss.  net. 

Marr  (J.  B.),  F.  R.S.  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambri.!<-  TMK  .SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  01  Third  Editi0n. 

Revised.     I  • .  8p*.    6i. 

AGRICULTU )  I  )GY.  IllustnUd. 

Cr.Bvo.    (>s, 

Marriott  (Criarles)i  A  SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY. With  8  Illustrationa  by  A.  M. 
FowERAKEK,  R.B.A,  and  33  othcT  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6J.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  FALKLAND. 
With  33  Illustrations.  Second  Editien. 
Demy  8vo,    ys.  td.  nrt. 

See  also  Six  Age      --yv      ,    _^  t>:  ..^^^ 

Marvell  (Andrew). 

Masefield  (John).  F.L. 

SON'S  TIME.   Wiw.  .V ......^....  Cr. 

ivp.    V.  6d.  net, 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN:  or,  Some 
English  Forays  im  the  I8thmv;s  or 
Darien.  With  33  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.      ios,  td.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited  by.   Second  Ed.  Cr.  Sro.   y.  6d.net. 

AN  ENGLISH  PROSE  MISCELLANY. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.    Cr.  tvc.    6s. 

Maskell(A.).    See  Connois  v. 

Ma8on(A.J.),D.D.  Seel.  on. 

Masterman    (C.     P.     0.;.  J  P. 

TENNYSON      AS      A       ki-.i.UjIuUS 
TEACHER.     Cr.  &va.    6t. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 

Masterman  (J.  H.  B.),  M.A.  .Sm  Smc  Ac«s 
of  European  History. 

Matheson  (E.  P.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.     Fcap.Zvo.     -ts.  td.  net. 

Maude  (J.  H.),  M.A.  Sec  Handbooks  tt 
English  Church  History-. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUiL 
Second KJU-.n.     4.V.     ir.   mt. 

Maync  I.VNTERS 
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M.   B.),  Fellow  of  the 

AotbropoloEical  Institute.    WOMAN  IN 

TRANSITION.    Cr.  8p#.    6/. 

GAMCIA:  Thk  Switurlamd  or  Spain. 

^v:■'    <       I' '^traiioiu  and  a  Map.    Dtmy 
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M .  A. ,  Professor  of  H  istor r 

of  (.ia^L'ONV.    ()kU;lNAf, 


ntt. 
Mellows  (BiBiDa  S.).     A  SHORT  STORY 

OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE.      Cr. 

8rw.    y.f>d. 
M^rioiM  (P.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 
Methuea    (A.    M.    S.\    M.A.        THK 

TRAGEDY     OF     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

Cr.  8w.    -is.  ntt.     AUo  Cr.  8po.     yl.  net. 

KNf" 'UIN  :  Discussed  IN  FooR- 

Ti  TO    A    Protectionist. 

yv  Cr.  8«».     3rf.  ntt. 

Mejr  ird».     COROT  AND  HIS 

W  itn  38  Illustrations.    Demy 

Br 
MHcs  .    MA.     LIFE    AFTER 

1.1  K  Theorv  or  Rbincarna- 

T :  -it.  td.  net. 

THl OF  CONCENTRATION  : 

How    TO    AcytURK   IT.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  6v0.     %s.  fid,  net. 
Mlllaiii  rj.  tK>.       THE  MFK  AND  l.K.T- 

Tl-  '■ 

>f 

\V. 

Photugravurc.    JVew  lidition.    Demy  Stv. 

7*.  6rf.  >»^/. 
See  alvj  Little  Galleries. 
Millin   (0.   P.).    PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.     NVith  31  Illustrations.     Crenm  ix>o. 

ii.  6^.  »•/•/. 
MIlUa  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.     .See  Textbooks  of 

Tcchnolojry. 
Mlinc  (J.  a.),  MA.      A     HISTORY    OF 

EGYPT     UNlM  ■       T  "TAN     RULE. 

With  143  Illustr  o.    tt. 

Milton  (John).     ..  IC  OF  MIL- 

TON.   Edited  by  K.  I- .  i  owndkow.  Fcaf. 

iva.    IS.  6d.  net. 
S*"*    »lfcf>   Little    Library   and    Standard 

MIn.  ■  MA.    See  Peel  (R). 

MIt.  Imera).  M.A,  OUTLINT.S 

<•  U..1,    .,,    Illustrations. 

Mitt  STEN  AND 

i  :    Illustrations. 

•;./  Ck4»/nr  I:dtii0n.     Lurft  Cr. 

iryM.).    OrFF.N  LOULSAOF 

i  .  ■  N     w  ■*,  ■    I     :  ••aioos.    Ftmrtk 

r.u  ■.,..., 

"\.).     Srr  Little  Library. 
r.  Michael  de).    See  Library  of 

inoocy  CU  O.  ChtelM),  M.P.    RICHES 


ANDPOVFRTV'.  RightM  Ediiitn   De^r 

M(i:>  rlof  Mancliester.   I  <■ 

jVlop  unnv    rw      v.Ct. 

1 
Mo  I! 

1  .... _. 

and  >^ 

Demy 
Montmort 

THOMA.^  A 

BOOK.     Wii 

Ediiiem.    Df 
Moore  (H.  E.).     BACK  TO  THL  LAN 

Cr.  8t'0.     ax.  td. 
Moore  (T.  Slur^el.       ART  AND  IIV 


M< 


it.  dc).   ]-.\..  I.L.P. 


Mo,  .s. 

Moi  v. 

Mor  A 

1  I  R 

'1  11. 

Uu„    ..•    .w.:;'     .,:.u,  ...    i.d. 

Morlch  (k.   j.).      brr  nination 

Series. 
Morlev  (Margaret  W.>.  .,.   T]\^' 

BEE    PEOPLE.      With  74  iUusUatio 

S^.  Crown  Zx>o.     ax.  f>d. 

I    I.n  TI.K     Mncni'l.l   •    Ti.v  .^r.n.v   ... 


.M..rr,s  .  I.    . 

\\  ith  34  l.lii:>u.tlioii:k.     Dtmy  w«v.     i&(.  ( 

Morris  (Joseph  n.'>.     F^rc  T.utlr  Guides. 
Morton  (A.  And <  ..k(^M.). 

Moule(H.  C.  Ci.  ufl)ur. 

ham.     See  Lc. 
Mulr   (M.    M.    Pntti.^on),     M.A.       THE 

CHEMISTRY    OF    FlkE.      Illustrated. 

Cr.  ivo.     ai.  td. 
Mundeila  (V.  K.\  M.A.    See  Dunn  (J.  Tt 
Munro(R.),  M.A.,  LL.D.     See  Antiquatv 

Hooks. 
Musset  (Alfred  de).     See  Simplified  Fret. 

Text. 
Myers  (A.   Wallis),     THE   COMPLEl 

I.AWN    TE.NNLS    PLAYER.     With 

Illastrations.    Second  Edition.    Demyt- 

\rn.  f^H.  net. 
Naval  Officer  (A).     See  I.  P.  L. 
Newman  (Ernest).     See  New  Library 

Mtiiic. 
Newman  (Oeorire).  M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.I  . 

See  New  Library  of  Medicine. 
Newman  ^J.  H.)  and  others.    Sec  Library 

of  Devotion. 
Newsholme(Arfi  K.R.CP.   .«^- 

New  Library  ■ 
Nichols  (Rowvir  T  n.rary 

NIckliri 

I 
NImr      : 

Norgate  (0.  Le  Orys).    THi:  LIKE  OI 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.   With  53  Illuitra. 

tionsby  JennvWvlie,  DemyZvo.  is.td.nei. 
Norway  (A.  H.).    NAPLES.     Past  and 

Present.    With  25  Coloured  Illustrations 
.    by  Maurice    Grkiffenhagbn.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts, 
ISovalis,    THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SATS  and 

OTHER  Fragments.    Edited  by  Miss  Una 

BiKCH.     Fcap.  Svo.     3*,  6d.  tut. 
Officer  (An).     Sec  I.  P.  L. 
Oldfield    (W.    J.).    M.A.,    Prebendary     of 

Lincoln.     A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 

Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 

OF  England.     Crown  Svo.     2*.  6d. 
Oldham  (F.   M.),   B.A.    See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion, 
Oliver,  Thomas,  M.D.    See  New  Library  of 

Medicine. 
Oman(C.  W.C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 

Oxford.      A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 

OF   WAR  IN   THE    MIDDLE  AGES. 

Illustrated.     Dany  'S>vo,     10s.  6d.  net. 
ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

With  Maps.    Demy  Bvo.    jos.  6d.  net. 
Opp^  (A.  P.).     See  Classics  of  Art. 
Ottley  (R.  L.),  T>.T>.     See    Handbooks  of 

Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Overton  (J.  H.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Owen  (Dougrlas).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Oxford (M.  N.),  ofGuy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  NURSING.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  87JO,     3J.  6d. 
Pakes  (W.  C.  C).    THE  SCIENCE  OF 

HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    Demylvo.    15^. 
Parker    (Eric).      A    BOOK    OF     THE 

ZOO;   By   Day    and    Night.     With  24 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Henry 

Irving.     Cr.  B^'o.    6s. 
Parker  (Oilbert),  M.P.    A    LOVER'S 

DIARY.     Ecap.  Zvo.    5J. 
Parkes  (A.  K.),     SMALL  LESSONS  ON 

GREAT  TRUTHS.     Fcap.Zvo.     is.  6d. 
Parkinson  (John).     PARADISI  IN  SOLE 

paradisus  terrestris,  or  a 
garden  of  all  sorts  of  plea- 
SANT FLOWERS.     Folio.    £z,  ■^s.  net. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  C).  GARRICK  AND  HIS 
CIRCLE.  With  36  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  SIDDONS.  WiUi 
20  Illustrations.     Demyivo.     12s.6d.net, 

Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURE IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  2 14  Illustrations.  Im- 
perial Quarto.    £2, 12s.  6d.  net. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU 
AND  HER  TIMES  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, Second  Edition.  Demv  Zvo.  1 5J.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

Patmore  (K.  A.).  THE  COURT  OF 
LOUIS  XIII.  With  16  Illustrations.  Secomi 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALLST,  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate,  R,B.A,  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


:e»e. 


'Se- 
ll lu*. 


NATURB  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
With  13  Illustratiooi  in  Coloor  br  FiAini 
SouTMrtATE,R.B.A.  Stc»ndEMiUn.   Cr. 

8fA     61. 

WILD   I  UK  nv    \    vopvnfw  v^fO. 

ARV.  :,,„, 

and  .   t],^ 

I>uiM  -       ,      8^ 

MAN  AND  NATURE  ON  TIDAL 
WATERS.      With    lliustntions   bf   th« 

Author.     Cr.  Zvo.    ts. 
Peacock  (NetU).    Sec  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Peake  (C.  M,    A.).    F.R.H.S,     A    CON- 

CISE      H\' -KN 

ANNUAL  ,rs. 

With  2^  III  net. 

Peel  (Robert;,  .m '.  Alinchin  (tl.  t.),  M,A, 

OXFORD,      With     100    lUustnuions    is 

Colour.    Cr.  Bno.    6t. 
Peel  (Sidney),  '  ■    i    n~-   -'■^-• 

Oxford,  ail 

mission  on  :  '  Tl. 

CAL    LICL... ..    .,uom^ 

Edition.     Cr,  Sro.     w.  6d. 
Pentin  (Herbert),   M..\.     See  Library  of 

Devotjin. 
PetHei"  :         '  Pro. 

fesse 

A    li. 

tratcd.  /n  ux z^\utius.  Cr.  liv.  Cj.  eadi. 
Vol.   I.     From   the   Earlikst   Kings  to 

XVItm  Dynasty.    Sixth  Edition. 
Vol.   n.     The     XVIIth     and     XVIIItm 

Dynasties.    Fourth  Edition. 
Vou  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dtkastuu. 
Vol.  IV.    Egypt   under    thb    Ptolemaic 

Dynasty.    J.  P.  Mahapfv,  Litt.D. 
Vol.  v.    EGvrr  under  Roman  Rdlk.  J.  O. 

Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  VI.     Egypt    in   the   Middlb   Acbs. 

Stanley  Lank-Poole,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.     Lectures deUverwd 

at  University  College,  London.    Illustrated. 

Cr.  Bz'o.     7i.  Cd. 
SYRIA  AND  I  KLL 

ELAMAKV  6^. 

EGYPTIAN    ,  the 

Papyri,    Fir  ^ty. 

Edited  by  N'.  I.!ii«. 

trated  by   1  .  .'-.di- 

tion.     Cr.  Brv.      -j;.  6./. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Translated  from  the 

Papyri.     Second  Series,   xviiith   to  xixib 

Dynasty.     Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ei.m»> 

Crown  8t'0.     v-  6if. 
EGYPTIAN     DECORATIVE     ART.     A 

Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  tb«  Boyal 

Institutiiin.  Illustrated.  Cr.  tv0.  31 .  6t£ 
Phillips  (W.  A.).  Sec  Oxford  Biornwlikt. 
Pbillpotts  (Eden).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38   Illustrations  by  I,    Lky  Pmrr. 

BRIDGE,      Second  and  C%€it^4r  Edition. 

Large  Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
UP  -  ALONG     AND     DOWN  -  ALONG 

Illustrated     by     Claod*      SiiKprKKSOM. 

Cr.  4ta.     St.  net. 
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PhytbUia  (J.  Ernest).     TREES  IN  NA- 
TURK,   MYTH,    AND   ART.    With  94 

Illiiitralionv.     C'r,rtvm  8tv.     6*. 
Ptarr  (Victor  Q.).  M.A.    See  School  HU- 

t  - 
Pint 
PU  Edited,  with 


JmwC 

Plowdpn 

po.;  i  RN    SPIRI- 

i  ■     's.      Dtmy  Zv0. 

MESMERISM         AND         CHRISTIAN 

SCirNCF. :   A   ?huH    TTist.iy  of  Mental 

li 
Poll  Art. 

Poh  IIAKE- 

Srr.AKK     K'l.ios    AM)    nUARTOS. 

With  numerous  Facsimiles.    Folio.      One 

Cuifua  tut. 
Poltard(nilzaP.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.     See  Books  on 

Pott   -       ^V      C),     M.A.,     F.L.S.        AN 
1  RY      TKXT  -  BOOK     OF 

A  liA.L      BOTANY.        Illus- 

I 

Pov  ..uuii,.      .....  ;.;.■.„:;... 

( '  '  >K.     CV.  ovo.     6s. 

Pri  C).      A    PRINCESS    OF 

1  WORLD.     With  31   Illus. 

tratk>!i...  Dtmy  8i'<j.     i2J.  M.  ntt. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

Ox   M.  A     TTICTORV     OF     ENGLISH 

I'  FROM  ADAM 

.•^  ■    TOYNBEE. 

■prc; 


P»«  /antine  Texts. 

Puli  (B.).      IN    A    GERMAN 

.  C.v>i,''.>»  ,  or,  Four  Wkkks  in  Nkw 
Britain.  With  8  Illustrations  and  9  Maps. 
Cr,  Rt>/»,      ^r   mrt.  • 

py<.r-.t  -XV  Tvv  T>TRD  LIFE.  With  9 
1  r   by  0.    F..    LODCK, 

a  : I. '*  .ind  Photographs. 


^ 


o. » 


THE 

ION   or 

>  Smi»- 

•/  Cittaptr  Ldttion.  Cr.  Swtf. 


Mr 


wr)Oi)Uonsr-s 


Ka< 


(t»ati'-n».     Dfmr 


1.)  THE  WOMEN  ART- 
I.OGNA.  With  90  Illus- 
8«#.    7<.  id.  mt. 


Rajri?  (L«n»d«1e>    B  D.,  Ow«.'  T>ANTE 

i^v,>     ,,,.     ,  .  » ■  V      v--'-   --  '"  .  tra- 

Rr  KR 

Jl^NIOR  ENGLISH.  FtuHh  Bdittm,  Cr. 

'?-'>       II.  6./. 
' '!  h  (B.  W.),  D.D.     Pee  Library  of 

K.I  1).'  W.V    MA.       A     SirDKNT'S 

W  .  .  .  (,d 

Htt. 


Tutor   of   New  College,    Oxford.      DOC- 
TRINE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.     Cr, 


Rashdall  (Hastings),    M.A.,   Fellow  and 

Tutor   0 

TRINE 

Srv.     6*. 
Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.,  F.S.A.   See  Antiquary'* 

Books. 
Raven-Hill  (L.).     See  Dcwellyn  (Owen). 
Rawlings  (Gertrude  BuHord).     COINS 

AND  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.     With 

906  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  8rw. 

6J-. 
Rnxs   -r-:--r  't   ,1-  -;--'Trr     T'     t/,      ■■        T   p.X. 

p.-.i  i:s 

.  .  >.,,.x.M  .,  ..-..ss 

\\  tth  9o  iilustratioRtt. 
ntt. 

k.  iJ,...I.U.(Ix>nd.),M.R.C.S., 

i  \D.^  AND  FEEDING.   Cr. 

Rca.  i  .._.  .     A).     Seel.P.U 

Reason  (W.),  MA.     UNIVERSITY  AND 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.    Edited  by 

Cr.  8»<».     9*.  tA. 
Redpath  (H.  A.).  M.A.,  D.Litt.    See  Wett- 

muistcr  Coinnicniaries. 
RcLs  (J,  D.).  CLE.,  M.P.     THE  REAL 
:  A.   Second  hdition.    Demy%vo.    io<. 

t.  '  min.   ■n,>rtor  JiuU.       WOMAN 

us. 

!  -ft. 

Rc•^  >■% 

Rl.. 
Ri. 
Ri 


Ri 


,  I- 

III  ^<     imiMrnt:>.',s  ol 

iir.     Second  Edition. 

irt. 

'  '      '   '       '  Lincoln's 
THE 


Drmy  wiw.     fn.  bJ.  net. 
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Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  Q.),  F.R.S.K.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS. 
TORICAL  AND  MODKRN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIKK.  DetnyQuarto. 
4^.  (>d.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  Q.S.).  K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 
The  Stoky  ok  a  Minor  Siegb.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Dtnty  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES,  With  an  Introduc 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  8v0.     3^.  6d, 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rocliefoucauld  (La).     See  Little  Library. 

Rod  well  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,"D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  ColleRe.     Fcap.  87>a.     -^s.  6d. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frontispiece  in  colour.  Second  Editicn. 
DemyZvo.   los.  ftd.  net. 

Rog:ers  (A.  Q.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Roland.     See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Romney  (Qeor8:e).     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cn  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each  ;  Part 
III.  Sd. ;  Part  IF.  lod. 

Rose(G.  H.).  See  Hey  (H.)and  Baring- 
Gould  (S). 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Re-Statement  ok 
THE  Opium  Question.  Third  Edition 
Revised.     Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  net. 

Royde-Smlth  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK :  A  Garner  or  Many  Moods. 
Collected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
4J.  6^.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected, 
with  an  Introduction,  by.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Rumbold  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace). 
Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.  THE 
AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.   Second  Ed.    Demy  8vo.   i&s.  net. 

Russell  (Archibald  G.  B.).  See  Blake 
(William.) 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Ryley  (M.  Beresford).  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  With  24  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
See  also  New  Library  01  Medicine. 

St.  Anselm.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 


St.  CyrM  (VtocMurt).     Sm  Oilaid  Bfa»> 

graphies. 
St.  Francis  of   AaaUI.    THE    LITTLF. 

FLOWKUS      OK       IHK      (;LOkU»US 
MES  \RS. 

Don  I AM 

Hev  trooi 

Itali.  'UttiyiiJ.     y.  mtt, 

Sr>  xty    of    Devotion    aad 

Staiio.        1 
St.    Francis   do  Sales.      Sec    Library  of 

Devotion. 
St.    James,      f^m    nnuthmao's  Bible  and 

Wc!>tmin»tc'  <  ir». 

St.  Luke.     .^  olBooIci. 

St.   Mark.  .^cbool  Books  and 

Chn.    • 
St.  Ma  I  Funtor  School  Books. 

St.      I'  VD     AND      THIRD 

EPl  ■  ILE 

TO  .  :  br 

Jami  \Mi». 

tant  1  Kivertity 

ofD'  ^ertatioos, 

and  N  o.  64.  See 

also  Ciiii^' iiiiuiii  :>   iJiuic  .i^iiu    WeftUninttcf 

Commentaries. 
'SakI'  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.   Second 

Edition.  Fcap.  %ro.  ar.  6d.  tut. 
Salmon  (A.  L.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Sanders  ( Lloyd).      THE     HOLLAND 

HOUSE  CIRCLK      \v..i.  ,,  TlUmraiioo*. 

Second  Edition.  .s.  6d,  mtC 

Sathas(C.).     Sec  1 

Schmltt(John).     h-.       , Texlfc 

Schofield  (A.  T.),  M.D.,  Hou.  i'hvs.  Frddcn> 

ham    HospitaL       See     New    Libraiy    of 

Medicine. 
Scudamore  (Cyril).    See  Little  Guides. 
Scupoli  (Dom.    L.).     See  Library  of  Da* 

votion. 
S^gur  (Madame  de).    See  Simplified  Frooch 

Texts. 
S^lincourt  (E.  de.)    See  Keats  (JohnX 
SeIlncourt(Hugh  de).  GREAT  RALEGH. 

With  16  Illustrations.     Demy  Stv.     tot.  6ti. 

net. 
Sells  (V.  P.),   MA.    THE  MECHANICS 

OF   DAILY  LIFE.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8Mk 

Selous' (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Omtk 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcaf.  Zvo.    3S.  td. 

School  Edit  :.^,t.   IS.  (J 

TOMMY  SMI  I'  KR   ANIMALS. 

Illustrated  GorsT.       F{/tA 

Edition.     1  t*d. 
School  E.: 

Senter    (Gcc  (LofoL),  PkJX 

SceTextbo. 
Shakespeare  (William ). 
THE   FOUR  FOLIO.S,   16*3 ;   i63«;   1664; 

1685.     Each  £i,  4f.  net,  or  a  coaipleM  mt, 

j£ia,  I3S.  net. 

Folios  3,  3  and  4  are  ready. 
THE    POEMS   OF   WILLIAM   3HAKB. 

SPEARE.   WithanlotroductiooandNoCct 
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bf  Gw»Gi  NVynpham.  /Vfur/Sm.    Bmck- 

8«o  a:  i.ikesjMore,   SuuuUid 

Ubranr  ;>  irtoShiikcffiOftre. 

SiMrp  (A.).  VICTUKIAN  POKTS.  Cr. 
lew.     ti.td. 

SiMrp  (Cccin.     5^ee  narinf^-CouId  (S.X 

Shari  (III.    See  I.ittle  Hookson  Art. 

Sbc.l  .)      THli  riANOFORTE 

S  Sf'tf.     5*. 

Sbellcv  ( J'crcv  IJ.).     Sec  Standard  Library. 

ShcppArd  (H.  F.).  M.A.  Sec  Baring- 
Gould  rs.). 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 
LONUON.       Third   Edition.      Cr.   Zvo. 

Sb,p,^,"  ,^,„,.,  .:  N  AN  ENGLISH 
C;  V     FOR    CHILD- 

K  c  by  the  Bishop  of 

Ci. ,'i   and   Illustrations. 

Cr.  bvff.     Kachj^rt  ajr.  td.  net. 

Part    L— To  the  Norman  Oinquest. 

Vy  ,  r    II        To  th.-  R<'r.rinatioii. 

SIch 

SIdtr 

IN 

S(lk  i.i  .•..;;.'.v.'i.     Dany  Zvo.     iqjs.  iui,  ntt. 
SIroe  (John).     See  Little  Hooks  on  Art. 
Slmonaon    (G.     A.).        FRANCESCO 

GUAKDI.      With  41  Plates.      Imperial 

^to.     C^,  -iu  net. 
Sketcbivy  (R.  C.  D.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
SklpCon  (tl.    >'.    K.>.      See  Little  Books  on 

Slad."      ■•-  ■-••V:    The    New 

\*>  Illustratiooii. 

t,  .  net. 

Smaliv^uuu  ^.)i.  U.I.     .^i:c   i.itlle  Books  on 

Art. 
8«wdley(P.  B.).    SeeLP.L. 
Smith    (Adam).      '""■     wi-Atrw     r.i- 

NATIONS.     1 

and  numrrtju* 

Smlf' 


Smith    (II.    Clifford;.      Sec    CoiaioUMur'tt 
I.il.rary. 

Smith  (Horace  and  Jamea).     See  Little 


Littrary. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie). 


THE    DAY. 
J*.  6./.  «//. 


THOUGHTS  FOR 
Edited    by.      Fcap.    8ro. 


rorth  (W> 
A   BOOK   FOR 


SaHhCNowcllC).     See  Word: 
Salth  (John   Thomas). 

A  RAINY  DAY  :  Or,  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766M833.  Edited  by 
WiLruto  WMtmiN.  Illusuated.  WuU 
Dtmy  8cw.    tai.  6d.  ntt. 

(P.  J.).     A  BOOK   OF   EXMOOR. 
rattd.     Cr.  8w.     6f. 
.„/r    1-^    *  «'^VT>v  DIGEST  OF 
'  r  8r'#.  44.  i,d. 

8«r'  Oatioos. 

Sorn_:   .    .   A...     .    .   A4.^.jft  (M.  J.)    S«e 
Jiuiiui  :>^liool  iktuks. 


Soathey    (R.).      FXGLISH     SEAMEN 

y 

rd,     Hawkii 
1  .    Hditiom.     < 


i  chard    Hawkins,    Crenvii: 

'    igb).      r,.  £;v.     6*. 


!  French  Te> 
Lbool  Exanii 


Sou 
Spc 


Spicer  (A.  Dylcea),  M.A.     THE 

TRADE.     A    Descriptive    and    1;, 

Survey.    With  Diagrams  and  Plan&-     /  'r»'.  >• 

Zvo.     i.'s.  tti.  ntt. 
Spooner  (W.  A.),    M.A.    See    Leaden   of 

H-'-  ••   ■■ 
Spr  MortonX   ^LA.    See  Junior 

Stii  "»"V      THE  GUILDS  OF 

i  :  ated.  Stcond  Edition. 

***  '  I  ;».  vJ-    "•/»  B.D.    See  Library  '-'^ 

!fe.'    GOLF  DOS  AND  DONT 

.^ci^rui  J-.ditioH.    Fcap.^vo.     \t. 
Stead  (D.  W.).     Sec  Gallaher  CD.). 
Stedman(A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 
INITIALATINA:  F.asy  Uwonson  Elemen* 
tary  Accidence.     EUvtnth  Edition.  Fc»p. 

FIRST  LATIN  LKSSONS.    EUvfnik  Edi* 

tion.     Cr.  ivt>.     ax. 
FIRST    LATIN    READER.      With    Notes 

adapted   to  the  Shorter  Latin  Prinier  and 

Vocal  >ulary.       SevtntA    Edition,       iZmo. 

IS.  f^d. 
j^yycv     vM  1.VTIONS     FROM     CESAR. 

1  I J    War.      EoMtth     Edition. 


.  -   nONS  FROM  LIVV.    The 
t  Rome.    Stcond  Edition,     limo. 

\  ITN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
LATION.  Tkirtttnth  Ed.  Fcaf. 
td. 

\     LATIN' A.        First     Exerd^r^ 
With    Vocabula- 
^vo.      \t. 

i.ri^Fs  ON  Tin 

K    AND 
With 


EA 

V 

\ 

Til 


lUND  SEN 


1  1 

'  IJ.  tid. 

W 

LA  REPE- 

'11..--..  .  ,.,..,.,i,,.i  ....v.,,.,,ik;  to  Sub- 
jects, ^txttmth  Edition.  Fca*.  8tv. 
1*.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
tint*.    Fourth  EdUiom,    is. 
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STEPS    TO    GREEK.      Fourth   Edition. 

i8fno.     IX. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  TAird 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     is.  td. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition,  ro- 
vised.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  td. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub» 
jects.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcaf>.  %vo.    \s  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  S7'o.     zs.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Ninth  Edition. 
iZmo.    8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Ninth  Edi- 
Hon,    Cr.  87/0.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  ivo.     IS.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  as.  6d. 
Key.     31.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Scries. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  &vo.  3S.  6d. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A  TEXTBOOK 
DEALING  WITH  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS.  With 
66  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Third  Edition.  Demy  &vo. 
V.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).    See  Little  Library. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

RICHARD  KENNOWAY  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  A  Sequel  to  'By  Allan 
Water.'    DemyZvo.    js.6d.net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.     Cr.  8z'o.    12s. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     Buckram.    6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-88.      Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
Svo.     6s.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (P.    Q.),   B.A.     HOURS   WITH 


RABELAIS.  Prom  tb«  tramUrien  of  8m 
T.  URgUHART  and  P.  A  Mottkux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  erw.  }« tJ, 
net. 
Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Et  Lcrroi*, 
M.A.     With  I'nrtrnit.     Cr.  8tv.     6*. 

Storr  (Vernon  V.\  "  *  .  Canon  of  Win« 
Chester.     !>■  NfF.  NT     AND 

DIVINE  I  r.ivo.     «.•//. 

Story     (AlfrtU      1 . ..       AMERICAN 
SHRINES   IN  ENGLAND.     With  4  Il- 
lustrations in  Colour,  and  19  other  Iliustr*- 
tions.     Crottfn  Svo.  6s. 
Sec  also  Little  Guides. 

Straker(P.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane(A.W.),D.D.SeeChurchman'«Bible, 

Streatfelld  (R.  A.).     MODERN   MUSIC 
AND   MUSICIANS.      With    74    lUurtra- 
tions.     Second  Ed.     Pemr^::\     71.6d.1ut. 
See  also  New  Lifr 

Stroud  (Henry),  I  >  I.EMBN* 

TARY  PRACTK    .  S.      With 

115 Diagrams.  Secontt  Aiiii.,rnrised.  Cr, 
Zvo.     4J.  6d. 

5turch  (F.),  Staff  Instructor  to  th*-  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANl'r'  "•^'VTNO 
DRAWING    (WpODV  vjth 

Solutions  to  Examination  <.  iio. 

graphic,  Isometric  and  Oi...  ,..^  .  .  ,-  tion. 
With  so  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Focitcap, 
ST.  net. 

Suddards  (p.).     See  Stephenson  (CX 

Surtees  (R.  S.).     See  I.P.L. 

Sutherland  (WIIHam).  OLD  AGK  PEN. 
SIGNS  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 
WITH  SOME  Foreign  Exampiks.  Cr.  8vw. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.),  Member  of  the  Briiikb 
MycologicalSociety.  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  With  i6  Coloured 
Plates  by  M.  K.  Spittal,  and  33  Mono- 
tone Plates.     Cr.  Zvo.    51.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.tv, 

2J.  6d. 

Sympson  (E.  Mansel),  M.A.,  M.D.    See 

Ancient  Cities. 
Tabor  (Margaret  E.).    THE  SAINTS  IN 

ART.     With  20  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8m. 

3J.  6d.  net. 
Tacitus.     AGRICOLA.    Edited  by  R.  F. 

Davis,  M.A.    Cr.  Zro.    as. 
GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.      Cr. 

Svo.     IS. 

See  aNo  Cbssical  Trarv 
Tanack(W.).   HOWARD'  N'D 

MEMORIES.     Pfmy 
Tatham(FredriI   K  .i)i 

TauIer(J.). 
Taylor  (A.  L.  OF 

METAPH\>i>  :>.  .>A.«.i  /.;■.;....    .  enty 

Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Taylor(P.a.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series, 
Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  BioRraphiet. 
Taylor  (John  W.).    THE   COMING  OF 

THE    SAINTS.      With   a6  Illustrations. 

Detny  Svo.    js.  6d.  n«t 
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T«ytor  (T.  M.X   M.A.,  K<>tlow  of  Gonville 

Md  C*iu«  OJIege,  Cr-'   ■^-      A  CX)N- 

.  STITUTIONAL  I TICAL 

HISTORY  OF  R0^  Reign  of 

DomkUn.     Cr.  8tv».     7.. 

T«Mdal*-Backell  (Q.  T.>.  THE  COM- 
PLETE SHOT.  With  s?  Illustrations. 
Third  Edit icH.      /vm,..  ;•         ,   <   <■   n^t. 

'^jgKi/r-  ■  '  ■       ■^; 

Introducti'^n.  s, 

M  -.     £y. 

IN  \M,    MAUD,    AND    THE 

I'i       .  Edited   by  J.   Cmurton 

Collins,  M. A.    Cr.Stv.    6s. 
Se«  al»o  Little  Library. 

T«rry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Terry  (P.  J.),  B.A.  ELEMENTARY 
LATIN.     Cr.  Svo.     -u. 

TEACH  ERS  HANDBOOK  TO  ELEMEN- 
TARY LA  TIN.  Containing  the  necessar>- 
sapplcmentary  matter  to  Pupil's  edition. 
Cr.  8tw.     3J.  (td.  Hti. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Libmry. 

Theobald  (P.  v.),  .M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illtistr;u«'d.  Second  Edition  Revtitd.  Cr. 
P-  -        -  -  ^ 

Thll  C).    BONAPARTE  AND 

I  LATE.       Translated    and 

1  I.-,. „,...,.,•.     I  I    (..    With 

I  /.  net. 

Tli.w  ;„s. 

Thoni^-  .;i   ,i  ja;i^i:=,.         -     :.  C  T  E  D 

POLMS  Ol'  l•kA^•CIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfkid 
Mkykkll.  Wifh  a  Portrait  in  Photo- 
gravure.    Second  Ed.    Fcap.  %vo.  5/.  ntt. 

Thompaon  (A.  P.)-  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Thompaon  (J.  M.)i  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
Divinity  of  M.igdalen  College,  Oxford. 
JLSU.S'  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 
Cr.  H:-0.     SI.  nft. 

Tlleston(MarvW.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  !>MI  V  NKKDS.  Sixteenth  Edi- 
t'-  '•    •  .'  ^^^^     Also  an 


Trevelyan(a.M.>,  FHPwv  of  Trinity  Col 


Toni; 

Toynbec' 

FOOT  I 

r- 

DA- 


See  Little 

t.  IN  THE 
v..  A  Trea. 
•'  -  works  of 

HJRE: 

Two 


^     •^•^'  I  ',  and  Dante. 

Twer     hanlli.  j  .SE   IN    HIS- 

TURV.   With  .'5  J!!u«.ti^iiun».   Cr.  tvo.  6». 
Tremayne  (BImoot  E.).     Sea    Romantic 

Hiiitory. 
Trench  (Herbert 

AND  OrilKK    P 

Edition.     Lar,,' 
NEW  POEMS.     .s,(«>'ii  Fdr.un.     Latj-c 

P0tt^<O.      fy,. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SEAM.\N.      Lmr^e 
P»ttiv0.Pafer,  ti.6d.tut;ciotA,iu.6d.n*t. 


-    Third 


EN 


Trigg* 

pCa 


N-tu.-ED 
!fr« 

by 


Possii 

Royal  1,10.     lyi.  ntt. 


iOWN 

M,     AND 
.       Wid4 

.       l>i.   H4t. 

Trontbeck  (O.  E.).    See  Little  Guides. 
Tyler  (E.  A.),    B.A.,  F.C.S.      See  Jimlor 

School  Books. 
Tyrrell-QIIl  (Prancea).    See  Little  Books 

on  A:t. 

Un-.<;.: 

\iu  :  g 

nth 


HKNRY 
DUKKOFN 


TI 


Ver 


ary. 

>.  THE 

■■■;,': 

■^et, 

•>D 

I^S. 


Muukt.  In  I'itjj  I'jlumci.  St„o*uiJj.Jiiion. 
Cr.  Zvo.    tv.net. 
READING?^    ON-    TTIK    rrKCATORIO 

(;;  l,y 


RKADINCS  0^  WW.  r 
DANTE.  With  an  Int:, 
BTrTfor    OF    Pirov.      fn 

Vl:> 


Wudu  .'-1.  '.^  .....     -         .  .  ■•  I 

Ill^sTukV.  WuU  .\l-i>^  ^iJilkl.aUi.- 
Cr.  Stfo.    6s. 

Wade  id.  W.\  P  D     111  J  Wade  (J.  H. 

!IARD    WA< 


/•Va/  3;v'. 
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Vol.  I.— The  Ring  of  thb  Nibblunc. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.    II.— Parsifal,    Lohbnckin-    and 

Thk  Holy  Gkajl. 
Vol.  in. — Tristan  and  Isoldh. 

Waineman  (Paul).  A  SUMMER  TOUR 
IN  FINLAND.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Alexander  Fedekley,  16  other 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  %vo. 
\os.  6d.  net. 

Walkley  (A.  B.).  DRAMA  AND  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Wall  (J.  C).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Wallace-Hadrill  (P.),  Second  Master  at 
Heme  Bay  College.  REVISION  NOTES 
ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY.   Cr.  8vo.    xs. 

Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  An 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  VV.),  M.  A.   See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (izaak)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L.  and  Little  Library. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Smali  Pottivo,     2j.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.     Large  Cr.  8vo.     55.  net. 

THOUGHTS   OF  A   TERTIARY.      Pott 
Zvo.     IS.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Watt  (Francis).    See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 

Weatherhead  (T.  C),  MA.     EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.Zvo.  3s. 
See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webb  (George  W.),  B.A.  A  SYSTEM- 
ATIC GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Cr. 
8vo.     IS. 

Webber  (P.  C).     See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 

*We^gan  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  :  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.  With  67  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Cr.  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A.,FellowandTutorofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Ninth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  31.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wesley  (John).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Westell  (W.  Perclval).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.  A  Guide  to  British 
Animal  Life  With  S  Coloured  Plates  by 
C.  F.  New  ALL,  and  240  specially  selected 
Photographs  from  the  collections  of  well- 
known  amateur  photographers.  Cr.  8vo.  6s, 

Westell  (,W.  Perclval),  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 


and  Cooper  (C.   S.X  F  R.H.S.      THE 

YOUNG  BOTAN  H  Colouied 

and  63  Black  am!  irawn  from 

Nature,  by  C.  F.  .'>  • .  co#.   yi.  td. 

Whibley  (C).    See  Henley  (W.  E.l 
Whibleyd-.),  M.A.,    FelW  of  ^rmbrelM 

Coll-      :  -.AK- 

Clli  ION 

ANi 
White 

H(,( 

tioii 
White  <.;...i„c    1  

TURY  OF  bPA.  CIUOAL. 

Demy  8vo.    1  -u.  t 
White  (Qllbert).  i  UUary. 

Whitfield  (B.   B.),   M..\.    :>««  CommeicUI 

Series. 
Whitehead  (A.  W.).    GASPARDDE 

COLIGNY,     Admiral    or     Fkamcs. 

With    26    Illustrations  and   10  Map*   aad 

Plans.     Detny  ^va.     i  .m.  6./.  «<•.'. 
\Vhlteley  (R     1 

the  Muni 

wich.       A : . 

BOOK  OF  1.NWKI.A.ML,  (^lil-.Mi.-M  Kl. 

Cr.  8vo.     2f .  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).   See  Dilke  (Udy). 

Whitllngr  (Miss  L.),  late  Suff  Teacher  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery. 
THE  COMPLETE  COOK.  With  4a 
Illustrations.     Demy  Bvo.     js.  6d.  jut. 

Whitten  (W.).    Sec  Smith  (John  TbomasX 

Wliyte(A.  Q.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  BusincM. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  Se«  LttUe  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS. 
Tivel/ih  Edition.    Cr.  800.     «.  n»t. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
12  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zoo.  Gilt  t^p^  DtekU 
edge.     IS.  ntt  each  volumt. 

L  Lord  Arthur  Savilb's  Crimb  and 
the  Portrait  or  Mr.  W.  H.  m.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,  hi.  Poems  (includ- 
ing '  The  Sphinx,' '  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
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Tm  Foundations  op  thb  English  Church. 

J.H.Maude. 
The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Con* 

QURST.    C.  T.  Cruttwell. 


The  Mediaeval  Church  and  thb  Papacy 

A.  C.  Jennings. 
The    Kbpormation    Period.      By    Henry 

Gee. 
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Illostkatbd  Pockbt  Library  or  Plain  amd  Colooikd  Oook<u-<«m//i 
Thb  National  Sports  or  Grrat  Britain. 

With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates 

by  Henry  Aiken. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Post  CArrAiN.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  34  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta> 
tions  and  Covers,  explained  and  illnstrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  wiUi 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 
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The  Grave  ;  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Philliijs,  R.  A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations— 21  in  number 
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Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  8m     is. 


Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 
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Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 
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Junior  French  Examination  Papers.  By 
F.  Jacob,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHI.NG,  .VIA.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Cr,  9vo.     as.  net. 


With  Portraits. 
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J.  Ciriyle,  M.A. 
BisHor  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 
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On  the  Love  or  Goo.     By  St.   Francis  de 
Sales.    Edited  by  W.  J.  KnoxLittle,  M.A. 

The  Psalms  or  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 
R.indolph.  D.D. 
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Thr  Library  of  Devotion— <r<»«//<fi»<>rf. 
The  Spiritual  Combat.    By  Dom  Lorenzo 

ScujkjH.     Newly  translated,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Harns,  M.A. 
The  Devotions  of  St.  Ansrlm.   Edited  br 

C.  C.  J.  Webb.  M.A. 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Stn- 

NERS.     By  John  Bunyan.     Edited  by  S.  C. 

Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Pritata.     Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 
Lyra    Sacra  :    A   Book   of  Sacred    Verse. 

Edited  by  Canon  H.   C.   Beeching,  M.A- 

Second  Edition,  revised. 
ADayBook  fromtiieSaintsand  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.    A 

Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.  Edited 

byE.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.   A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.  Edited  byW.R.Ingc.M.  A. 
An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Life. 

By  St  Francis  de  Sales.     Translated  and 

Edited  by  T.  Barns.  M.A. 
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Devotions  for  Evkxv  Day  of  the  Wuk 
AND  THE  Great  Festivals.  Bjr  John 
Wesley.  Edited,  with  an  louoductioo  b)r 
Canon  C.  Bodington. 

Prbces  Privatab.  By  I^Ancclot  AndrewM, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  SclecttoM  from  tiM 
Translation  by  Canon  F.  E.  BrighuaaB. 
Edited,  with  on  Introduction,  by  A.  E. 
Burn,  D.D. 
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Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregor>-. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  itmo.     21.  6d.  rut. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations. 

including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

Albrecht  DOrer.    J.  Allen. 
Arts  OF  Jaian,  The.     E.Dillon. 
Bookplates.    E.Almack. 
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Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradk*. 
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by  r.  HlNDES  Groomr.     7Yw»  Votumtt. 
THE   ROMANY    RYE.     Edited  by  John 

SA»»r«o«f. 
Brow-.- 


I :  C  T  I  O  N  S 

po^;:ms    OF 


Hai.l  i>RiFriM,  MA. 


Edited  by  W. 


Da> 


TM 


NFERNO  or 

II      V     f-.,v 


Tli  I     DANTE.      Tran. 

!  rvllte.l  bv  Pa.,. 


Dllr 


E.litri!  by  K,  A.  S  irkatf  i:ii  i< 
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The  Little  Libkarv— co«/>Mwr</. 

Deane  (A.  C).      A  LITTLE   BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSF- 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes, 
Perrter  (Susan).      MARRIAGE.     Edited 

by     A.     Goodrich  -  Fkker     and     Lokd 

Iddesleigh.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 
aaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.    Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  TH  E  SCARLET 

LKT'JKR.     Edited  by  Percy  Dearmkr. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).     A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 
Keats  (John).      POEMS.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.    BiNYON,  and  Notes  by  J, 

Masefield. 
Klnglake  (A.  W.).      EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
Lamb   (Charles).      ELIA,     AND     THE 

LAST  ESSAYS  OF   ELIA.     Edited   by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
LockerCF.).    LONDON  LYRICS     Edited 

by  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).    SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.       Edited    by 

L.  M.  Faithfuli^ 
Marvell  (Andrew).      THE    POEMS   OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.    Edited  by  E. 

Wright. 
Milton  (John).      THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  G 

Beeching,  M.A. 
Moir(D.  M.).   MANSIE  WAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 


Rochets  •  -  M  M  a>.  THE  MAXIMS  Of 
LA  UCAULDi      TrMMM«4 

by  PS.     SdiMd  I17  a  H. 

P.A'. 

Smith  (Horace  and  JamM).    REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  GooUT. 
M.A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Pauu 

Tennyson  (Alfred.  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  AI>FRED.  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited  by  J.  CHt;BTOf«  Colljm,  M.A. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Bkecming,  M.A- 

THE  PRINCESS.     Edited  by  Buzabktm 

WoKDS)kOKTH. 

MAU D.  Fxiited  by Euzabcth  WoBosworru. 
Thackeray (W.  M.).    VANITY   FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwvnn.     Three  V»lmmtt. 
P  E  N  D  E  N  N  I  S.    Edited  by  S.  Gwtmm. 

Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.     !  .i.^.n.v .^  c.wvkv 
CHRISTMA  Yitw. 

Vaughan    (M  OF 

HENRY  \  ,         vAto 

HUTTON. 

Walton    (Izaak).      THE     COMPLRAT 

ANGLER.     F.Htr.I  Iv  L  Buchan. 
Waterhouse      M  ili).       A    LITTLE 

BOOK  01  DEATH.  Edited 

by.     Twei' 
Wordsworth (W.).  ^,l.l,KCTIONSFROM 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited    by  Nownx 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Colerldre  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by Glo«c« 

Sampson. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  i6mo.     In  40  Volumes,     Leather.^  price  \s.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case,     \os.  net. 


Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Edpmranor:  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
22mo.     Leather,  2S,  net. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  op 
Cherburv.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.      Demjf  jzmo.  Leather,  2s,  net. 


PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  la* 
stances.  By  Edward  FitsGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  ia 
1852.     Demyiimo.    Leather,  ts.net. 

The  RubXivAt  or  Omar  KhawXm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  t«t  eduioa 
of  1859,  yonrtk  Bditipn,  Leutktr,  u, 
net. 


$4 


Messrs.  Methuen'r  Catalogue 


A  New  Historical  Series 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  ASMAN.  M.A.,  B.D. 


^SroKnts  FROM  AiiaBMT  Hisroirv. 
Bow«r,  B.A.    Cr.  Stv.     m.  6d. 


By  K.  I  Storibs  from  Modskn  Hktorv.   By  E.  M. 
I      WUmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Cr.8«».  i$.6d. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  M. D. ,  F. R.S.  Edin.    Demy  Svo. 


Cark  or  TH«  Body,  The.     F.  Cavmnagh. 

attend  Edition,    ft.  td.  ntt, 
Childrrn  or  TH«   Nation,  Thk.      Right 

Hon.  Sir  John  Genu     7*.  6»/.  nrt. 
Control  or   a    Scoorge,  The  :    or.   How 

Canc«r     is    Curable.      Chas.    P.    Chiide. 

ft.  6d.  met. 
DisKASBs    or    OccurATiON.      Sir    Thomas 

Oliver,     xor.  6d,  net. 
Drink  Problkm,  Thb,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 

logical  Aspects.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 

71.  6^.  net. 


Drugs  and  thk  Droc  Habit.   H.  Sainsbury. 
Functional  Nervb  Diseases.    A.  T.  Schu- 

field.     -]!.  td.  ntt. 
Hv  'TiND,  The.    T.  S.  Clouston. 

.     7*.  bd,  net. 
Ini  .  Ai.iTY.       (icorge     Newman. 

7X.  '.a.  nti. 

Pkbtbntion  or  Tuberculosis  (Cowsuwr- 
tion),  Thb.  Arthur  New&holroc.  to<.  t^i. 
net. 

Air  and  Hbalth.  Ronald  C.  Macfie,  M.A.. 
M.B.     fs.6d.net. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Demy  %vo.    7s.  6d,  met. 

WoLr,      By  Ernest  Newman.      With  |  Handbl.      By  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
13  lUoatrations.  |      lUustratioos. 


With  i> 


Oxford  Biographies 

/Va/.  Bvc.     Each  volume^  doth,  2s.  Gd.  ttet ;  leather,  3*.  6d.  mt. 

T.     F.    Henderson. 


Dantb  Alighibri.   By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A-, 

D.Litl.  With  t  a  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 

GiROLAMO  Savonarola.     By  E.  I^  S.  Hors- 

buri^h,  M.A.    With  13  Illustrations.  Second 

Edition. 
JoMM  HowARDw    Pv  F..  r  s   f:;i.^on   n  n 

Alk 

\\ 
Sir 
W 
Era  W.   Capey.      With    la 

Thk  ,:  ,  :.     |  v  C.   S.   Terry. 

Wr ,:,.:,-.. 


Robert    Burns.      By 
With  I  a  Illustrations. 
Chatham.     By  A.  S.   M'Dowall.     With   la 

Illustrations. 
Fkanci';    or    Assist.      By   Anna  M.    Stod- 
With  16  Illustrations. 

By  W.  Alison  Phillips.     With  la 


ISy  I.   A.    T;tylor.  |  Uka 
1 


By  Walter  Sichel.    With  1. 
By  H.  (. 


JoH  \  ANG    Goethe. 

Aikir.i.     With  16  Illustrations. 
FRANfois  Fknki.on.      By  Viscount  St  Cyres. 

With  13  lUustratioos. 


Bomantic  History 

Edited  by  MARTIN  HUME.  M.A.     With //lustrations.    DemySvc. 
A  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  arr 
tiichas  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical  Importance. 


km  FiBsi 

lanub. 


KTHBR- 

.       By 


sii    v'^'fR'*''    ANii    i'liii  IP.       By 


N>  nil  13  iii\)tirati>)t\-.. 
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School  Examination  Series 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Croum  8w>.    as.  6d. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  Histokt. 

By  J.  Tail  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
French  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fifteenth  Edition. 
Key.    Sixth  Edition.    6t.  net. 
General         Knowledge        Examination 
Papers.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,    M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Key.    Fourth  Edition.     7s.  net. 
German  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  J. 
Morich.     Seventh  Edition. 
Key.     Third  Edition.    6j.  net. 


Gkkbk  Examination  PArcRS.    By  A  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A     Ninth  Edition, 
Key.    Fourth  Editicn,    61.  net. 
History    and    GsocKArHT    ExAMiMAnoa 

Papers.     By  C.  H.  Speoce.  M.A.     TAinl 

Edition. 
Latin  Examination  Papkm.     By  A  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.  A    Fourteenth  E4iiti0n. 
Key.    Seventh  Edition.    6s.  net. 
Physics  Examination  Papkm.     By  R.  R. 

Steel,  M.A.  F.CS. 


School  HiBtories 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 


A  School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By 
B.  C.  A  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond.    Second  Edition. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By 
W.  E.  Rhodes,  M.A. 


A  School  History  of  StniRT.     By  H.  E. 
Maiden,  M.A. 

A  School  History  of  Middlksbx.    By  V.  0. 
Plarr,  M.A,  and  F.  W.  Walton,  M.A 


Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
Fcap  Svo.     IS. 


Abdallah.  By  Edoxiard  Laboulaye.  Adapted 
by  J.  A.  Wilson. 

Deux  Contes.    By  P.    M^rimie.    Adapted 
by  J.  F.  Rhoades. 

Edmond  Dant^s.     By  A.  Dumas.     Adapted 

by  M.  CeppL 
Jean  Valjean.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Adapted 

by  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  M.A 
La  Bataillb  de  Waterloo.    By  Erckmann- 

Chatrian.     Adapted  by  G.  H.  Evans, 
La    Bouillie  av    Miel.      By  A    Dumas. 

Adapted  by  P.  B.  Ingham,  M.A. 
La  Chanson  de  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
Le  Conscrit  de  1813.  By  Erckmann-Cbatrian. 

Adapted  by  H.  Rieu. 


Le    Docteur    Math^us,      By   Er 

Chatrian.    Adapted  by  W.  P.  Fiill«r,  M.A. 
M.    de    Beaufort    A    Vincennes.     By  A. 

Dumas.    Adapted  by  P.  B.  Ingham,  M.A 
L'Equipagb  de  la  Belle-Nivkrnaisb.     By 

Alphonse  Daudet.     Adapted  by  T.  K.  N. 

Crofts,  M.A. 
L'Histoire  d'unb  Tulipb.     By  A.  Dumas. 

Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofta,  M.A  Second 

I'.dition. 

T/'  ;■,...  .       \.d, 

A. 
M:  :»   d« 

bcyur.     Ai-i- 
D'AjACCio  A  >  \ .  Domas. 

Adapted  by  i  >I.A. 

Remy    le    Chfvi  IKK.       \\\    )..     SouTCttrc 

Adapted  by  E.  E.  Chottio.  B-«»*L. 


Simplified  Qerman  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  G.  CROFTS,  M.A.    Fcap. 


Dbr  Muller  am  Rhein.     By  C.  Brentano. 

Adapted  by  Florence  A  Ryan. 
Die   Geschichte  von    Peter  Schlrmihu 

ByA.  V.  Cbamisso.  Adapted  by  R.  C.  Perry. 


Bv' 
»,  M 


Ad«p(«d 
by  P.  B.  Ingham,  M.A 
Undinb   UNO    Hi'LonKAND.     By  La  Molt* 
Fouqut  Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  CroA»,  M.A. 


» 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Six  Agm  of  Eoropeao  History 

Edited  bj  A.  H.  JOHNSON,  M.A.     With  Maps.    Cromi  Svo. 
Acs  or  THR  Enuchtencd  Despot,  tub, 


a/.  6J. 


1660.1780.  A.  II.  Johnson. 
Ckntkal  Pkrioo  or  thk  Middle  Acs,  the, 

918-1973.  Ileatr!c«  A.  Lees. 
Dawn  or  Mmdimvm.  KoaorB,  the,  476.918. 

J.  H.  a "' 


End  or  the  Middle  Age,  the,  i»73-i453. 

E.  C.  Lodge. 
EuKors    IN    Kknaissance   and    Kkkorma- 

TioN,  1453.16^0.     M.  A.  Hollingt. 
Rbmakinc  or  MonrRN  Europe,  the,  r789. 

1878.     J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 
Chfk,  IS.  rut;  doubU volumes ^  is.  6d.net.     Paper ^  dd.  net;  double  volume,  is.  net. 


The   Mrditationc   or  Marcus  Aurxuos. 


'!' 


Tm. 
RK^ 


V    '  rraves. 

Jane  Austen. 

and     The     New 

iJacon,  Lord  Ventlam. 

attd  Ukn  Bukiau  Sir 
ne.    The  text  collated  by 

{OGRESS.    John  Bunyan 
THE  French  Rrvolution. 


The  I'ukms  a.su  Songs  or  Robert  Burns. 

Doable  Volume. 
The  Analogy  or  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed.    Joseph  Butler. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.    T.  Chattertok. 
The  Rowley  Poems.    T.  Chattcrton. 
Tom  Jones.    Henry  Fielding.    Treble  Vol. 
CRAMroRt>.     Mrit.  Gaskell. 
The  Poemsan  d  Plays  op  Oliver  Goldsm  itii. 
Tmb  Case  is  Altered.     Evrry   Man  in 

Hts  HuMSUR.    Every  Man  Out  or  His 

Humour.    Ben  Jonson. 
Cvhthia's  Revels.     Pobtastek-.      V  - 

J< 


Thk  Poems  or  John  Reats.    DouMc  volume. 
The  Text   has   been  collated    by    E.    de 
Sclincourl. 
On  thk  Imitation  or  Chrlst.    By  Thooai 

2k  Kempis.      Translation  by  C.  Bigg. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holv 

LirK.    W.  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.    John  Milton. 

EiXONOELASTES  A.SD  THE  TENURE  Or    KiKCb 

and  Magistrates.    John  Milton. 
Utopia  AND  PoKMS.     Sir  Th..-       *' 
The  RspunLic   or    Plato.  i  y 

Sydenham  and  Taylor.     1  ^>e. 

Trail'  ... 

Tmb     Li: 

Trn.. 
Tiir ''>''  ><  111  I  AM  Shakespeare.     In 


liy  W.  i\.  II.  kousc. 
s    or    St.    Francis. 
ley  wood. 


Till  i'l.Kcv  BvssHE  Shellby.     In 

A  ...iii..^.^.  With  Introductions  by  C.  D. 
\jococ\t. 

The  Life  or  Nelson.    Robert  Soutbey. 

Thk  Natural  History  and  ANTiguiTiss  or 
i:lborne.    Gilbert  White. 


I    A.     With  136  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8»o.     4/.  M. 

■U.I-:  Fill.  Prni    I'l.Ar hi.ks. 


Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A..  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS.  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

CoMPLPTE  ?^HooL  Chbmistrt,  Thb.    By  F.  I  Organic  Ciifmi<;trv,  An,  for  .Schools  and 

; 

Etr. 
J 

A 

Si  :  1  ■ 

F.C.S.     With  3   VU\c^  Aiid 

Cr.  tv0.     tt, 
BxAMPLR*    IN    Elementary    Mechanics, 

PrEclical,  Graphical,  and  'IlieoreticRl.     By 

W.   I.  Dobbft.  M.A.    With  5a  Diagrams. 

Cr.  fifv.     5*. 
Examples  in  Physics.    By  C  E.  Jackson, 

M.A.    Cr.tvff.    M.6d. 
First  Yea  vi'..v--ir.     i-.vf  k  i^ic.n.M.A. 

With  5'  '  'J. 

OOTLINRs  r. 

GcoTKC  -•■  __  ;■__:,_.;.:  .__!).     W 

ouoy  DiagranM.    C>.  d*v.    it,(U. 


Diagram.,  j  »'«-_- 


By 

;iil, 


V  A.  K.  Dunilan, 
With  many 

-n  and  SchooL 
(    S.     With  390 

,    l-.irt  \.'W.   V 
.     Cr.  8fH». 
..     Part  II.  W. 
iKh-trdman,  M.A.  «.  »-.  a: , . 


PRACTICA. 

M.A..  and 
\i.  bd. 
•Practical  rwRMi^TRv  for  Schools  ani 

Tr ••  \         -TKs.  A.    ByA.K.Dun 

!   and   Lond.),  F.CS 


W-Ur 
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Textbooks  of  Technology 

Fui/y  Illustrated, 

Builders'  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6ti. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber. 
J'^tyik  Edition.    Cr.  3va.     y.  6d. 

Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. ByE.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  and 
W.  H.  N.  James,  A.M.I.E.E.,  A.R.CSc, 
Cr.  8ve>.     4J.  6d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  fxL 


A.  K.  Wood. 


How  TO  \\K^!V  X    HrkaS. 

/>  Cr. 

InSTI;  oKBIIY 

Cr. 

iNTROUtCTION  Id    THE    StODV  Of  TuiTILB 

Design,  An.    Dy  Aldrcd  V.  Barker.  /Vavx 

Bvo.     yt.  C  f. 

MlLLI-.  -ICAU 

By(  ..  «,. 

Rfipoi 
Cr.  er<f. 


IS.  M. 


By  J./ 
Sew.     ts.  *^. 

A.  P.  Tnowkw. 


tiortb. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.     By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition  reviud. 

Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.    DemyZvo. 

10s.  6d. 
An    Introduction    to    the    History   ok 

Religion.       By    F.    B.     Jevons.     M.A., 

Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.   Demy  Svo.  jos.6d. 


An  Introduction  to  thk  Hi»tort  or  tnk 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  ZVm/ 
Svo.     jQS.  6<£ 

The  Philosophy  of  Rklicion  ii»  EMCutfto 
AND  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott.  D.D. 
Demy  Svo.     lox.  ta. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  or  thr  Chorch  or 
England.  Edited  by  K.  C.  S.  Gibion, 
D.D.   Sixth  Edition.    Dtmy^v.    xnuU, 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  R. 

B.    Rackham,   M.A.     Demy  Svo,     Fourth 

Edition.     \os.  6d. 
The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 

to  the  Corinthians.    Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.    Second  Ed.  Demy  Svo.    6s. 
A    Commentary   on    Exodus.      By  A.   H. 

M'Neiie,  B.D.      With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 
The  Book  ok  Ezekiel.    Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    Demy  Svo,     10s.  6d. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  EUlited  with  lotro- 
ductjon  and  Notes  by  S.  K.  Driver,  D.D. 
ScfKHth  Edition    Demy  Sv0.    10*.  6d. 

Also,  to  he  nl.taincd  !;cparate1y,  ArlHitiont 
and  Corrci  t  :'  •-  "  '    '  :ionof 

the  Book*  I 
The  Book  <>i  baoo, 

D.D.     SecoHii  r.iiicon,      utmy  '.:\i.     0#. 

The  Epistle  ok  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  KnowUog, 
D.D.    Demy  Svo.    6f. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE    OTHER.      Fourth  Edition.      Cr. 

the"  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr,  Svo.     6j. 

love  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    bs.     Also  Medium  Svo.    6d, 

peter,  A  PARASITE.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.    td. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  Th« 
Polite  Advrntukbss.  Third  BdMm. 
Cr.  Svo.     3*.  f>d. 

Annesley  (Maude).  THIS  DAY'S  MAD- 
NESS.   Seconti  Edition.    Cr.  Zv*.    6t. 

Anstey  (F.).  A  BAYARD  FROM 
BENGAL.     .Medium  Stv.    6d. 

AuAten  (JaneX  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE,    .tfedium  8io.    6d. 

Avellng  (Francis).  ARNOUL  THE  ENG- 
LISHMAN.   Cr.  Sz-o.    6t. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERIC 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Also  Medium  ivo.    6d. 
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THE   PASSPORT.     F0nrik  Ediii0m.    Cr. 
8«# 

TEMPTATION.    Ff/ik  Edition,     Cr.  8m. 
6f. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.    tM. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Edition.   Cr.Svo. 

6$, 
DONNA    DIANA.     Steond  Edition.     Cr. 

ivo.    6/.     Also  Mtdimm  8tw.     6d. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twtl/tk  Edition.  Cr. 

tvo.    6x.     Alio  Aftdinm  Bvo.    6d. 
Balfour   (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

s\vc)Ri>.   ^ffJium^vo.   td. 

Ball  (Oona  H.)  (I'.arbara  Burke).     THEIR 
OXFORD  YEAR.     With  x6  Illustrations 
Cr.  lz<e.     ts. 
BARBARA  GOES  TO  OXFORD.    With  x6 
IHuNtrations.   Tkird Edition.    Cr.  Ivo.    ts. 
Barinjr-Qould  (S.).     ARMINELL.    Fi/ih 
Jiiiitiom.     Cr.  ivo.  ts. 
.\\m)    Medium  8rv.  td, 
URITH.     Fi/tk  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8tv.    ftd. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OK  THE  SEA.    Sovtnth 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6/. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA-    Mtdium  6vo.    id. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Tkird 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    F$/tA  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     ^i.     Aho  Me.Hum  Svo.     6d. 
JACQUEI  n.   Cr.Svo.   6s. 

KITTY  a:  on.  Cr.Svo,  6s. 

Also.'/. 
N06MI.     Uiustratod.    Eourik Edition.     Cr. 

Sv«.    6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
TH«-    "«-...r»  .,.,T,,.  ,.         TVustrated.  ' 


BarrUamea).  I.AUCHING  THROUGH 

A  Wl!  .    fr>#.     6s. 

Barr  (k  |.;    MIDST  OF 

Al    .  .    dJ. 

THE  TEKLA.          Fi^A 

/;<//..  6*. 

6d. 

T!  ANY.      Tkird  Edition. 


THK      TEMi  :\T. 

Illustrated.  ;,,. 

J^ '   AXlh.  K  JOURNALIST, 

6d 

Bi  1.1).   tttf;  crRiors  and 

>IR 


»  s» 
icce. 


da; 

CUA- 

.SV 
BLA 


0.     ft*. 
Illuiitrated. 


i      TINNER. 
t     Cr.  Sx'O.     fir. 
;  HI    STKWPONEY.    lUus. 
t-  ';.>«.     Cr.  Sew.    dr. 

PAI'/'  ;  iii.  !■:  II  .r.    Cr.  Spo.   6*. 
WINKKKED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.Svo.    dr.    Al»o  Medium  Svo.    6d. 

ROYALGEORr,!'     »" trd.  Cr.Svo.6s. 

CHRIS  OF  AM  r.Sfo.    6r. 

INDKWIST.AV  ,/.   Cr.itc.  dr. 

THE  FR<  Cr^vntvo.    dr. 

AI«o  •  /. 

DOMITIA  LcmdEd.  Cr.Sro.  dr. 

MRS.  CURGfcNVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
CrvwmU'o.    dr. 

rv  • 

Barn.  ■  .  li     \.  . 

WlNNl.l;.    .'>fi.  end  Edit  J  an.   Lr.  Uo.    d. 


I  L    BURDEN. 

Illustrations  by 

'  rnn.  Sfcond hd.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

N'  THP:  CABINET.     Third 

■  .  Srv.      6j. 

Benson  '  >0  :  A  Dbtaiu  op  thk 

Day.  ditioH.      Cr.    Svo.    6s. 

Als..  .     6d. 

THE  VIMAGK.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Benson    (Mariraret).       SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.     Cr.StH>.     3S.6d. 
Birmingham   (Qeorffc  A.).     THE   BAD 

TI.MES.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 
SPANISH    GOLD.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Bowles  rO.    Stawart).     A    GUN-ROOM 

DITTY  BOX.   Second  Ed.  Cr.Svo.   is.6d 
Bretherton     (Ralph     Harold).      THE 

MILL.     Cr.Svo.    6r. 

AN  HONEST  MAN.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

BrontS  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY.  Medium 
Svo.    6)/. 

Barton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS.     Medium  Svo.     6d. 

Caffyn  (Mrs)  (iota).  ANNE  MAULE. 
VKRER.     .)fediumBvo.    6d. 

Camnhrll  rMr.  Vcr.-^  F  E  R  R  I  B  Y, 
6t. 

Car  KXTRAOR. 

1  S  OF  DIANA 

i  Cr.Svo.     6i. 

A  I  Kd.    Cr.Svo.  (yj. 

LO  A  ,  i...  ,».,.>  rioii  I  ,o.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  St'o.     bs. 

A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.    Second  Edition. 

t'r.    ?r'A  (., 

MYSTERY. 

6/. 
;    :      ■-^--         .-i  -  .   ..i.  DHL.    Setond 
Lditi^n.    Cr.  &M.    6(. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.  Medium  8m.  6d. 
Carey  (Wymond).    LOVE  THE  JUDGE. 

Second  Edition.    Cf.  8vo.     6s. 
Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).    FLOWER 

C    THE    ORANGE,    and    Other    Talcs. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  A,   H. 

Buckland.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8w».    6s. 
Charlton    (Randal).      M  A  V  E.      Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
.Che8ney(Weatherby).    THE  MYSTERY 

OF    A    BUNGALOW.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).     THE  GETTING 

WELL  OF  DOROTHY.      Illustrated  by 

Gordon  Browne.  Second  Edit  iott.  Cr.  Svo. 

3S.  6d. 
A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 

A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Corbett     (Julian).       A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS.    Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
CorelH  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Twenty-Ninth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.  Twenty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.  6s. 
THELMA.    Thirty.Ninth  Ea.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
ARDATH:   THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF.    Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH     Sixteenth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
WORMWOOD.    Sixteenth  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
BARABBAS:     A      DREAM     OF     THE 

WORLD'S     TRAGEDY.      Forty-Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.    Fifty-Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  MASTER    CHRISTIAN.      Twelfth 

Edition,  ^^^tk  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:   A   STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.     Second  Edition.     150/A 

Thousand.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Thirteenth  Edition.  150th  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS:    thb   TRAGEor  of    a 

Quiet    Life.      Second    Edition.       lao//; 

Thousand.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.      Twenty-seventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
BOY:  a  Sketch.     Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 
CAMEOS.   Tnirteenth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).    See  Duncan  (Sara 

Jeannette). 
Cotterell  (Constance,,   ^  tHE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.   Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Crockett  (.s.  r.).    i.ochinvar.    |||a» 

irai'  3.    U, 

THE  .^  Cr.  8m.  U. 

Croker  (Mr*.  B.  M.).    IHK  OLD  CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.hU.    6*. 
JOHANNA.  5««w/jr4flW#«.    Cr.lw.    U. 

Also  Medium  8m.    ftd. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.    Fourth  EMtttm. 

Cr.  Svo.    6jt. 
A     NINE     DAYS'    WONDER.        TUrd 

Edition,    Cr.  St>o.    6t. 
PEGGY  OF  THE   BARTON&     S*9mth 

Ed.   Cr.Svo.   6t.    Aho  Modimm  ip*.   6d. 
ANGEL.    FifikR^thu.    Cr.U*.    6e. 

Also  Medium  8m.    6d. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.    C^ 

Svo.    y.  Cd.    Also  Medium  %vo.    6d. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.   Ff/U 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6*. 
Crosble  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Stcond £d. 

Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
Cuthell  (Edith  E.X    ONLY  A  GUARD- 
ROOM D0(;.     Illustrated  by  W.  pAJunM- 

SON.     Crown  Svo.    3/.  bd, 
Dawson    (Warrinrton).      THE     SCAR. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8mi  61. 
THE  SCOURGE  Cr.Sr'o.  6s. 
Deakin   (Dorothea).      THE     YOUNG 

COLUMBINK.    With  a  Krootupicc*  by 

Lewis  Raumkr.    Cr.  Svo.    ts, 
Deane  (Mary).     THE  OTHER   PAWN. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Doyie  (A.  Conan).     ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.     Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.9m.    U. 
Also  Medium  Svo,    td. 
Dumas  (Alexandre).    See  pa^c  46. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Etraatd 

Cotes).      THOSE     DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.    Medium  9vo.    6d, 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.     lUu*- 

trated.     Third  Edition.    Cr  Svo.    tt. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second EdUitm. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE      BURNT     OFFERING.       5«Mkf 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
EldHdjfe(GeorKeD.).  IN  THE  POTTER'S 

HOUSF^     O.  Svo.     61. 
Ellot  (George).     THE    MILL  ON   THE 

FLOSS.     Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Erskine  (Mrs.  SteoarDi     TUE  UAGIC 

PLUMES.     (  f  ^■•■■y.    f-s. 
Penn(a.  M:u  '• ;  or. 

The  Boy%*  Hlo*- 

tratcd   by  C ■   ^'d. 

Cr.  Svo.     31.  6d. 
PlndUt0r(J.  H.).  THE  ( .  ^  V' 

OF     BALGOWRIK -.;;v«. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.    Alw  Medium  »m.    *mL 
THE  LADDER  TO  THB  STARS.     Sot^md 

Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
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Plailater  (Niary).     A   NARROW  WAY. 

TUrdSJiHtm.    Cr.9M.    6$. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.    Sectnd  Edition,    Cr. 

THE*  ROSE   OF  JOV.        Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Bti#.     ti. 
A  BLIND  BIRDS  NEST.      With  8  lUos- 

trations.     Stctfnd  Edition,     Cr.  Zva.    ts. 
Fltxp«trick    (K.)      THE     WKANS     AT 

RUWAl>LAN.     Ulustralcd.    Stccnd  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8rff.    ts. 
Franci*    (M.  E.).    (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 

STEPPING  WESTWARD.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  %De.     6x. 
MARGERY     C     THE     MILL.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6t. 
HARDY-ONTHE-HILL.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  it>o.     6f. 
GALATEA    OF    THE     WHEATFIELD. 

Second  Edition.     Cr,  8tv.     6s. 
PrMcr  (Mrs.  Hufh).      THE  SLAKING 

OF     THE    SWORD.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  &V0.    6t. 
IN    THE    SHADOW   OF   THE    LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Croiin  Svo.     6s. 
CIANNELLA.     Second  Edition,    Cr.   8tw. 

6s. 
Fry  (B.  and  C.B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Ei/ik  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Pnller-MaiUand    (EUa).       BLANCHE 

KSMEAD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
Qallon   (Tom).      RICKERBYS    FOLLY. 

.Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
Qaskell  (Mr».).     CRANFORD.     Medium 

ivo.     6d. 
MARY  BARTON.     AfedinmBvo.    6d. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Afediumive.    6d. 
Gates  (Eleanor).    THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr  9r.-'.     'Sr. 
Qern.  ,    ,  HOLY      MATRI. 

M  •.    6d. 

MAI  Medium  ^vo.    6d. 

THE      IMiKOliAliLE      IDYL.         Third 

Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.   Cr.  Bw.   6*. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  Medium 

iv*.    6d. 
Oibbs  (PhlUp).    THE  SPIRIT  OF   RE- 
VOLT.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
Olasing (Oeorffc).      THE  TOWN     TRA- 
VELLER.    Medium  ivo.    6d. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  ivo.    6t. 

Also  Medium  ^vo.    6d. 
Qlanvdle  (Ernest).    THE  INCA'S  TREA- 

SUKl-;.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8m.     ys.  6d. 
Alv)  Medium  Bvo.     6d, 
T  H  E  K  LOO  F  R  R I D  E.     Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Qlalff  (Charles).      BUNTERS  CRUISE. 

lUiMUated.    Cr.  8m.    \t.  6d. 
AUoMtdimmtvo.    6d, 
OfflwB(Tb«Br«tlMn).  GRIMMS  FAIRY 

TALES.    lUiutratML     MteUmmim.     6d. 


Haig  (J.  C).  IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE 
TRUSTS:  A  STOitv  or  i9M.  Cr.  Ivo. 
IS.  net. 

HamlHon  m.). 


Ha. 


T] 


THK  FIRST  CLAIM. 

.    VARYING 

.'« .  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
iXER.     Fourth 


HIi  THE  REMIT- 

TANCE .MAN.  i'Mei/tk  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6t. 

INTERPLAY.    Ei/th  Edition.   Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Harrod  (P.)  (Prances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  C>. 

8tv.     6s. 
Hart     (Mabel).      SISTER      K.       Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bva.    6s. 
HIchens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FELIX.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sevtnth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.    Eighteenth 

Edition.     Cr,  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6*. 
BARBARY     SHEEP.       Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     31.  6d, 
Hopf   ^Ar,f«..>ny).     THE  GOD  IN  THE 

(  -tth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

A  (  AIR.  Sixth  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

'vo.    6d. 
A  V  MiK.  Sixth  Ed.   Cr.too.  6s. 

T-f.       6d. 

THK   C  S   OF   COUNT  AN- 

TON  I  .Hon.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

A!'  6d. 

Pn  I  by  H.  R.  MiLLAi. 

•    Bvo.  6s. 
6d. 
SI"  i:iu  trated.    /'  i. 

Till  MIRROR.     /  .    ... 

Cr.  i^v.     6i. 
QUISANTE.    Fourth  Elation.    Cr.Bvt.  tu. 
THE  DOT  iv  r>i  \!  oqUES.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Ab  6d. 

A  SERN  HE   PUBLIC     Illu»- 

trated.     .    —   :i/ion.     Cr.  Bvo.     6i. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.    With  a  Fron- 

titpicc*  by  A.  H.  Bucici.Ai«t>.     Third  Ed. 


Tli 


MISS  DRIVER.  With  a 
y  A.  H.  BucKLAND.  Fourth 
.  Bvo.    6s. 
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HornutiK  (E.  W.).    DEAD  MEN  TKLL 

NO  TALES.    Afediumivo.    td. 
Housman  (Clemence).     IHK  LIFE  OF 

SIRAGLOVALEDKGALIS.  Cr.  Zvo.  tt. 
Hueffer  (Ford  Madox).     AN   ENGLISH 

GIRL :    A  Romance.      Hecond   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6j. 
MR,  APOLLO:  A  JuSt  Possiblb  Stort. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8tv.     6*. 
Hutten  (Baroness  von).    T  H  E   H  A  LO. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6r. 
Hyne   (C.    J.    CutcHffe).       MR.     HOR- 

ROCKS,  PURSER.    Fi/tA  Edition.     Cr. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID.    Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).        MANY   CARGOES. 

Thirty. first  Edition.    Cr.  Sto.     3s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Fifteenth  Edition..     Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated  by  Will 

OwKN.     Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.   y,  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated  by  Witt 

Owen  and  Others.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr. 

THE'skVpPER'S  WOOING.     Ninth  Edi- 

Hon,    Cr.  Bvo,     3s.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    port.       Illustrated    by 

Will  Owen.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.Sf'o.  y.6d. 
DIALSTONE  lane.     Illostrated  by  Will 

Owen.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated  by  Will  Owen. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  &vo.     3J.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated  by  Will  Owen. 

Second  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    v  6<i 
SAILORS'    KNOTS.     Illustrated  by  Will 

Owen.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  td. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  .y«*W 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Keays   (H.    A.    Mitchell).       HE    THAT 

EATETH    BREAD    WITH    ME.      Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 
Ke8ter(Vaughan).  THE  FORTUNES  OF 

THE  LAN  DRAYS.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).     WITH  ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Le    Queux  (William).      THE    HUNCH- 
BACK OF  WESTMINSTER.    Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d, 
THE   CLOSED   BOOK.      Third  Edttion. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 


THE  CROOKED  WAY, 

Cr.  ivo.    tt. 
Levatt.YMU(S.  K.).    OKRAIK.    Soetrnd 

Edition.      Cr.    hve.     6*.      AIm  MnHtam 

Bvo.    6d, 
THE  TRAITORS  WAV.  Medimm9r0.  M 
Unton(E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF    JOSHUA    DAVIDSON.      Medtmm 

Bvo.  6tt. 
London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.    With  ■ 

Frontispicte     by     Chahlm*     KiViKCSioN 

Bull.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  8bw.    tt, 
Lubbock  (BactI).      DKKP    SEA    WAR. 

RIORS.      Wiih    4    IIIustrMiofu.       Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    ts, 
Lucas  (St.  John).    THE  FIRST  ROUND. 

Second  Edition,     Cr.  i,t<o.     61. 
Lyall  (Edna).      Dir.RirK    VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     4  ■■■     Cr.  %v. 

3*.  6d.    Also  Me<r 
Maartens  (Maarten  )  W  RBLL 

GION:  A   MooEKN  Novku     Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.    6/. 
THE  PRICE    OF    LIS    DORIS.     Stetud 

F.di:  .  .6*. 

BRO J  i;    MoRB     Stoiiss    or 

Duu  Lu'B.     Third  EditUm, 

Cr.  Z-.'iK     6s. 
M 'Carthy  (Justin  H.X     THE  LADY  OF 

LOYALTY  HOUSE.    Illustrated.    Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.   Cr.  8r#.  6$. 
THE  DUKES   MOTTO.     Third Ediiitm. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Macdonald     (Ronald).        A      HUMAN 

TRINITY.    Second EdiiUn.    Cr.  Bm.   tk 

Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA   M'NAB.     Fifth  EdUim, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COIXDNEL  EN  DERBY'S 

WIFE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    bs. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.    Sec0md 

Edition.    Cr.  JiT-tf.     6x. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Editi^. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THECARISSIMA.  Fifth  Ed.    Cr.tn.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  F(/tA  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Biv*.  6*. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLI VI  AS  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.Bvo.    6». 
A  LOST  ESTA  IE.   A  .\ew  Ed.  Cr.  Bp0.  61. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THEPARISHOFHILBY.  A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  E4tH»u. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
GRAN'MAS  JANE.    Cr.  Bm.    f»*. 
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MRS.  PKTKR  HOWARD.    Stc^nJ SJilitm. 

Cr,  Srw.    ts,     AI»o  .'^tedium  8ro.     6</. 
A   WINTER'S  TALK.      A   .Vnv  Edition, 

Cr.  Stf.      (\i.      Alv.  ^ff,flu^u  t-    >■.      (^Z. 

ONF 

/ 


ROSE 

THER 

tf.i- 

A  I 

HUNtVrOT.       IhirdEd.     Cr. 
I'AS  ON'CT-   A  PRIN'CK.     Illus- 

WHi 

tr 

THI 
TUl 

<  r. 

1.   I'l  )K  1  KAILS.       t  htrU 
■0.     6s. 
-S  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 

THK  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOATS.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8r'<».     6t. 
A   SHEAF  OF   CORN.     Suomd  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.    tt. 
THE   HEART-SMITER.    Stamd  Edition. 

Cr.  8fj«».     6*. 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8rv.     6*. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT.    Medium 

Bi<o.     6d. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR.    Afediumivo.    td. 
Marcfv      t  '\.    W.).      MISER    HOAD- 

1  •  r.     Afediumivo.     (ai. 

AM  KROR.    AfediMmivo.    bd. 

Marriott  (Charles).    GKNEVR.V.    Second 

Edition,     Cr.  8t»tf.    6i. 
Marryat  (Captain),      PETER    SIMPLE 

.Medium  ivo.     6d. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL.    Afedium&vo.    U. 
Man«h  '^^^-^.-'^\    THP:  TWICKENHAM 

I'i  -cond Edition.    Cr.Qvo.    6t. 

Zvo.     6d. 
THI  ^   OF    PUTNEY.    Second 

I.'  ...    6*. 

IN    .  ICE  OF    LOVE.     Third. 

E.itu.^n.     Lr.Svo.     6t. 

THE    GIRL     AND     THE     MIRACLE. 

nirJ  r.iithn.     Cr.  ivo.     (a. 
THI  "    BEHIND   THE   CUR- 

1  '.     6j. 

THI.  .      :  .  ING  HUSBAND.    Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zt>o.    6t. 
A    (ROYAL     INDISCRETION.      Second 

AM  (lOSIS.    Medium  ieo.    6d. 

THi  Medium  ivo.    6d, 

TH.  ■'o.    (uL 

Mar  MANY  JUNES. 

..r      ■.  ■     3»v.     6*. 

THE    i»(jUlkfc.b    DAUGHTER.      Secomi 
Cr.Zvo.    tt. 
i(A.  E.  W.X     CLEMENTINA. 
lUtutrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  8cw.     6m. 
AImj  Medium  ifn,     fwi. 
MatlMra(H«lMl).     HONEY.    FomrtASd. 
Cr.tmo.     6i.    Alto  Medium  ivo.    U. 


GRIFF  OF  CRIFFITHSOOURT.     St<cn,i 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo,     6i. 
Also  Mfiiium  %vo,    6d. 
THK  FERRYMAN     Second  Edit,.- 

Svo.    tt. 
TALLY-HO!    Fourth Bdilion.    Cr.Bvo.    6; 
SA.MS  SWEETHEART.    .V,  '  -  -    '• 

Maud(ConsUnce).    A  DAi 

FKA.NCE.     With.-*  FroDii 

Edition.     Cr.  6vo.    6e. 
MarwelKW.  B.).    VIVIEN 

.',\"t.     C'.  Sr.'.     6t. 
Tin  i  SSENGLK.      Third 

FA!      -      -  IS.    Cr.  ivo.    6*. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.     Seventh  Ed,. 

tion,    Cr.  %vo.    6*. 
ODD  LENGTH^'  ' '.1.    Cr.ivo.   <u. 

HILL  RISE.   J  n.   Cr.ivo.  bi. 

THK  COUNT  1  \YBURY:    Br- 

TWEKN    You    ANu    I.     FowTtk    Edition. 

Cr.i€>o.    6e, 

Meade  (L.T.).    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8iv.    6*.     Also  .Medium  %vo.     bd. 
RESURGAM.   Second  Edition.   Cr.  &vo.   d. 
VICTORY.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.      Illunratei!. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     ye.  6d. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.   Illustratr.!.  Cr  Srv.   iu.6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  Story  or 

AN    Ot.n-KASHjoNHU    TowN.      IltustntCil. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     js.  td. 
Melton  (R.).     C/ESARS  WIFK.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Sve.    6s. 

Meredith    (Bills).       HEA! 
HKAK T.     Cr  Bfo.    te. 

Mill         1     >  ,.r).     LIVING  LIL- 
3fc.     6*. 
. "»  8rv.     f'd. 
Mitforii(Ucrtram).     i  > 

SIMDtR.        Illiistr. 

Cr.  8tw.     2*-6d.     .W 
IN    THE    WHIRL    OF    TUL    KlblNC. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    tt. 
THE  RED  ni:UELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    tt. 
Moleawortti(Mrs.).  THE  REDGRANC.I 

Illu>tratcd.       Second   Edition,      Cr.    St.' 

3/.  td. 
Montffomery(K.  L.).    COLONEL  KATI 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Stv.     tt. 
MentrcMir  (P.  P.X    THK  wVLIEN.    Thifi 

F.ditii^n.      Cr.  °rv.     ^t. 

Mo  KS  OF  MEAN 

■  !on,  Cr.ino.  tt. 

A  CHILD  01    TllL  J.VGU.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     tt. 
THE  HOLE  IN  TH  E  WALL.    Fourth  Ed 

tion.    Cr.  ivo.    6s.    Also  Medium  ivo   ^  ?' 
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TO    LONDON    TOWN.     Second  Ed.     Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  Sva.    6s. 
Ne8blt(E.).    (Mrs.  H.  Bland).    THE  RED 

HOUSE.       Illuslratc.i.       FouriA  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.      Also  Medium  8vo.     6d. 
Noble  (Edward).    LORDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Secoiui  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Norrl8(W.  E.).    MARRY  AND  URSULA: 

A  Stokv  wiTir  TWO  Sides  to  it.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 
HIS  GRACE.    MediumZvo.     6d. 
GILES  INGILBY.    MediumZvo.    6d. 
THE    CREDIT     OF     THE     COUNTY. 

Medium  ?,vo.    6d. 
LORD    LEONARD    THE     LUCKLESS. 

Medium  %vo.     6d. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN.    Medium  8vo.    6d. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA.     Medium  Svo.     6ti. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     THE  LADY'S  WALK. 

Medium  8iio.     6d. 
SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      Medium 

Zvo.    6d. 
THE  PRODIGALS.    Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE  TWO  MARYS.    Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Olllvant    (Alfred).    OWD  BOB,   THE 

GREY   DOG   OF  KENMUIR.      With  a 

Frontispiece.     Eleventh  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 

Ozenham  (John).   A  WEAVER  OFWEBS. 

With   8  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Gkeif- 

FENHAGEN.     Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  GATE  OF   THE   DESERT.      With 

a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by  Harold 

Copping.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.    With  a  Frontispiece 

in     photogravure    by    Hakold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.     With  a  Frontispiece 

in    Photogravure    by    Harold    CopriNC. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE     SONG     OF     HYACINTH,    AND 

OTHER     STORIES.     Second    Edition. 

Cr.  S7'o.     6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.    Fourth  Edi. 

tion.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pain  (Barry).     LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).     PIERRE   AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 
THE   TRANSLATION    OF    A  SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    TRAIL   OF  THE    SWORD.     Illus- 

trated.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svc.    (a. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 


WHKNVALMOMiv  »  ir  ...K>KTIAC: 
I  be  Slory  of  a  Lo%»  Nspotcoo.  SiMth 
Edition.     Cr.  Prv.     6i. 

AKn  .1/,.A«...  .,.,      ^v. 

AN   A  THE    NORTH. 

Tl"  f    'Fretijr  Pierre' 

Fou) ...  . ...  •      •  -. 

THE  SEAl  i  TY.     lll«v 

trated.    St  r.  8m.    tt. 

THE    BAT'ILK   i.r     irth    MRONG:    a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     IlluOratad. 

Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 
THE    POMP   OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6J. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.    vo.    6s. 
Pasture   (Mrs.    Henry    de    la).      THE 

TYRANT.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Srv.    ta. 

Patterson  (J.  E.).   WATCHERS  BY  THE 

SHORE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.%vc.     6m. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Stv.    6d. 
I    CROWN   THEE  KING.     With   lllustra. 

tions   by  Frank  Dadd  and   A.   Forrcsticr. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  8rv.    6d. 
LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:   A  Story  or 

THE  Shikes.     Illustrated.     Third  Edititm, 

Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6t. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fi/tk  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  8zw.    6d. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a 

Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Stetmd 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.   Cr.Svo.  bs. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  F^rth 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sfo.      6s. 

THE  PORTREEVt:.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.^vc.  6*. 

THE  POACH ERS  WIFE.  Steamd Editim. 
Cr.Svo.    6s.     Also  Medium  iv0.    6d. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  SiCtnJ EdiiUm. 
Crown  Sx>o.    6s. 

THE  FOLK  AFIELD.    Crornniv*.    &». 

Plckthall  (Mannaduke).  SAID  THK 
FISHERMAN.  .Seventh Ed.    Cr.  $00.  6i. 

BRENDLE.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6t. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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* Q*  (A.  T.  Q«niM>Coaeh).    THE  WHITE 

WOLF.     StepmdKditian.   Cr.9o0.    6t. 
Alto  Sttdium  Sro.     6./. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.   FnPHh  Edition. 

Cr.tvo.    6s. 
If  KRRY. GARDEN,  amo  <m«  Storibs. 

Cr.Sra.    6i. 
MATOR   VIGOUREUX.      TJktrd  Edition. 
Cr.  8m.    6/. 

Qaerf-^-'T '^     "''TOFMEN.    Trww- 

■a'  Cr.%V0.     fix. 

R«*-  rney).      THE    EN- 

CH  A .>  1  r,  1 »  « .  A  K 1  > I. N.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8cw.    tt. 
THE  EASY  GO  I.UCKTES  :  or.  One  Way 
OF  Living.    .SV>  ,  ■;  Cn  Sro.    6j. 

HAPPI.VESS.   .!.>  .  Cr.  Ivo.   6s. 

Rhys     Mlrace).  v.  JQING     OF 

Sfcond  Ldiiion^    Cr.  ivo.    (a. 
E.     Cr.ivo.     6*. 
k..,  'Vft>.      LOST  PROPERTY. 

Tr,  Sew.    6*. 
<».    6i^. 
tRH.     .>r  Cr.  ivo.    6j. 

Also  .1/.  I-. . 

A  SON  OF  i  i  .     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    3*.  6,j'.     AI  ..  Medinm  %vo.     6d 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  Now  Edition. 
Cr.  ire.     ■^s.  td. 

'VESS.     Illustrated. 

.'.     6x. 
l^i-_.       Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  iia.     6<. 

NAME  OF  GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.    ?.t;j.       6t. 

■>  BROTHER.     Third  Edition. 

'  r. 

t..    .M.r,  and  THE  GENERAL.   Medium 
Ivo.    6d. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.    DavM  0.).     MAN    AND 

THE    CASSOCK.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.990.    ts. 
Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).    THE   HEART  OK 

THE     ANCIENT     WOOD.      Cr.     ivo. 

(«.  M. 
RoMim   fEIi/nbcth).      THK   CONVERT. 

ri:: 

Ro»cn  THE 

^^\  CASE.      Cr. 

RmmII    (W.     ClarliV       MY     DANISH 
.SWEETHEART.    IIIusUAtcd.   Fi/ih 
Edition.    Cr.  Btw.    6*. 
Al»o  Medium  8r»«>.    (td. 
HIS    ISLAND    lklN(  I  ss       Illostnttd. 
Second  F.v 
Alw  M, 
ABANDON  -.   dr.%1^^. 

AIv>  Mt 
MASTER    (  VOVAr.K. 

IlliMiratcd  MB,     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr,  8rv.     ji.  tJ. 


A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.   Medium  hvo.  6d. 
Ryan  (Marah  EllisX    FOR  THE  SOUL 

OF  KAKAEL.    Cr.  8po.    6». 
Sandvs  (Sydney).     JACK   CARSTAIR.s 

OF    THE    POWER    HOUSE.      With  4 

Illustraiions  by  Stan  lev  L.  Wood.     Cr. 

8w.     6x. 

Serjeant  (Adeline).    THE  PASSION  OF 

PAUL  MARILLIER.     Crown  tv<^.    6j. 
THE     ()UEST     OF     GEOFFREY 

D  A  R  R  E  L  L.     Cr.  8w.     6s. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS 

Cr.  Stv.    6s. 
THE    PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 

ivo.    6s. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY.     Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE    MASTER    OF    BEECH  WOOD. 

Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND.    Second  Ed. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s.      Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME.  Medium 
Sva.    M. 

Slielley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.   Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Bx'O.     6s. 

Sldgwiclc  (Mrs.  AlfredX  THE  KINS- 
MAN. With  8  IlIustralioM  by  C.  E. 
Bkock.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sfo.    6^. 

THE  SEVERINS.    .Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  ti. 

Smltli  (Dorothy  V.  Horace).  MISS 
MONA.     Cr.  8rv.     31.  6J. 

Sonnlchsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.    Cr.ST'^.    6s. 

Stewart  (Newton  v.).  A  SON  OF  THE 
EMri'Rm^.  :  Beinc;  Passac.rs  from  tht 
Lii  ',  King  or  Saruinia  ani) 

C  ra.    6s. 

SanlM,   s  jje).      THE    HA'PENNY 

MIJ.LIUNAIKE.    Cr.Sva.     ^s.  6d. 

Sartees   (R.    S.).      HANDLKY    CROSS. 

Illu^tratr,!.      .1 /<-,/;•« »f  K:„.      6,/. 

MR  I  NO     TOUR. 

II!  /. 

ASK  wm(8p<).     M. 

Swayne(.MurUoLutrell>.   THE  HI 

AND     THE     LADY.       Secomt    I 

Cr.  8rv.     6s. 
Tbnrston (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourtn 

Edition.     Cr.  6ro.     6s. 
Underhill  (Evelyn).    THE  COLUMN  OK 

DUST.     Cr.  8rw.     6s. 
Urquhnrt  (M.>.     A  TRAnKDV  IN  COM- 

VorM 

T 

Si  l\»  'J  )|-  .      (  t .   ,:-,'.      '-1. 

IN  AMBUSH.    .Second  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Waineman  (PauW      THE    BAY    OF 

L  '  '  from   FinUod. 

.SV  1. 

THK  .  ■      T.    Cr  &va. 

6s. 
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Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR     SMITH. 

Mtdiunt  Zvo.    6d. 

THE    BABYS    GRANDMOTHER. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
COUSINS.    Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.  Medium 

Svo.     td. 
Wallace  (General    Lew).    B  E  N-H  U  R. 

Medium  8vo.     6d. 
THE  FAIR  GOD.     Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Waltz  (Elizabeth  C).    THE  ANCIENT 

LANDMARK  :  A  Kentucky  Romance. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Watson  (H.   B.  Marriott).      TWLSTED 

EGLANTINE     Illustrated.      Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    Gs. 
THE  HIGH  TOBY  :  Being  further  Chapters 

in  the   Life  and  Fortunes  of  Dick  Ryder, 

otherwise  Galloping  Dick.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     &s. 
A     MIDSUMMER       DAY'S       DREAM. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  PRIVATEERS.    Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A    POPPY   SHOW:    Being    Divers   and 

Diverse  Tales.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.    Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    CASTLE    BY    THE    SEA.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  ADVENTURERS.   Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
WebUn?    (Pegrgy).      THE    STORY    OF 

VIRGINIA  PERFECT.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    THE  PRISONERS  OF 

WAR.     Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Wells  (H.   G.).    THE  SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.   With  Illustrations  byR.  C.  Wood- 

viLLE.     Twenty-Second  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Whitby  (Beatrice).    THE  RESULT  OF 

AN  ACCIDENT.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

White  (Percy).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM. 

IXJVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEM. 

Edition.     Cr.  St'tf.     6», 
William*  (Margery).     THE    BAR.     Cn 

Svo.    6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C,  N.X  THE  AD- 
VENTURE OF  PRINCESS  .SVLVIA. 
Second  Edition,    Cr,  8to.     6/. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.    Cr,  8m. 

6x. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Sttmd  EdHi^. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE    SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  8v«.    6t. 
PAPA.    Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCIOR:  The 
Strange  Adventure*  of ..  With 

i6  Illustrations.    Seven  .,.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s.    Also  Cr.  St.. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASShS:  A  K^^xaaac* 
of  a  Motor.  With  i6  Illustratloni.  NimtM 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
i6  Illustrations.     Tenth  Edit.     Cr.  8w.   6m. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  With  17  Illus- 
trations.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,    6x. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  With  a  Ptoa- 
tispiece  in  Colour  by  A.  H.  BucKu^MO.  16 
other  Illustrations,  aod  a  Map.  Ff/ik  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.   6t. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.    With  a  F-  -..■'-: — 
in  Colour  by  A.  H.  1'ucklan: 
Illustrations.     Third  Ed.    Cr. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  With  a  I.vuw>i,-^. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).     THE   PATHWAY  OF 

THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autre*).    Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Yeldham  (C.  C).  DUI«"V^»<  FARM. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated,     Crown  Svo.     31.  6il. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.     By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edit ian. 

Only   a   Guard-Room  Dog.     By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.     By  W. 
Clark  Russell.    Fourth  Edition. 

Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Second  Ed. 


The  Red  Grange.     i;y  .Mr<:.  .Moleswortb. 
A  Girl  ok  the  Pkoflk.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Fourth  Edition. 
Hepsy  Gimv.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     »».  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition, 
There  was  once  a  Prince.    By  Mts.  M.  K. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home    By  Mrs.  M.  K. 

Mann. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Medium  ixic.     Pritedd.     DoubU  Volumez^  \i. 


Act£ 

The  ADV«irn;«»s  or  CAfTAtv  PAMfiiit  k, 

AMAt-KV. 

Tmb  Biro  or  Fatb. 

Tmb  Buack  TuLir. 

Tmb  Cabtlb  or  ErrtrBiN. 

CATNBBUiB  BlOM. 

Cbcilb. 

Tub  Ckbvaubb   D'Hakmbntau    (Double 

volume.)    II. 
Chicot  tmb  Jbstbk. 

CONSCIBNCB. 

Tmb  Convict's  Son. 

Tmb  Corsican  Bbothrks  ;  and  Otno   thk 

Akchrb. 
CRor-EAiiBo  Jacquot. 

l>OM   GOKBMrLOT. 

Tmk  Fatal  Combat. 
Tmb  Frncinc  Mastkk. 
kuinandk. 
(JABRiKL  Lambert. 

GBOMr.F.S. 

Tmb  Great  Massackk. 
HSNRt  DB  Navakre. 


HiL^NB  DB  CkAVERNV. 

Thb  Horoscoi-k. 

LouiSB  UE  LA  VALLikKR.    (Double  volumv.) 

\s. 
The  Man  in   tmk    \vcu    Ma^w       m>..,,i,|, 

volume.)    I/. 
MaItrk  Adam. 
Thk  Mouth  or  Hell. 
Nano.n.     (Double  voluiue.)    \t, 
Paulink;  Pascal  Bruno  ;  and  Bontbbok. 

PfeKK    I. A 

Tin     ' 

Thi 

ko-r.     i; 

The  Snu 


Thievbs. 

NCKs  OK  Antony. 


tiALL  AND  SuLTANKTTA. 

Sylvandirr. 

Talks  of  thk  Supernatural. 

Tales  or  Strange  Adventure. 

The  Thrkk  Muskktkrr.v   (I>ouble  volume.) 

IX.  _ 

T)(i  OF  Nantbs. 

T^  After.  (Double  volume.)  IX. 

Tli  K  Shootrk. 

Thk  Wolk-leaubr. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books 

Medium  Svo. 


(E.    Maria).      LOVE    AND 
LOUISA. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN. 

An»tey(P.).    A  BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 
AuttenCJ.).   PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

BafOt  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 
IXJNNA  DIANA- 

15Y    STROKE    OF 


Balfour   (Andrew). 

SWORD. 


S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
/ITA. 


Bar! 

CH 

KM K. 

URliH. 

thk  broom  .squire. 

in  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

no£mi. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALKS.    lUiMtrated. 

LITTLE  TUPENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THB  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

ARMINELU 

Bmt  (Robert).     JENNIE    BAXTER. 

THE  Ml  I. ST  OK  ALARMS. 


IN 
THE  CO' 
THK  Ml 


THE  VINTAGE. 
Br«rti(CiHwtoCt«). 


'  KI.A. 

NY. 
>iX). 

SHIRLEY. 


Brownell    (C.     L.).    THE    HEART   OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  Blouodelle).      ACROSS  THK 

SALT  .SKAS. 
Caff yn  (Mrs.).     ANNE  MAULKVF.RER. 
Capes  (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 

WINE. 
Clifford  (Mr*.   W.    K.).    A    FLASH   OF 

SUMMKK. 
MRS.  KKH  HS  CRI.ME. 
Corhttt    Miillan^.  A     BUSINESS     IN 

Cr.  1.     ANGEL. 

A 

PKt.(;V  OF  THfc.  BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante    (Ailffhieri).        THE     DIVINE 

COMEDY  (Cary). 
Dovle(A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 

Dii  >  Jeannette).      A  VOYAGE 

lATION. 
Tli<      1.  iM  UGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
Bllot  (Oeorge).     THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 
PIndlater    (Jane    H.).       THE     GREEN 

GRAVF.S  OK  BAL(;OWRIK. 
QallonfTomK     KirKKRlJY'S  FOLLY 
Civ  !   \NFnRI). 

M 
N<  1  H. 


Fiction 
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Qerard    (Dorothea).       HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

QIssinrCQ).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Qlanville    (Ernest).       THE     INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

QleliT  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grlmtn     (The     Brothers).        GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Homune  (E.  W.),      DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

In^raham  (J.  H.),      THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
LeQueux(W.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Veats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITORS 

WAY, 
ORRAIN. 
Linton  (E.  Lynn).      THE   TRUE    HIS- 

TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet  (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann    (Mrs.  M.    E.).       MRS.    PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 
Marchmont  (A.   W.).      MISER    HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 
Marsh  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).     DRIFT. 
Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES. 
Mltford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 


MontTMM'CP.  P.).    THXAUKN. 

Morrison    (Arthur).     THS    HOLK    IN 

THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.)    THE    RED    HOUSF. 

Norris(W.  e.).     HIS  GRACE. 
(;iLKS  INGILBY. 
Till.  r-u-KMi  r  <ifc-  TUK  COUNTY. 

I    LUCKLESS. 


\. 


Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LAOrS  WALK. 

SIR  R(iH FORT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIOAIA 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenhelm  (E.  P.).    MASTER  OP  MEN. 

Parker  (Qilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILEITKS. 
WHEN  VALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton  (Max).     THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHERS  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 

(A.     T.     Qulller    CmKbX      THE 

HITE  WOLF. 

Rid£e(W.PeU).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 

LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 

ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Serjeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OP 
BEKCHWOOD. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sldewlck  fMrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees   (R.    S.).      HANDLEY   CROSS. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

ASK  MAMMA. 

WaIford(Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).    BENHUR- 

THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Wells  (H.  G.).    THE  SEA  LADY. 

White  (Percy).  A  PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 
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